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The Morrigan and her 
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Here and there around us are many bloody spoils; horrible are the huge entrails the Morrigan 
washes. 

She has come to us, an evil visitor; it is she who incites us. Many are the spoils she washes, 
horrible the hateful laugh she laughs. 

She has tossed her mane over her back; a good, just heart hates her. Though she is near us, do 
not let fear startle you. 


- Reicne Fothaid Canainne 
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Who is the Morrigan, and why read about her? 

The Morrigan was the war goddess of the pagan Irish. She is a horrific goddess personifying 
war the way the ancient Irish saw it: loud, chaotic, glorious, bloody and heroic. She is savage 
and deceitful, bloodthirsty, revelling in the gore of battle. She comes as a carrion crow or a 
hag, portending or causing violent death. Yet she is no mere demoness. She fights for her 
race, the Tuatha de Danann, against the invading Fomoire. She has a strange relationship with 
Ireland's great warrior Cu Chulainn: by fighting him, she forces him to rise to his greatest 
glory. Under other names — Nemain, Macha, Fe, Badb, the Washer at the Ford — she shows 
aspects of motherhood, sorcery, prophecy and teaching. 

The ancient Irish were barbarian warriors. They did not think or fight like the Romans did. 
Their wars were cattle raids, as much for personal glory as for kine. That is partly why their 
Celtic cousins on the Continent and in Britain were smashed so easily by the Roman legions, 
professional soldiers who fought for land and kept it. But perhaps it is partly why the Celts 
left us their stories while the Romans left us their plumbing. It is from Celtic stories that 
many of our best fairy tales and legends come. Arthur was a British prince chasing giants and 
supernatural pigs across the Welsh countryside in Culhwch ac Olwen before he ever became 
a chivalrous English king for the edification of French courtiers. Our culture's Celtic 
barbarian past has never completely left us. 

Yet our understanding of Celtic mythology, not to mention Celtic religion, is still muddy. 

One reason is that there is very little evidence to go on. There are scant archeological 
remains. There are no clear written records of belief. The druids never wrote it down; they 
kept the Celtic religion in their heads, perhaps as a way of controlling their followers. There 
are a few Greek and Roman histories that mention the northern tribes, but these are often 
based on hearsay, or written as propaganda. Julius Caesar wrote sensational descriptions of 
the peoples he conquered, but he is writing to make himself look good to the man in the via. 



Our best records of pre-Christian Irish beliefs are cycles of myths about the supernatural 
races that populated Ireland before the arrival of mankind, and legends about the heroes that 
came after them. But these stories were not written down until hundreds of years after the 
Celtic religion had died out, and it was Christian monks who wrote them down. 

Angelique Gulermovich Epstein has gathered these scraps and shreds of evidence to piece 
together a startlingly coherent picture of the Irish goddess of war. She has tracked down the 
many names this goddess takes in the various stories, and painstakingly shown that they are 
indeed many names for one entity. She then examines the Morrfgan's problematic 
relationship with Cu Chulainn, fleshing out her model of the Irish war goddess. 

Having put together the purely Irish evidence, Ms. Gulermovich Epstein then uses three 
comparative techniques to evoke the Morrfgan by the reflected light of other cultures. First, 
she examines Irish translations of Classical stories written in Latin, in order to see what the 
Irish translators made of Greek and Roman myths. To say that the Irish considered the 
terrifying Furies to be a kind of "morrfgna" tells us as much about the Morrfgan as it would 
have told the medieval Irish reader about the Furies. Second, she examines evidence for a war 
goddess in Celtic culture in Britain and on the Continent, and adds it to the Irish data she has 
already compiled in order to postulate a Celtic war goddess cult. 

Third, she presents a compelling case that the Valkyries, the supernatural women who 
selected which of those warriors slain in battle would be brought to Valhalla, performed a 
similar function in Germanic religion as the Morrfgan did in Celtic religion. She argues that 
both the Valkyries and the Morrfgna were once psychopomps — a word meaning that they 
brought the honored dead to the glorious afterlife — by means of devouring the bodies of 
heroes on the battlefield while in the forms of carrion birds. Her technique is the scholarly 
version of computer image enhancement, where, by comparing two dim photographs of a 
distant star, we are able to sharpen both images. By comparing two fuzzy and dim 
mythological patterns in the two cultures — cultures connected not only by their origins, but 
also by continuous trade — Ms. Gulermovich Epstein is able to shed light on both 
mythologies. 

We are brought up on the safe, civilized, literary versions of the Greek myths, and so we tend 
to forget that the Northern European gods were once as raw and bloody as our (cultural) 
ancestors who worshipped them. But at the end of the last century of the millenium, at a time 
where we have shuffled off death to the safe white sheets of the hospital, it is important to 
remember she who represented the cry, cut and thrust of battle, the brassy shout of fame, the 
morbid silence of the battlefield after the battle. The Morrfgan made Cu Chulainn into 
Ireland's greatest hero; without her, there would have been no legends about him. So for our 
culture: without dark mysteries like the Morrfgan and her weird sisters, we would, perhaps, 
be no more than latter-day Romans, living in safe houses with good plumbing, driving 
efficient cars on (naturally) excellent roads. We would have no eerie legends of our own. 

— Ed. 
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you will probably want to avoid the densest part of the scholarship. In particular, the first 
chapter, "The Morrfgan in Mythological Tradition," is crucial to proving that various 
supernatural figures in medieval Irish literature — Morrfgan, Nemain, Macha, Badb, Anann 
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Introduction 


Crow on the field of battle, wolf-bitch, naked, screaming white-haired hag, 
lovely daughter of a king: in medieval Irish literature, the Morrfgan is many things. 
Such a figure presents the modern reader with many conundrums beyond the 
obvious, that she is a female figure symbolizing an activity in which men are 
dominant, indeed, the most stereotypically “male” activity. Distinguished as a war 
goddess in a narrative literature lacking a war god, 1 she is not only an individual or 
a trio, but also an order of malign creatures linked to each other by a web of names, 
one of the “daughters of Ernmas,” the Morrigan, the Badb, Macha, Nemain, Fea, 
and Danu. 

There has been no exhaustive, in-depth study of the Morrigan since the first 
article devoted to her, W. M. Hennessy's “The Ancient Irish Goddess of War” 
(1870), gathered all the then available evidence. This monograph is intended to fill 
that gap, by gathering and analyzing the primary evidence on the Morrigan and 
much of the scholarship. Its main premise is this: if we are to truly apprehend 
myth, rather than search for its origins, then it is best studied in a synchronic and 
paradigmatic manner. Any evidence is relevant regardless of date, since apparently 
late material may well spring from patterns of much earlier vintage that have gone 
unpreserved. Diachronic or syntagmatic studies may perceive patterns that are only 
artifacts of preservation. This investigation will consider all available evidence, to 
discern what patterns emerge, what details cluster together repeatedly. 1 

The Morrigan has been presented in most surveys of Celtic mythology and 
medieval Irish literature as a “war goddess,” 1 an appellation used at least as early as 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 1 The first article devoted to her, W. M. 
Hennessy's “The Ancient Irish Goddess of War” (1870), uses that designation 
throughout. Hennessy collected all the material about the Morrigan available to 
him, stimulated by an article written by M. Adolphe Pictet in 1867, which 
postulated the existence of a Gaulish war goddess from an inscription. Hennessy 
seems to have been the first modem scholar to at once call the Morrigan a 
“Goddess of War” and infer her triple nature. 1 His view became pervasive in the 
scholarship of his day.- 

Hennessy's use of the appellation begged the question: what is meant by “war 
goddess”? It is an assumption in this work that a god or goddess “of’ a facet of 
existence oversees or embodies that facet. Hence a war goddess oversees war, or is 
a personification of war in its many aspects. A war goddess could, at one point in 
history, personify war, but at a later date merely come to symbolize war as a 
literary trope. At any rate, the term “goddess” will be used to refer to the Morrigan 
throughout. This designation is not based upon any Morrigan cult, since none is 
attested. Rather, the “goddess” designation here refers not to the realm of religion, 
but instead to that of literature. The Morrigan is called a “goddess” twice in 
medieval Irish tradition, and, as we shall see, this and other medieval Irish 
evidence attest to the belief of the medieval Irish that the Morrigan was a deity of 
the pagan past. An examination of how Irish translators interpreted classical deities 


of a martial persuasion will fill out our picture of their understanding of the 
Morrfgan. We will also examine, much later in this work, the possible role of a 
Celtic war goddess in religion and cult. Archaeology has provided evidence of 
what may have been a Continental Celtic war goddess cult. Finally, an examination 
of cultural parallels between Irish war practices, particularly the great Irish warrior 
Cu Chulainn's paradoxical relationship with the Morrfgan, and the violent religious 
practices of the Viking berserks, may allow us to perceive an underlying layer of 
belief in a Celtic war goddess, long since buried in the shadows of time. But no 
matter what the Morrigan's actual historical religious status was, her “goddess” 
status within the literature itself is apparent. 

Hennessy's article remains the premier publication on the subject, and has been 
the main source of reference for scholars ever since, its influence still apparent 
over a hundred years later. Alwyn and Brinley Rees in Celtic Heritage accept the 
Morrigan's triple nature, citing Hennessy. Although they do not use the title “war 
goddess,” they refer to the Morrigan, Macha, and Badb as “three sinister and 
destructive female beings who prophesied carnage and haunted battlefields” (1961: 
36). In his popular work Celtic Mythology, Proinsias Mac Cana, likely following 
Hennessy, asserts their triple nature in a section titled “Goddesses of War,” giving 
“the Morrigan” as the designation of the trio (1970: 86; cf. 1991: 600). Anne Ross 
is the most assertive of all scholars when she says in Pagan Celtic Britain, “[t]he 
Morrfgan was one of a trio of war goddesses who appear in Irish tradition,” and 
later adds, “[t]he triple war goddesses are a clearly defined group in Irish tradition” 
(1967: 219, 223). Articles in other fields follow the same scholarly tradition, for 
instance Roger Sherman Loomis' “Morgain La Fee and the Celtic Goddesses” 
(1945). Clearly these scholars assume a “war goddess” model, although none of 
them define it. 

Certain assumptions implicit in the “war goddess” model are evidenced within 
the scholarship, however. The first, and perhaps most pervasive of these is the 
expectation that a “war goddess” should herself do battle. This assumption is 
evidenced time and again in the surprise scholars show at the fact that this Irish 
goddess does not fight (or so the scholarly consensus says). 2 At least some of the 
Morrfgan scholarship seems to assume that a war goddess would be the patron of 
warriors. This assumption is apparent in Hennessy's work and informs later 
scholarship as well.- Both these assumptions will be re-explored herein. 

However, since Marie-Louise Sjoestedt's 1940 Gods and Heroes of the Celts, 
originally written in French, Celtic scholars have rightly tended to shy away from 
straightforward models. While the Morrigan (or, rather, the category of “war 
goddesses”) is the only female deity Sjoestedt contrasts with her category of 
“mother-goddesses” (1980: 45-49), in her conclusion she notes that: 

The female type is that of the mother-goddess [as contrasted to the “chieftain 
god”], single and triple, local divinities, river-goddesses, goddesses of seasonal 
feasts, animal goddesses, mothers and teachers, incarnations of natural forces of 
fertility or destruction, for the series of 'mothers' merges into that of goddesses of 
slaughter so that one cannot establish a clear opposition between them. This is true 


at least of the insular tradition which is more archaic in this respect than that of the 
continent (1980: 112). 


Ross, despite her assertive statements, makes a similar but more general 
observation in Pagan Celtic Britain, basically saying that Celtic goddesses are all- 
things-at-once, more static and more archaic than the gods, and far less specialized 
(1967: 232). And indeed, some of the Morrigan's actions seem to contradict any 
simplistic interpretation, leading a number of scholars to focus on a dual 
fertility/destruction aspect when discussing the Morrigan. 9 Ross refers to the 
Morrigan as a “trio of war/fertility goddesses,” noting her generalized nature in a 
note published in a book on the rebellion of Boudicca (Dudley and Webster 1962: 
151, note 2). 

In “Notes on the Irish War-goddess,” the relevant work most clearly showing 
Sjoestedt's influence, John Carey argues for the opposition Sjoestedt saw in 
Continental Celtic evidence, that of land-goddesses and war goddesses, extending 
this dichotomy to the Morrigan (1982-3). In similar manner, in The Great Queens: 
Irish Goddesses from the Morrigan to Cathleen Nf Houlihan, a work devoted to 
tracing the sources of female figures in modern Anglo-Irish literature, Rosalind 
Clark assigns to the Morrigan a “fertility aspect” which is particularly apparent in 
what Clark sees as her function as a “cow goddess” (1991: 29, and 211, note 28). 
In recent works not so centered on the Morrigan, James Doan touches on the 
duality of sovereignty and war (1987: 72), as do Mac Cana (1970: 94),- Maire 
Bhreathnach (1982: 251, note 50), and Miranda Green (1986: 101). Myles Dillon 
and Nora Chadwick go so far as to simply call the Morrigan, Macha, and Badb 
“mother goddesses of war” in passing (1967: 143-44). 

Sjoestedt credits the duality she posits to Insular Celtic lack of sophistication— 
The two types [of goddesses] of which the one represents the powers of fertility, 
the other the powers of destruction, appear separately on continental territory. We 
find them confused in the persons of the same divinities in insular tradition, which 
represents in this respect, as in others, a less analytical and more archaic 
conception than the Gaulish (1982: 31). 

—while the most extreme explanation for the apparent contradictions in Morrigan 
lore appears on the popular level: Mary Condren claims that the diverse variety of 
lore stems from the goddess's decline from mother-goddess to war-goddess under 
“the patriarchy” (1989: 28-36). 

Only Frangoise Le Roux and Christian Guyonvarc'h, in La souverainete 
guerriere de I'lrlande (1983), have attempted to develop a model to discuss these 
figures beyond simple classification or outright rejection of classification.- Their 
work, operating from a rigid trifunctional stance, relates the Morrigan to the Indo- 
European context but does not adequately address the medieval Irish context. It is 
time to review the evidence again, to compile the Morrigan's appearances in 
medieval Irish literature as exhaustively as possible, to gather in new evidence of a 
wider scope, and, as much as possible, to let that evidence speak for itself, to see 


what sort of model can be constructed for the Momgan. 


War in Celtic Society 

In order to evaluate the “war goddess” model, it is first necessary to define war 
in its specific context. Different societies wage war in different ways. The gods of 
war must reflect the native concept of war, not a general or foreign understanding 
of it. Thus, if the Morrigan is a war goddess, she should reflect the Irish practice of 
war, and if we can be justified in calling her a “Celtic” war goddess, the Celtic 
practice. 

The main form of war among the medieval Irish was the cattle raid, which was 
in spirit more comparable to one urban gang “riding on” another than to our 
modern conception of “war.” In the literature, the story of a cattle raid was called a 
tain.- While Mac Cana emphasizes the archaism of this act, citing comparative 
Indo-European evidence, he also brings up its social utility: “The successful cattle- 
raid was an assertion of the integrity of the tribal community vis-a-vis its neighbors 
and a vindication of its leader's claim to primacy over his people” (1972: 76; 1980: 
80). He further notes that 

The same root *ag- 'drive, pursue', from which Ir. tain 'cattle-raid' is derived, gives 
also Ir. dr, W. aer 'battle-slaughter' and has been taken as the source of Ir. dg 
'battle, valour'; and this lexical nexus points up the importance of cattle-raiding in 
the heroic ideology of the Celtic warrior class (Mac Cana 1972: 76; 1980: 80). 

Francis Byrne is more specific in his explanation of the social importance of the 
tain, giving its immediate Irish context. In medieval Ireland, tribute was reckoned 
in cattle, and as a result “wars” tended to be cattle raids, a representation on a large 
scale of the legal process of athgabail, the distraint of a debtor's chattels (1973: 45- 
6).Distraint was one of the chief mechanisms for the settlement of claims and the 
working-out of grievances. The defendant's chattels were impounded by the person 
pressing the suit to force the defendant to submit to arbitration. If he refused, his 
chattels were forfeit. The cattle raid may also have been used as a means of forcing 
tribute and or otherwise bringing followers to heel.- But perhaps most importantly 
of all, success on a raid was the principal means of gaining prestige. 

While the storytelling genre is known as the tain, the social institution is known 
as crech, which originally meant 'marking, cauterizing, branding' (O'Rahilly 1942: 
168-70; Lucas 1989: 125), but which came to mean either the foray itself or the 
cattle which were the booty of the raid (Lucas 1989: 125; DIL s.v. crech). A survey 
of legal texts shows what a commonplace occurrence these raids were (see Lucas 
1989: 132-33; Kelly 1988: 143-44, 146, 275-76). Indeed, as A. T. Lucas notes, 

It would be futile to attempt to assess the importance of the role played by cattle in 
Ireland without devoting considerable attention to cattle raiding. Nothing in Irish 
society is better documented over so long a period. It is the most typical and 


abiding event recorded in the annals down the centuries and it pervades almost 
every branch of Irish literature.. .Indeed, a review of the numerous references to 
raids makes it plain that any kind of military action, arising from whatever cause 
and prosecuted for whatever end, almost certainly involved an attempt by the 
aggressor to secure a prey of cows from the party attacked, whether as a primary or 
a secondary objective (1989: 125, 159).— 


In some cases the crech was planned as retaliation for a previous raid, for the death 
of someone during a previous raid, for the death of someone in a ruling family, or 
for slights to personal dignity. However, personal gain of cattle and prestige was 
generally enough motivation (Lucas 1989: 159). 

Another practice which sounds suspiciously like a specialized incarnation of the 
cattle raid is the crech rig, literally a 'king's raid,' a raid led by a newly-elected king 
on the herds of the traditional enemies of his people in order to celebrate his 
inauguration, demonstrate his suitability for office, and gain him a heroic 
reputation, as well as the cattle necessary to being a generous host. According to 
Padraig O Riain, there is evidence for this practice from 1083 to c. 1600 (1973-74: 
24, 29-30). Lucas notes possible records of inaugurations raids from 628 on (Lucas 
1989: 146). According to Lucas, this ritual raid by the new king may have been 
only a specialized extension of an initiation ceremony involving all the young 
males of the tribe (1989: 148). He cites the following passage from the Middle 
Irish Coir Anmann 'Fitness of Names': 

Issed ba bes la hUlltu each mac og noghabhad gaisced acu artus dotheighdfs a 
coigedh Olnecmacht for creich no do chuingi ghona duine (Stokes 1897: 404). 

This was the custom of the Ulstermen. Each young man of theirs who first took up 
arms would enter the province of Connacht on a foray (for creich ) or to seek to 
slay a human being. 


Martin Martin's account of “the ancient and modem customs of the inhabitants 
of the Western Islands of Scotland” shows a practice of this type lasting even later 
than either Lucas or O Riain claim. Writing in 1695, he tells of a practice only 
sixty years in the past: 

Every heir or young chieftain of a tribe was obliged in honour to give a public 
specimen of his valour before he was owned and declared governor or leader of his 
people, who obeyed and followed him upon all occasions. 

This chieftain was usually attended with a retinue of young men of quality, who 
had not beforehand given any proof of their valour, and were ambitious of such an 
opportunity to signalize themselves. 


It was usual for the captain to lead them, to make a desperate incursion upon some 
neighbour or other that they were in feud with; and they were obliged to bring by 
open force the cattle they found in the lands they attacked, or to die in the attempt. 

After the performance of this achievement, the young chieftain was ever after 
reputed valiant and worthy of government, and such as were of his retinue acquired 
like reputation (1703: 165-66). 

Martin's account is strikingly reminiscent of the Ulster Cycle tales, as we shall see. 

Another element of war in medieval Ireland, and, as related to us by classical 
authors,- among the Continental Celts, was the use of both noise and poetic 
performance in armed conflict. On a campaign in Gallograecia, the consul Gnaeus 
Manlius informs his men about the Gauls: 

Tall bodies, long reddish hair, huge shield, very long swords; in addition, songs as 
they go into battle and yells and leapings and the dreadful din of arms as they clash 
shields according to some ancestral custom — all these are deliberately used to 
terrify their foes (Livy XXXVIII. 17.4-5 [Trans. Foster]). 

The consul's words to his forces are echoed throughout classical writing on the 
Celtic peoples. The most often attested sounds are the battle cry,- songs,- and a 
general din.- Polybius adds trumpets as well: 

[The Romans] were terrified by the fine order of the Celtic host and the dreadful 
din, for there were innumerable horn-blowers and trumpeters, and, as the whole 
army were shouting their war-cries at the same time, there was such a tumult of 
sound that it seemed that not only the trumpets and the soldiers but all the country 
round had got a voice and caught up the cry (Histories 11.29.5-7 [Trans. Paton]). 

This practice was effective. The Romans were known to run away simply in terror 
at the “unfamiliar din” (Livy X.28.8-10, and XXXVIII. 17.6). On one occasion, 
Livy tells us that the Romans ran before they even saw the Gauls (Livy V.38.6-9). 

Single combat called for parallel practices. We read of Gauls and Celtiberians 
who, immediately before or during single combat, sing praises of their families and 
themselves, and revile their opponents (Diodorus Siculus V.29.2-3; Silius Italicus 
IV.278-82). Silius Italicus tells us that one Crixus “sent forth a cry.. .and roused his 
[own] fury with hideous yells” (IV.278 [Trans. Duff]). Nor was the war cry limited 
to terrifying the enemy or rousing martial passions. Noise and song were also used 
to celebrate victory. After defeating an enemy in single combat, the Celtiberians 
and the Gauls would raise the severed head and whoop or sing (Silius Italicus 
IV.213-25; Diodorus Siculus V.29.4). 

On at least two occasions Livy tells us that as part of their aural barrage the 
Gauls would clash their shields. Other classical sources may offer confirmation of 
this “ancestral custom,” although it is difficult to be certain which northern 
barbarians they are treating. Classical authors often lumped Celtic and Germanic 


peoples together.- The term Germani, originally a Celtic tribal name, was used to 
designate any intruders coming into Gaul from across the Rhine (Powell 1980: 
52,190-92).- In his Germania, Tacitus says, regarding such trans-Rhenine groups: 

They have also those cries by the utterance of which — “barritus” is the name they 
use — they inspire courage; and they divine the fortunes of the coming battle from 
the circumstances of the cry. Intimidation or timidity depends on the concert of the 
warriors, it seems to them to mean not so much unison of voices as union of hearts; 
the object they specially seek is a certain volume of hoarseness, a crashing roar, 
their shields being brought up to their lips, that the voice may swell to a fuller and 
deeper note by means of the echo ( Germania III [Trans. Hutton]). 

The barritus sounds remarkably like what Gnaeus Manlius was warning his troops 
about.- There are similar accounts among Celtic peoples in much more recent 
times (Mac Cana 1992: 69-71; Hill 1986: 71). s 

Not all pre-battle hullabaloo was intended to make the enemy ineffective. A 
more pleasant-sounding practice is apparent in both Continental Celtic practice and 
in later Goidelic tradition: the composition of poems, by the warrior or by a bard, 
designed to encourage warriors in battle.- The Continental Celtic evidence comes 
from Diodorus Siculus, who writes: “When any man accepts the challenge to 
battle, they then break forth into a song of praise of the valiant deeds of their 
ancestors and in boast of their own high achievements” (V.28.3 [Trans. 
Oldfather]).- That these songs were also performed by professional class of poets 
is not made explicit here but is clear in later accounts of incitements to battle.- 

The poetic incitement to battle is a genre well attested in Scottish Gaelic.- One 
example of this genre is the Harlaw Brosnachadh, said to have been composed 
before the battle of Harlaw in 1411, and preserved in two manuscripts from the 
second half of the eighteenth century- (Thomson 1968: 147). On linguistic 
grounds, Derick Thomson finds a fifteenth century date credible (1968: 163). In 
both manuscript copies and in all early printed references, the poem is called a 
Brosnacha Catha, 'Incitement to Battle.'- The close agreement of all these sources 
argues that this was a generic label, as does the existence of other poems with the 
same designation (Thomson 1990: 27, 30).- Thomson notes the similarity between 
the techniques and vocabulary used in this poem and those in the Rosg Ghuill from 
the Book of the Dean of Lismore. This is a Scottish version of the Irish poetic form 
known as the roscad. As we shall see, not only do roscada appear in numerous 
martial contexts, embedded in the medieval Irish prose tales, but the Morrigan also 
is credited with a number of poems of this type. 

Martin Martin outlines the context in which such a composition would have 
been performed :- 

Before they engaged the enemy in battle, the chief Druid harangued the army to 
excite their courage. He was placed on an eminence, from whence he addressed 
himself to all of them standing about him, putting them in mind of what great 
things were performed by the valour of their ancestors, raised their hopes with the 


noble rewards of honour and victory, and dispelled their fears by all the topics that 
natural courage could suggest. After this harangue, the army gave a general shout, 
and then charged the enemy stoutly. This in the ancient language was called 
“brosnichiy kah,” i.e., an incentive to war (1703: 167-68). 

Thus poetry and noise were mixed together at the onset of battle. The Harlaw 
Brosnachadh is traditionally viewed as having been intended to raise the spirits of 
Donald of Harlaw's host. This Scottish tradition of performing poems to encourage 
soldiers in battle corresponds to a medieval Irish tradition which we will see below 
in a number of texts.- 

Another aspect of Celtic warfare has been made much of. According to many 
sources, the women fought beside the men (Dottin 1906: 142). The Greek historian 
Polybius wrote in the second century, B. C., that in time of war Celtic women 
accompanied their husbands into battle, following them in wagons ( Histories 
V.78.1-3). Not only can we establish the presence of Celtic women on the 
battlefield from the accounts of classical writers, but we also read of the women in 
combat. In some cases, the women in the wagons joined the fight (Plutarch Lives: 
Caesar 18.3). A description of the Celtic woman warrior — embedded in an 
exposition of the manners and customs of the Gauls — comes from the Roman 
History of Ammianus Marcellinus, a fourth-century writer in Byzantium, who 
derived much of his material from Timagenes, a contemporary of the Emperor 
Augustus: 

In fact, a whole band of foreigners will be unable to cope with one of them in a 
fight, if he call in his wife, stronger than he by far and with flashing eyes; least of 
all when she swells her neck and gnashes her teeth, and poising her white arms, 
proceeds to rain punches mingled with kicks, like shots discharged by the twisted 
cords of a catapult (XV. 12.1 [Trans. Rolfe]).- 

Not only is there evidence that the women of the Continental Celts were seen in 
battle, but there is also evidence that British and Irish women were involved in 
battle, both as war leaders and as combatants. Of course Medb, warrior queen of 
the Irish prose narrative tradition comes to mind at once, but there is also evidence 
of a historical nature. Both Tacitus and Dio Cassius (c. 150-235 A.D.) tell the well- 
known story of Boudicca, widow of Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, a tribe of Britons 
located in East Anglia. Prasutagus died in 59 A.D., willing the Emperor Nero co¬ 
heir with his two daughters. However, the Roman procurator seized the entire area 
for the Emperor, and Boudicca was flogged by the Romans while her daughters 
were raped. In 61 A.D., she launched a revolt against the Romans, joined by other 
tribes. The British forces included women (Tacitus Annals XIV.36). Three Roman 
cities, Camulodunum (Colchester), Londinium (London), and Verulamium (St. 
Albans), fell to Boudicca's fury, with 70,000 of their inhabitants butchered (. Annals 
XIV.33). Despite Boudicca's encouragement before the battle, an incitement 
perhaps in the manner of the later Brosnacha Catha, the Britons were eventually 


routed and massacred in a battle near Towcester.- 

The early Modem period features numerous Irish and Scottish female war 
leaders. One Dearbhfhorgaill led the men of Clan Murtagh against the churches of 
Dramcliff during the Bruce war of the fourteenth century. Agnes Campbell, Lady 
Cantire, with 2,000 of her own men, accompanied her husband in the siege of the 
castle of Dunluce in 1584 (Simms 1978: 18). Her daughter went to Ireland after 
marrying Hugh O'Donnell of Donegal and in 1590 led troops against her husband's 
son by his first wife (O'Donovan 1856: III. 1891). 

There is evidence that insular Celtic women not only led in battle but fought as 
well. In Tacitus' account of the Roman assault on the island of Anglesey in 61, 
A.D., women and druids are prominently featured among the British warriors 
drawn up to protect the island's sacred groves from the Roman forces (.Annals 
XIV.30). Tacitus describes the women thus: “In the style of Furies, in robes of 
deathly black and with disheveled hair, they brandished their torches” {Annals 
XIV.30). This comparison of warlike Celtic women with the Furies may, as we 
shall see in a later chapter, carry far more meaning than a convenient metaphor. 

There are accounts of women in battle in Ireland up to 1592 and in Wales as late 
as 1797. Not all of these engagements were desperate attempts at defense (Doan 
1987: 33; Morris 1984: 185, 187).- John Bellenden's 1531 translation of the 
Chronicles of Scotland by Hector Boece features voluminous testimony to the 
fierceness of Scottish women. Two will suffice: 

The wemen vsit to pas in sett batell, and faucht mair cruellie km A men; haavand 
na mercy, quhare ‘ai war wictorious (Boece 1936: 47). 

Quhen ‘e wemen, of quhilkis ane huge novmerwes in ‘is army, had cassin 
incredibill novmer of stanys againis thair inimeis, tuke maist aufull wappynnis, and 
faucht abone ‘e cruelte of men, ruscand on thais fais but ony fere of woundis or 
deth (Boece 1936: 189).— 

According to the Irish law tracts, daughters who inherited land from their 
mothers in the absence of male heirs were liable for military service (Dillon 1936: 
139-40). According to Irish tradition, this obligation was abolished by Adamnan,- 
whose law was the first made for women in heaven and on earth (Meyer 1905: 4, 
12).- In the prose tale prefacing Cain Adamndin “The Law of Adamnan” the saint's 
mother, Ronnat, shows her son the pitifulness of dead women on the battlefield,- 
and she tortures him physically until he agrees to free women from the battlefield 
and slavery (Meyer 1905: 4-8).- This tale is not to be taken as history, and it 
cannot be asserted that Irish women went into battle at the time of St. Adamnan. It 
is clear, at any rate, that the medieval Irish believed that their female forebears 
fought beside their forefathers. 

However, this tradition of Celtic women fighting in battle raises as many 
questions about the Morngan as it answers. For the most part, as we shall see, the 
Momgan does not take direct action in battle. Yet she is inextricably bound up 
with the use of noise and poetic performance as weapons of war, and she is often 


involved in conflict over the ownership of cattle. The reader should therefore keep 
in mind the nature of Celtic, and particularly Irish, war as we examine the 
appearances Morrigan and her counterparts in Irish, Celtic, and other Indo- 
European literature and lore. 


Survey of Medieval Irish Literature 

A survey of the Irish texts in which she appears is in order. The Momgan 
appears in a wide array of strands of medieval Irish literature, figuring most 
prominently in narrative texts. While the native system of tale classification by 
theme (for example, cattle-raids, wooings, battles, deaths)- is the most apt, the 
tales can also be grouped by their apparent chronology into four “cycles,” a system 
which goes back at least as far as Keating's Foras Feasa ar Eirinn “The History of 
Ireland.” The “Ulster Cycle,”- in which Conchobar is king and Cu Chulainn is 
hero, features the Morrigan prominently. The “Mythological Cycle” (misleadingly 
named, since much of medieval Irish literature may be considered mythology) 
concerns the Tuatha De Danann, supernatural beings referred to in medieval Irish 
literature as gods, inhabitants of the island before the Gaels. The “Fenian Cycle”- 
concems the deeds of Finn mac Cumaill and the fiana, his roving band of warriors. 
The “Historical Cycles” or “Cycles of the Kings"- are narratives which center on 
the kings that appear in them, some of whom also appear in the annalistic 
tradition.- 

In addition to the vernacular prose tales, a number of learned compilations also 
treat the Morrigan. Glossary texts, dating from the Old Irish period to the modem, 
explain difficult words with more familiar ones.- The glossaries are prefigured, in 
a way, by the Old Irish Glosses-, but their lineage truly begins with Sanas Cormaic 
“Cormac's Glossary.” 

The following few sections will introduce in greater detail each significant 
primary text used and the manuscripts in which it appears, with particular attention 
to the apparent date of composition or compilation. Readers who are unconcerned 
with dating, or who have a familiarity with the literature, may prefer to bypass this 
review and refer back to it at their leisure. 


The Glossaries 

Sanas Cormaic “Cormac's Glossary” is credited to Cormac mac Cuilennain, a 
bishop and king of Munster who died in 908. This work may be the earliest 
etymological dictionary in a European vernacular and was heavily influenced by 
the work of Isidore of Seville- (Williams and Ford 1992: 91). The work appears in 
several manuscripts, including the late fourteenth-century Yellow Book of Lecan 
(H.2.16) and the twelfth-century Book of Leinster (H.2.18), in two distinct 
versions. Despite the relatively late date of most of the manuscripts, Whitley 
Stokes concludes: “We may safely say.. .that the greater part of what is commonly 


called Cormac's glossary was written, if not in the time of Cormac, at least within a 
century or so after his death” (1862: xviii).- 

O'Mulconry's Glossary appears in the Yellow Book of Lecan (YBL). Although 
John O'Mulconry, after whom Eugene O'Curry named the glossary, was a 
sixteenth-century scholar, according to Stokes, the grammatical forms in the text 
point to a fourteenth-, or more likely, thirteenth-century compilation date (Stokes 
1899: 232). Kuno Meyer even asserts that the glossary “belongs undoubtedly to the 
Old-Irish period” (Meyer 1912a: xvii, note 2),- and hence is nearly as venerable as 
Cormac's. 

O'Davoren's Glossary appears in Egerton 88 and H.2.15, both sixteenth-century 
manuscripts. Stokes maintained that “this glossary cannot be considered as very 
old” (1862: lxii), yet considered the language of the H.2.15 to well pre-date its date 
of 1569. 

Another glossary was compiled in 1643 by Michael O'Clery,- a member of one 
of the great literary families of medieval Ireland and one of the “Four Masters” 
(Miller 1879-83). An even later glossary is contained in Egerton 158, a paper 
manuscript written in Cork in the eighteenth century, primarily by Seamus O 
Broin, “to exhibit the vocabulary current among the Gaels of Alba.” The latest 
glossary to be considered here was written by Peter O'Connell, who died c. 1810— 
(Hennessy 1870: 35; O'Grady 1926: 160-65). 

The glossaries surveyed thus far are in prose, with the exception of a stray 
quatrain. There are metrical glossaries as well. One, commonly called Forus Focal 
after its opening line, appears in four manuscripts. Although the oldest of these is 
the Book of Leinster, the hand of the page upon which it appears dates to the 
fifteenth century. The glossary is traditionally but doubtfully attributed to John 
O'Duvegan, who died an old man in 1372. The second of the metrical glossaries is 
called the Derbhshiur glossary, again after its opening line. It must have existed 
before 1643 since Michael O'Clery used it in compiling his glossary. The last of 
the metrical glossaries edited by Stokes is extant only in a corrupt fragmentary 
copy in Egerton 90. A copy of this glossary was used in a vocabulary in the Book 
of Lecan, hence it must date from before 1416. According to Stokes, it cannot have 
been written long before 1300 (Stokes 1891-93). 


The Lebor Gabala and the Genealogical Tradition 

The “prehistory” of Ireland is recounted in the Lebor Gabala Erenn, “The Book 
of the Takings of Ireland,” best known in English as the “Book of Invasions.” The 
Lebor Gabala is the culmination of the attempts of the Irish literati to integrate 
their nation into accepted medieval historiography, geography, and ethnography, 
claiming roots in both the Biblical and the classical world. The LG tells of the 
people who invaded Ireland both before and after the Flood. The final set of 
invaders, known as the sons of Mil, are the Gaels themselves, and the Tuatha De 
Danann, the penultimate set, count the Morngan as one of their number. 

Although this work is central to the “Mythological Cycle,” it will be considered 


on its own terms as a “learned compilation.” For example, according to Mac Cana, 
the tradition of “synthetic history” which reaches its summit in LG was a product 
of Latin monastic learning and did not spread beyond that base until the thirteenth 
century (1974: 138-39). Scowcroft says that the work belongs “in fact to the 
architecture of medieval learning rather than to its vernacular building-materials” 
(1987: 1). The textual history of the Lebor Gabala is a complex matter, and one 
which elicits no little controversy. Only the most basic matters will be mentioned 
here.- There are five redactions of the text, appearing in fifteen manuscripts. Only 
the three principal early recensions will concern us. Redaction One is recounted in 
the Book of Leinster and the fifteenth-century Book of Fermoy. R. Mark 
Scowcroft tentatively suggests that the text dates to the first half of the twelfth 
century (1987: 130). Redaction Two appears in six manuscripts, including 
Rawlinson B.512, dating to the early fifteenth century, and the Great Book of 
Lecan (RIA MS 23.P.2), the LG portions of which were copied in 1418. Redaction 
Three appears in two manuscripts and a fragment; the copy in the Book of 
Ballymote, written between 1384 and 1406, marks the terminus ante quem of this 
redaction (Scowcroft 1987: 99). 

Lebor Gabala is related to a genealogical tradition. The important women of 
Ireland, most of whom are also included in the LG, are listed in one specific 
genealogical tract, the Banshenchas “Lore of Women,” which appears in seven 
manuscripts, the earliest of which is the Book of Leinster (Dobbs 1930-32: 283- 
88). In this text these women are listed either by their vocation, or by their male 
kin — father, husband, or both. 

As the Lebor Gabala sets out to explain Ireland's past, so the Dindshenchas 
“Lore about Places” explains its geography. An extensive collection of toponymic 
lore, the Dindshenchas explains the origins of the names of numerous locations in 
Ireland. Many locations have several narratives attached to them. These items of 
lore exist in both prose and verse forms in the same manuscripts, as part of a single 
collection; however, the prose and verse versions of the Dindshenchas have been 
edited separately, a practice which has created an artificial division between them. 52 
According to Edward Gwynn, the metrical Dindshenchas predates the prose, with 
the latter based in a large part on the former. He divides the texts into two 
recensions (1935: 3). The only complete copy of the first recension, containing 
both verse and prose, appears in the Book of Leinster. Gwynn dates the 
compilation of the verse in this recension to the second half of the eleventh 
century, and the composition of the prose to the period between 1100 and 1125 
(1935: 111, 113).- Relatively complete copies of the second recension may be 
found in thirteen manuscripts, including the Yellow Book of Lecan and the Book 
of Ballymote. Gwynn dates this recension to the last quarter of the twelfth century 
(1935: 114). 


The Mythological Cycle 


The “Mythological Cycle” would be better called the cycle of the Tiiatha De 
Danann, since it concerns the group who, according to Irish story, peopled Ireland 
before the coming of the Gael, known within the tradition as the “sons of Mil” or, 
in the modem Anglicization, “Milesians.” Although the Tuatha De Danann appear 
in other stories in medieval Irish tradition, they are the focus of this cycle. These 
stories do not form as strong or cohesive a narrative tradition as do the Ulster and 
Fenian Cycles, but they all center on the Tuatha De. 

Other than the LG and the Dindshenchas, the texts in this cycle with which we 
are concerned are attested in late manuscripts and in few copies. Cath Maige 
Tuired, literally translated into English as the “Battle of Moytura” but known as 
the “Second Battle of Moytura” (2MT), concerns a battle between the Tuatha De 
Danann and the Fomoire, a sea-based, semi-demonic race. With the excuse that the 
Tuatha De king is half-Fomoire, the Fomoire impose excessive tribute on the 
Tuatha De Danann, who eventually revolt. There are two recensions of the text, 
each represented by a single manuscript. However, it is clear that the traditions 
2MT embodies were familiar to many of those writing in medieval Ireland (cf. 
Murphy 1956-57b; Scowcroft 1988: 32-45). Cath Maige Tuired, based on Old Irish 
materials, appears in Harleian 5280, written in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, while the early Modem Irish Cath Muige Tuireadh appears in RIA MS. 
24.P.9, written in 1651-2. The dates assigned to the earlier version range from the 
early ninth to twelfth centuries. It seems most likely that it is the product of an 
eleventh- or twelfth-century redactor working on ninth-century material (Gray 
1982: 11). Brian 6 Cufv declines to date the later text (1945: 17). 

Although the Cath Maige Tuired Cunga “The First Battle of Moytura” (literally, 
“The Battle of Moytura at Cong”) (1MT) comes before the second in 
“mythological time,” the text may have been written with Cath Maige Tuired as a 
model.- This tale tells of the arrival of the Tuatha De Danann in Ireland and their 
battle with the Fir Bolg — the previous invaders — for the island. The language of 
the text, found in H.2.17, is Early Modem Irish, with occasional Late Middle Irish 
forms; Gerard Murphy dates it to the thirteenth century (Murphy 1956-57b: 196). 


The Ulster Cycle 

The “Ulster Cycle,” set at the time of the birth of Christ, centers on the warriors 
of Conchobar mac Nessa. The chief hero of this group of stories is Cu Chulainn; 
the milieu is that of the warrior aristocracy. The main enemies of Ulster are Ailill 
and Medb, king and queen of Connacht. The centerpiece of the Ulster cycle is the 
Tain Bo Cuailnge (often simply called the Tain), in which Medb leads the forces of 
Ireland on a cattle raid into Ulster to steal a prized bull, and Cu Chulainn single- 
handedly defends the province. 

Many of the other stories belong to the cycle because they are remscela 'fore¬ 
tales' to the Tain, while others simply concern the Ulster heroes. The Tain has been 
preserved in three recensions, the first two of which will be used at length in this 
dissertation.- Recension One is recounted in Lebor na hUidre “The Book of the 


Dun Cow,” Egerton 1782, and YBL. None of these versions is complete. The 
Lebor na hUidre (LU), written about 1100, is the oldest manuscript which contains 
the Tain. This version is a conflation of two 9th-century versions, and the story is 
known to have existed in the first half of the eighth century (O'Rahilly 1967: ix). 
Rudolf Thurneysen held that it may have been recorded as early as the middle of 
the seventh century (1921: 112; 1933: 209). Recension Two is recounted in the 
Book of Leinster. There, the text is complete except for one page, which can be 
supplied from the later “Stowe version” in RIA MS. C vi 3. As Cecile O'Rahilly 
notes in her edition of the Leinster Tain: 

Recension II is a carefully unified narrative. Much of Recension I is lacking, in 
particular some of the long rhetorical passages. No references are made to variant 
versions; contradictions are eliminated; many episodes are expanded and 
elaborated and some poems and prose passages are added (1967: xv). 

Both on account of this very unification, which betrays the redactor's efforts 
toward organization, and the later date of Recension Two, Recension One is the 
version of the Tain preferred by most scholars. But this very organization makes 
Recension Two more convenient to this survey, and I will follow its order here. No 
privileging of Recension Two is intended. 

One of the remscela, known as Tain Bo Regamna “The Cattle Raid of 
Regamna,” appears in two manuscripts, the Yellow Book of Lecan and Egerton 
1782, copied in 1517 (Corthals 1987: 11-12). Johan Corthals assigns an “early 
Middle Irish” date to the text (1987: 15), while Thurneysen dates it to the ninth 
century (1921: 667). In this, the only prose tale to feature the Morrigan in a leading 
role, Cu Chulainn confronts her as she drives a cow out of Ulster. 

Another of the remscela, Echtrae Nerai “The Adventures of Nera” also 
concerns the kidnapping of this cow. According to Thurneysen, this text, which 
makes its earliest appearance in the Book of Leinster, cannot predate the tenth 
century (1921: 668). Nera is a Connachtman who comes to live in a si'd. Although 
not central to the story, the Morrigan steals Nera's son Aingen's cow and take her 
to Cuailnge to bull her on the Donn of Cuailnge. In earlier Irish tradition, this story 
was known as both Tain Be Aingen “The Raid of Aingen's Wife” and, more aptly, 
Tain Bo Aingen “The Cattle Raid of Aingen.” 

One more remscel is Nomden Ulad 7 Emuin Macha, “The Debility of the 
Ulstermen and the Twins of Macha,”- which recounts the origins of the mysterious 
malady from which the men of Ulster suffer at times of crisis. In the story, the king 
of Ulster forces Macha to race his horses in spite of her late state of pregnancy. She 
curses the men of Ulster with the malady, the ces noinden, which will later force 
Cu Chulainn, who is not an Ulsterman, to defend the province singlehanded. 

According to Thurneysen, there are three recensions of this text. The older 
recension may be found in manuscripts including the Book of Lermoy and YBL, 
while the second appears in the Book of Leinster, and the third is found in Trinity 
College Library H.3.18, a “manuscript” which, although bound in quarto form, is a 


collection of fragments of books of various sizes and different ages, the bulk dating 
to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Thurneysen argues that the text was not 
composed earlier than the late tenth century (1921: 668). Vernam Hull concludes 
that it was probably originally composed during the Old Irish period and was 
probably in existence by the middle of the ninth century (1968: 15). 

Not all of the Ulster cycle tales are remscelci to the Tain. Some center on Cu 
Chulainn himself. The story of his Macgmmrada “Boyhood Deeds” is embedded 
in the Tain. The next important stage in his life, the taking of a wife and training at 
arms, is covered in Tochmarc Entire “The Wooing of Emer.” In this text, the hero 
woos Emer in spite of her father's formidable resistance against the match, and 
travels to the otherworld to learn feats of arms from the warrior-woman Scathach. 
The earliest copy, with the exception of a fragment in LU, appears in RIA MS 
D.4.2, which dates to the fourteenth century. In his edition, A. G. van Hamel notes 
that the “earliest portions doubtless reflect the language of the eighth century, but 
of the surviving versions the oldest does not go back beyond the tenth or the 
eleventh century” (1933: 17). 

Cu Chulainn's death is also recounted within the Ulster cycle. Aided Con 
Culainn “The Death of Cu Chulainn” exists in two recensions (Thurneysen 1921: 
547).- Julius Pokomy dates the older recension to the mid-eighth century at the 
latest (1919: 123), as early as the Wurzburg glosses. Later scholars generally 
consider Pokomy's dates to be unreliable, but the text's presence in LL argues for 
an early date. The second recension, by far the longer, is extant in many copies 
from the fifteenth century on. 

In both recensions, in spite of the attempts of Cathbad and the women of Ulster 
to stop him, Cu Chulainn goes to fight the offspring of three enemies he has 
already slain (Cailitm the druid, Coirpre Nia Fer, and Cu Roi). Since the Ulstermen 
have not yet recovered from the ces noinden, he is forced to fight alone. Two of the 
most noteworthy episodes in the tale are the defense of the mortally wounded hero 
by his loyal horse, the Lfath Macha, and Conall Cernach's vengeance upon Cu 
Chulainn's killers. 

Not all of the tales in the Ulster cycle feature its central hero. Bruiden Da 
Chocae “Da Choca's Hostel” comes late in the internal chronology of the cycle. 
After Conchobar's death, the Ulstermen decide to crown his eldest son, Cormac 
Conn Loinges. But Cormac resides not in Ulster but in Connaught with Ailill and 
Medb. Cormac sets out for Ulster, but in the course of his journey, violates all his 
gessa 'prohibitions.' By the end of the tale he and almost all his men are destroyed. 

This tale appears in two manuscripts, H.3.18, and H.1.17, written in 1765. 
According to Thurneysen, the tale as we have it could not have been written before 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. He further claims that the redactor might 
have supplied most of the tale's contents himself, referring to him as the Verfasser 
'author' (1921: 586-87). There must have been an earlier version, however, since 
there are references to the destruction of this hostel as early as the ninth century, 
and the title is present in both of the tale-lists (O'Rahilly 1946: 130-40). 


The Fenian Cycle 


While the warrior aristocracy served as the cast of characters for the Ulster 
Cycle, the “Fenian Cycle” centers on Finn mac Cumaill and the fiana, 
“professional” warriors of the Mannerbund and sometime outlaws. Although tales 
about Finn and his men were circulating in Ireland as early as the seventh century 
(Meyer 1910: xv-xxxi), not until the twelfth century were Fenian tales gathered 
into a single composition of larger scope. In a framing tale, Saint Patrick 
encounters some of the surviving members of the fiana, Cailte and Oisin, who have 
miraculously lived into Patrick's era. The saint asks them about their exploits and a 
scribe writes their stories and poems down. The result is the Acallam na Senorach 
“The Colloquy of the Old Men,” the centerpiece of the Fenian Cycle. Much of the 
Acallam recounts place-lore and so is reminiscent of the Dindshenchas. Stokes' 
edition- of the early versions of the text is based on four fifteenth-century 
manuscripts (Stokes 1900b: x-xii). The Acallam was in existence by 1175. The two 
earliest recensions we have are fragmentary and date to about 1200, while another 
thirteenth- or fourteenth-century version is more complete (see Ni Sheaghdha 
1942-45). 

Beyond the Acallam, Finn's early history is recounted in Macgnimartha Finn 
“The Boyhood Deeds of Finn.” This text is preserved in Codex Laud 610, a 
fifteenth-century manuscript, and dates from the twelfth century (Meyer 1882; 
Nagy 1985: 7, 209-18). The tale tells of the boy Demne's rearing in secret by 
hunter-druidesses, the gaining of his name, and his acquisition of secret wisdom. 

The oldest relevant “Fenian” text concerns not Finn but the leader of another 
flan, Fothad Canainne. Surviving only in a single late copy, Reicne Fothaid 
Canainne has been dated on linguistic grounds to some time between the late 
eighth and early tenth century (Meyer 1910: xviii, 1). Although the poem is given 
no title in the Royal Irish Academy paper manuscript B.4.2 in which it is 
recounted, a prose retelling of Fothad's story in H.3.17 refers to it by that title, and 
the poem calls itself a reicne in its forty-sixth stanza. Fothad Canainne was the 
leader of a Munster warband who sent one of his men to woo the wife of Ailill, 
leader of a Connacht flan. After exacting a steep bride-price, the woman consented 
to go with Fothad, but Ailill followed them and slew Fothad, after which Fothad's 
severed head uttered this poem to her. 


The Historical Cycles 

The “Historical Cycles” do not have consistent set of characters or an overall 
story-line. Rather, each cycle concerns a legendary or historical Irish king, starting 
with Labraid Loingsech, who, according to tradition, was king of Leinster in the 
third century, B.C. One cycle centers on Domnall, son of Aed, king of Ireland c. 
628-642 A.D., and includes two tales which we will examine, Fled Duin na nGed 
“The Banquet of Dun na n-Gedh” and Cath Muige Rath “The Battle of Magh 
Rath.” The historical battle was fought in 637. John O'Donovan's edition of both 


tales is based on the versions in the Yellow Book of Lecan (1842: vii), which he 
takes to be “not older than the latter end of the twelfth century” (1842: vii-viii). 
Fled Duin na nGed has been edited twice since O'Donovan. Carl Marstrander's 
edition, unfortunately, lacks introduction or glossary (1910). Ruth Lehmann, in her 
edition, dates the YBL text to the early eleventh century (1964: x). 

Both stories concern contention between Domnall and Congal Claen, king of 
Ulster. Notably, they center not on Domnall but on Congal, an anti-hero. The same 
feature is shared by Cath Almaine “The Battle of Allen,” which recounts events of 
718 A.D., relating the defeat of Fergal, high-king of Ireland, thanks to the curse of 
a wronged leper. This tale, an independent prose tale in three manuscripts 
(including YBL and the Book of Fermoy), is unique among the texts in this 
dissertation because it belongs to the annalistic tradition. It forms part of the first of 
the Fragmentary Annals found in a Brussels MS, Bibliotheque Roy ale 5301-29 
(Radner 1978; O'Donovan 1860). O Riain dates the common original of the two 
recensions of this text to some time in the tenth century (1978: xxvi). 

Cath Maige Lena, a historical tale with connections to the Fenian Cycle, tells of 
the partition of Ireland between Conn Cetchathach 'of the Hundred Battles' and 
Eogan Mor. This tale was probably composed for an O'Sullivan chieftain in the 
thirteenth century (Curry 1855). 

Airne Fingein, another text in the cycle of Conn of the Hundred Battles (Dillon 
1946: 11; Vendryes 1953: xvi, xix-xxi), is structurally reminiscent of the Acallam 
na Sendrach. The text is preserved in four fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
manuscripts. According to Tom Peete Cross and Arthur C. L. Brown, the text was 
first written down during the Old Irish period, perhaps the ninth century (1918: 32- 
3), while Joseph Vendryes dates the text on linguistic grounds to the ninth or tenth 
century (1953: xxii). Fingen, a petty king, is on night watch on Samain eve and 
meets with a woman of the sid. She speaks to him of many wonders, the first and 
last of which is Conn's birth that same night. Fingen flees his own land, lest he be 
subject to Conn. Conn hears of Fingen and pursues him. In the end, Fingen joins 
him, spending fifty years in his company and winning seventeen battles. 

Another “historical” text with which we will be concerned is Cathreim 
Thoirdhealbhaig “The Wars of Turlough.” Written by Sean Mac Craith in the 
middle of the fourteenth century,- the text is a history of the wars in Clare from 
1204 on, particularly the war between the Anglo-Norman De Clares and the 
O'Briens, which reached its bloody end at Corcomroe. 


Da Derga's Hostel 

One tale has not been mentioned as a part of any of the cycles discussed so far 
because it belongs in all of them but the Fenian Cycle.- Togail Bruidne Da Derga 
“The Destruction of Da Derga's Hostel” is first recounted in LU, mainly in ninth- 
century Irish. Conaire Mor, son of Etarscel, king of Tara, a model king, is induced 
to violate his gessa and so bring about his own doom — a death at the hands of a 
band of reavers which includes his own fosterbrothers, along with a host of 


supernatural opponents. The story begins with a multiform of Tochmarc Etaine 
“The Wooing of Etaine,” a tale from the Mythological Cycle. Conaire is a king, 
and is treated much in the manner of those of the Historical Cycles. Conall 
Cernach, a hero of the Ulster Cycle, also appears in this text. 


Irish Translations of Continental Literature 

Not all of the secular literary activity in medieval Ireland was concerned with 
Irish traditions. The literature of the Continent was also translated into Irish. A 
number of classical texts were translated into Irish during the medieval period, and 
several of these, hailing from the twelfth century, will be utilized below.- These 
“translations” were hardly rigorous, however. Although the translators of these 
texts were fluent in both Irish and Latin, they hardly hesitated to abbreviate, 
embellish or otherwise distort their texts to make them conform to contemporary 
taste (Myrick 1991: 92-108 and 1993: 53-80; Williams and Ford 1992: 134-40). 

If the number of extant copies is any indication, the most popular of these 
translations was an adaptation of the first seven books of Lucan's Pharsalia, a 
history of the Roman Civil War. The translation, Cath Catharda “The Civil War,” 
is the third longest Irish-language composition of the medieval period, after Tain 
Bo Cuailnge and Acallam na Sendrach. Eight copies are extant. The influence of 
this text is apparent in Sean Mac Craith's Cathreim Thoirdhealbhaig “The Wars of 
Turlough” (Mac Craith 1929: xiv; Williams and Ford 1992: 136). 

Known on the Continent through the French poem Roman de Thebes (c. 1150) 
and Boccaccio's Teseide, the Thebaid of Statius (c. 40 - c. 95 A.D.), a history of 
Thebes, was also translated into Irish. The Irish version, Togail na Tebe, appears in 
two manuscripts. The text's editor, Calder, dates the original translation to the early 
Middle Irish period (1922: xi). 

A medieval “bestseller,” De Excidio Troiae Historia, by Dares the Phrygian, 
purports to be a Latin prose translation of an eyewitness account of the Trojan 
War, but was written between 400 and 600, A.D. Three Irish translations exist, 
each entitled Togail Troi; two of these have been translated into English by 
Whitley Stokes and Leslie Myrick. The three rescensions of the text appear in 
seven manuscripts (most of them fourteenth or fifteenth century), including the 
Book of Leinster and the Book of Ballymote. Stokes' edition represents Rescension 
One, dated by Gearoid MacEoin to c. 1200, while Myrick translated Rescension 
Two, dated to the tenth century (MacEoin 1960-61: 193-202; 1967: 42-44). The 
third rescension has never been edited or dated. 

Achilles appears in another text as well: a translation of Statius' Achilleid, a 
literary work particularly ripe for adaptation into Irish since it parallels the native 
macgmmrada “Boyhood Deeds” genre. The Achilleid translation exists in both 
prose and verse form. The prose text is dated c. 1150-125, the verse, c. 1150. O 
hAodha argues for a date of around 1100 for the original translation into Irish 
(1979: 83). 


The Structure of this Investigation 


This investigation will first examine references to the Morrigan (under various 
names) in the glosses and glossaries in order to establish the information the 
compilers of these texts considered most essential about the Morrigan. Then, the 
passages in Lebor Gabala and the Banshenchas which mention the Morngan, 
which are genealogical in nature, will demonstrate both the Morrigan's familial 
relationships and the interchangeability of her many names. I will then explore the 
etymology of those names. Having constructed a sort of “definition” of the 
Morngan, I will then examine her appearances namative text by narrative text, in 
order to construct a model of the activities she carries out. The balance of Chapter 
One will examine the narratives of the Mythological Cycle. 

Chapter Two will examine the interactions between the Morrigan and heroes, 
particularly in the Ulster Cycle, refining and expanding the model formed in 
Chapter One. The Morrigan's relationship with Cu Chulainn, seems contradictory. 
By viewing that relationship within a wider frame, by applying the model 
developed in this investigation, I will attempt to resolve its inconsistencies. 'The 
Washer at the Ford,' a female figure portending death, and a variety of female 
figures who are mentors to warriors, will help illuminate the relationship between 
the Morrigan and heroes in general. 

Chapter Three expands upon various themes developed in the earlier chapters, 
including Nemain's specialization in terror, the literary use of the appearance of the 
Badb as a trope which signals a terrible battle, the Morrigan's role in inciting troops 
to battle, her powers of prophecy, and her conferring of fame and glory. This 
chapter also explores the available literary, archaeological, and historical evidence 
for a Celtic war goddess cult, a cult whose rites might hypothetically explain many 
of the conundrums of Morngan lore. 

Chapter Four reaches outside native Irish literature, first testing the model by 
comparing it to passages in medieval Irish translations of Latin texts which feature 
creatures akin to the Morrigan, including the Furies and certain goddesses 
associated with battle. Examining how the medieval Irish translators used the 
Morngan to interpret these figures, and vice versa, and how the translators altered 
the texts they were translating, will provide a useful verification of the model. 
Second, a cross-cultural comparison between the Morrigan and the Valkyries will 
allow us to postulate a mythic substrate that may provide a key to understanding all 
the evidence gathered in this investigation. 


The Morrigan in Mythological 
Tradition 



Our inquiry as to whether the Morrigan is indeed a “war goddess” starts 
with her role in what the chapter title calls, for the sake of convenience, 
the “mythological tradition.” The term is misleading, for all the literature 
and lore of the Morrigan is in some sense mythological, since all of it 
embodies the world view of early Irish society and concerns the 
relationship between this world and the otherworld. This chapter is 
concerned with evidence which should give us the most essential 
information about the Morrigan. The literature consulted in this chapter, 
then, is where we might hope to find a description of the Morrigan, both of 
what she is, and what she does. This chapter will concern not only the 
literature of the Mythological Cycle, but also what the medieval Irish 
literati had to say about the Morrigan in non-narrative contexts. By nature, 
the glosses serve as a precis of the medieval Irish understanding of the 
Morrigan, since it is the nature of glosses to supply the most basic 
information about then subjects. In the glossaries the Morrigan goes under 
a number of names. The appearances of these names in genealogical 
passages from Banshenchas and LG allow us to link these names together, 
and show that they are all aspects of the same figure. The etymologies of 
these names can give us clues to a very old level of understanding about 
them, one presumably no longer available to the medieval Irish. Finally, 
narrative texts from the Mythological Cycle will show us the Morrigan in 
action, allowing us to construct a model of how the Morrigan functions 
within the literature, a model that the later chapters will flesh out. 


The Morrigan in the Glosses and Glossaries 

By their nature, glossaries give their information in tidbits. It is only by 
examining them one by one that we can fill in our picture of the Morrigan. 
Here, rather than approaching this body of literature text by text, I will 
explore the glosses and the glossaries name by name, in order to see what 
they have to tell us about each of these “personae” of the Morrigan. 

The first appearance of the name or term morrigan in all of Irish 
literature occurs in the manuscript Regina No. 215 in a gloss of Isaiah 
34.14, a passage which recounts the desolation of Edom. 1 Lamia is there 
glossed monstrum in femine figura .i. morigain 'monster in female form, 
that is, a morrigan 2 (Stokes and Strachan 1901:1.2.6). The codex was 
written in 876 or 877 A.D.. On folios 88-106 it contains a glossary to the 
books of the Old Testament, and the Old Irish glosses are found in this 
section (Stokes and Strachan 1901:1.xiii). 

Lamia is a word associated with a diverse tradition of female monsters 
in Greek and Roman lore. Like the Morrigan, she appears sometimes 
singly, sometimes as a group. As a child-killing monster, her appearance 
was much like that of the Sirens and the Haipies, birds with a human head. 


In early texts, Lamia is sometimes considered the mother of Scylla. In 
later times, however, the Lamiae were depicted as phantoms in the form of 
lovely women who seduced men in order to eat their flesh and drink their 
blood. The only possible evidence of their cult is found in Britain 
(Daremberg and Saglio 1896: s.v. Lamia; Kroll 1893-1972: s.v. Lamia; 
and Smith 1876: s.v. Lamia). 

This gloss from Regina No. 215 belongs to a long tradition of Biblical 
commentary. The Hebrew word translated as lamia in the Vulgate and 
'screech owl' in the KJV is Lilith, -a word mentioned only once in the Old 
Testament^ hence provoking much discussion. Like the Lamia, Lilith is a 
female demon of the night who devours children. In the Talmud and the 
Midrash, she appears as a winged creature with long, flowing hair, an 
appearance once again reminiscent of the Lamia (Harris and Waltke 1980: 
479). Lilith also appears in numerous more ancient Semitic texts, and the 
Hebrew word itself is probably derived from Akkadian lili#tu, a type of 
demoness (Driver et al. 1906: 539; Harris and Waltke 1980: 479; Watts 
1987: 13-4).- This first appearance of the Morrigan, whether the common 
noun or the name is intended, tells us that, like Lamia and her precursor, 
the Morrigan was, in the ninth century, a “monster in female form.” 

Another gloss in which morrigan appears, this time in Cormac's 
Glossary, also uses the term to denote a class of malign supernatural 
beings: 

Gudemain .i. uatha 7 morrfgnae (Meyer 1912a: 58).- 
Gudeman , i.e. horrors and morrigna. 1 

Uatha is easily understood as the plural of hath 'a horrible or terrible thing' 
(DIL s.v.). Gudemain remains opaque, but the malign nature of the beings 
in question is clear. 

The same word, albeit spelled differently, is the subject of a gloss in 
Trinity H.3.18, in which the glossator analyzes the term first as a 
compound of gu- 'false, lying' plus demon 'demon,' then guth 'voice, sound' 
plus emn- 'double' ( DIL s.v.): 

Gudomain, .i. fennoga no bansigaidhe. ut est glaidhomuin goa, .i. na 
demuin goacha, na morrigna; no go conach demain iat na bansigaide go 
connach demain iffrunn iat acht demain aeoir na fendoga. no eamnait 
anglaedha na sinnaigh, ocus eamnait a ngotha na fendoga (Stokes 1859: 
169). 

Gudomain, i.e. hooded crows, or women from the sid; lying wolves, that 
is, the false demons, the morrigna. Or “falsehood,&148; so that they (the 
bansigaidhe- and the hooded crows) are not demons; “falsehood,” so that 
they are not demons of hell but demons of the air. They double the cries of 


the foxes, and they double the voices of the hooded crows.- 

Regardless of the folk etymologies that underlie it, this gloss confirms and 
sharpens the impression given by the first two. The morrigna are clearly 
demonic, and more specifically, demons of the air rather than of hell. 
Further, it is clear that a morrigan is a member of a specific class of 
malign beings. 


Macha 

The last remaining gloss using morrigan, from O'Mulconry's Glossary, 
does not center on the Morrigan, but on Macha, who is along with the 
Morrigan, one of the “daughters of Ernmas”. Here again, morrigan 
appears to be a generic term, not a proper noun: 

Macha: .i. badb. no asi an tres morrigan, unde mesrad Macha: .i. cendte 
doine iarna n-airlech (Stokes 1899a: 271). 

Macha, .i.e. a crow, or one of the three morrigna. Mesrad Machae, the 
mast- of Macha, i.e. the heads of men that have been slaughtered.- 

For the sake of convenience, this gloss will be referred to later as the 
mesrad Macha gloss. According to Hennessy, the same gloss appears, “a 
little amplified,” in H.3.18, there identifying Badb, Macha, and Morrigan 
as the three Morrigna (1870: 36). 

Maiche .i. bodb. No isi in tres morrigan .i. maiche 7 bodb 7 morrigan. 
Unde mesrad maiche .i. cenna daoine iamanairlech. Ut dixit dubruis 
Garbae adbae innon fil, 
i llomrad fir maiche mes, 
i n-agat laichliu i lies 

i lluaidet- mna trogain tres (Stokes 1859: 213; Meyer 1919: 98). 

Macha, i.e. a crow, or one of the three morrigna, that is, Macha and Badb 
and Morrigan. Whence Mesrad Macha, the mast of Macha, i.e. the heads 
of men that have been slaughtered. As Dub Ruis said: 

There are rough places yonder 
Where men cut off the mast of Macha; 

Where they drive young calves- into the fold;- 
Where the raven-women instigate battle. 

Given that the verse is intended to illustrate the gloss, it seems logical to 
identify the mna trogain of the last line with the three morrigna. 

The gloss is more than a “little amplified&148; in this manuscript, yet 


has gone unnoticed, perhaps at least in part because of Hennessy's 
dismissal. While the version in O'Mulconry's Glossary establishes the 
membership of Macha in this group and then associated her with the 
severed heads of the slain, the H.3.18 stanza encapsulates several key 
practices of the Morrigan. These morrigna instigate battle, much as 
Boudicca would have incited her troops to battle, or in the manner of a 
Brosnacha Catha. The battle is a cattle raid, since the driving of calves- in 
a martial context must refer to crech. Finally, in the person of Macha, they 
claim their due after the slaughter. 

Another gloss, apparently late in date since it appears only in O'Clery's 
Glossary, refers not only to severed heads but to corpses as well: Macha .i. 
baclhb, no feannog . mol macha .i. cruinniughadh badhb, no feannog 
“Macha, i.e. Badb, or a hooded crow. The heap of Macha, that is the 
collection- of the badba, or hooded crows” (Miller 1879-83: 19). 

In these glosses, which link the Morrigan and Macha, a morrigan 
appears to be one of a class of monstrous supernatural females with an 
appreciation of the spoils of slaughter. The appended poem connects this 
class of beings with cattle-raiding, even so far as to credit its instigation to 
them. 


Badb 

The Morrigan does not appear again in the medieval glossary tradition 
under this name, but she does appear several times under names which are 
associated with her elsewhere. Two other names are connected with her in 
the following passage from Tochmarc Emire, an Ulster cycle tale. In this 
passage, glosses which would have been between the lines of or in the 
margin of an earlier copy have been incorporated into the text: 

I Ross Bodba .i. na Morngnae. Ar is ed a ross side .i. Crich Roiss 7 is si 
dano in Bodb catha i 7 is fria asberar Be Neid ... uair is inand Neid 7 dia 
in chatha (van Hamel 1933: 42). 

In the Wood of the Badb, i.e. of the Morrigan. For that is her wood, i.e. the 
land of Ross, and she is the Badb of battle and is called Be Neit 'the Wife 
of Neit' ... for Neit is the same as God of Battle. 

Here the Morrigan is equated with both the Badb and Be Neit. It is worth 
noting that while this text is fairly late, tenth century at the earliest,- when 
the Irish would have been Christians for at least four hundred years, she is 
clearly depicted as a deity of their past. 

We saw the word badb 'hooded crow' earlier in the mesrad Macha 
gloss. While there are a number of relevant entries in O'Connell's glossary, 
for example, badb appears with far greater consistency than any of the 


other relevant words or names: 


Badb-catha — Fionog, a royston crow, a squall crow. 

Badb, i.e. bean sidhe, a female fairy, phantom, or spectre, supposed to be 
attached to certain families, and to appear sometimes in the form of squall 
crows, or royston crows. 

Macha; i.e. a royston crow. 

Morrighan; i.e. the great fairy. 

Nearn hair, i.e. Badb catha no feannog; a badb catha, or a royston crow 
(Given in Hennessy 1870: 35).- 

As we will see, Badb 'hooded crow - is the common noun most 
consistently connected with the Morrfgan. This word has since fallen out 
of usage to refer to a species of bird, hence the use of feannog in its place. 
Maria Tymoczko has demonstrated that the Irish terms for species of black 
birds overlap appreciably (1990: 158-9, 165-7), hence justifying the 
interpretation of mna trogain, “raven-women” as morrigna. The 
association is clear enough on the surface. Crows and ravens are the 
principal carrion birds of Ireland. After the slaughter of battle, crows 
congregate on the field to feast on the dead. The connection between the 
Morrfgan and badba may be far deeper and darker than this, however, as 
we shall see in Chapter Three. 

Another gloss which includes badb appears in both Cormac's and 
O'Davoren's glossaries: 

Cru Fechto .i. badb (Meyer 1912a: 26; cf. Stokes 1862: 12). 

Cm Fechto, that is, a hooded crow. 

Crufhechta .i. bodba (Stokes 1904b: 256).- 
Cru-fhechta, .i.e. hooded crows. 

The first element of crufhechta is clearly cru 'blood, gore' ( DIL s.v.). The 
meaning of the second is uncertain, either 'a fight, attack, assault' or 'a 
time, occasion' {DIL s M.fecht). A gloss in Egerton 158 strongly implies 
the carrion-eating nature of the Badb, since badb is there associated with 
the vulture: 

badhbh, fiach garbh, preachann ingneach (Stokes 1906: 148). 

Badb, rough raven, clawed vulture. 

In the narrative literature, as we shall see, badb and morrigain are almost 
always used with the definite article. Indeed, the Morrfgan is often referred 
to as the Badb. However, in the glosses, both words are used without 


articles, again suggesting that they are being used to denote a class of 
beings. 


Be Neit and Nemain 

The other of the Morrfgan's names in the Tochmarc Entire passage, Be 
Neit,- refers to her “marriage” to Neit (although Elizabeth Gray maintains 
that Be Neit means merely “woman of battle” (1983: 118)). This passage 
suggests the interchangeability of these names, a quality which will be 
further considered below. Cormac's Glossary features Be Neit several 
times, connecting her to yet more figures, and further demonstrating the 
Morrfgan's maleficent nature: 

Be neid .i. Neid nomen uiri. Be eius Nemon a ben. Ba neimnech tra in 
lanamain sin (Meyer 1912a: 17). 

Be Neit .i. Neit is the name of a man. Nemon was his wife. This couple 
was venomous indeed. 

Since the Morrfgan is also Be Neit, this gloss identifies Nemain with the 
Morrfgan. The gloss also mentions the nature of these two, their 
“venom,&148; with neimnech linked to the name of Neit's wife, Nemain, 
by folk etymology. Another entry in Cormac's Glossary, also common to 
both versions, has more to say about the couple: 

Neid .i. dfa catha la geinti Goideal. Nemon uxor illius .i. a ben sin. (Meyer 
1912a: 83; see also Stokes 1862: 31) 

Neit, i.e. a god of battle the pagan Irish have. Nemain is his wife. 

A similar gloss appears in a glossary in H.3.18: 

Neid .i. dfa catha. Nemon a ben sin. Ut est Be Neit (Stokes 1859: 191). 

Neit, that is, the god of battle. Nemain is his wife. Indeed, she is Be Neit. 

Although none of the female figures associated with the Morrfgan are 
explicitly referred to as deities within the glossaries, here Neit is plainly 
referred to as a god iclia), as he is in Tochmarc Emire. He is also explicitly 
connected with battle. This is some of our strongest evidence thus far that 
his wife is, like him, a deity associated with warfare. 

Yet another gloss in Cormac's Glossary refers to Be Neit, and, by 
implication, to Nemain, who is identified as Be Neit elsewhere in this text: 

Be ne[i]t (.i. badb) .i. be ben 7 net cath, 7 olca dfblfnaib. Inde dicitur: 'be 


net fort' (Meyer 1912a: 16). 


Be Neit (i.e. crow) i.e. be 'woman, wife' and net 'battle,' and both were 
evil. Thus it is said: 'Be Neit upon you'. 

Once again, her association with battle is made explicit, since Neit is 
glossed not as an individual, but as battle itself, and her malevolent nature 
is once again made clear, as is her connection to the Badb. 

Two other glosses on Nemain, both from O'Clery's glossary, are equally 
clear: Nemhain .i. ddsacht, no mire “Nemain, that is panic or 
frenzy&148;- (Miller 1879-83: 29) and Nemhan .i. badhb chatha, no 
feannog “Nemain, that is, the Badb of battle, or a hooded crow” (Miller 
1879-83: 29). The latter gloss identified Nemain directly with the Badb, a 
detail not apparent in the earlier glossaries; the former identifies her in 
terms of a aspect of battle, which, as we shall see below, she brings about. 
O'Mulconry's glossary has a quite puzzling gloss about Nemain: 

Nemain dega .i. aibli tened, ut dicitur: nemain dega derci et reliqua- 
(Stokes 1899a: 273). 

Nemain dega, that is, sparks of fire, as it is said: The red nemain dega, etc. 

The same gloss, along with the rest of the poem, appears in H.3.18: 

Nemain degha .i. uible tened, ut dixit Fer Muman: 

Neamain deaga deirge 

airethait berbtha biad ndeoil (Stokes 1859: 191). 

Nemain dega, that is, sparks of fire. As Fer Muman said: 

The red nemain dega 

consume the boiled food of sucking. 

This gloss has remained a mystery, and will be discussed in the final 
chapter. 


Neit 

Although we are not directly concerned with Neit here, the remaining 
glosses which feature him may shed light on his wife. Not only do Cormac 
and H.3.18 define Neit as a god, but O'Davoren does as well: Net A. dia 
catha- ’’Neit, that is, a god of battle” (Stokes 1904b: 424). Neit is 
elsewhere defined not as a god of battle, but as battle itself, perhaps as its 
personification. As in one of the glosses on Be Neit above (Meyer 1912a: 
16), in Cormac's Glossary Neit appears in a gloss on cul 'chariot' as 


denkath 'strong battle,' and likewise in a gloss from O'Clery, cath 'battle' 
(Stokes 1862: 12-13; Miller 1879-83: 28). In H.3.18 and in another of 
O'Clery's glosses, Neit is glossed guin, which can signify either a wound 
itself or the act of wounding (Stokes 1859: 191; Miller 1879-83: 28). 


Fea 

While only Nemain appears as Neit's wife in the glossaries, he has 
another wife in LG and the Banshenchas, Fea (Dobbs 1930-32: 168; 
Macalister 1941: 122, 130, 160, 182, 188, 194). Orthographic variants of 
her name, fe and fee, are the subjects of several glosses from Cormac's and 
O'Davoren's glossaries, although none of them identify fe(e) as the name 
or title of a being. (This type of orthographic variation is elsewhere 
attested in the word for 'ten.' Originally deec, it was later spelled deac and 
finally contracted to dec (Lewis and Pedersen 1989: 87; GOI 66; DIL s.v. 
deec).) While the proper name tends to be spelled Fea, and the common 
noun/e or fee, the spelling fea will be kept throughout this work except in 
quotations. Fea is glossed thus in both rescensions of Cormac's Glossary, 
with negligible variation: 

.. .flesc fhidaiti 7 fidad inni forfogen la Gsedelu di tomus coland 7 adnocul. 
7 nobid in flesc sin dogres irelcib nangente. 7 bafuath la each agabail 
inalaim 7 each ni ba hadetchi leo dobertis [leg. nobentis?] tria ogan 
innti.. .unde proverbium venit fe fris (Stokes 1862: 21).- 

...a rod of aspen, and that aspen [rod] was used by the Gaels for measuring 
corpses and graves. This rod was always in the cemeteries of the heathen, 
and each person considered it a horror to take it in his hand, and they 
marked each thing that was abominable to them upon it in Ogam.. .thence 
comes the proverb fefris “a fe to it”! 


A whole set of glosses on fea appear in O'Davoren's Glossary. Her e,fea 
is not an object associated with death, but death itself or a verb meaning to 
cause death: 

Fee .i. mors no roda marba, ut est each roda faebra fee. No fechair .i. bas, 
ut est fechair each nae ina cetchinaid (Stokes 1904b: 336; cf. Stokes 1862: 
84). 

Fee, i.e. death, or that which kills them, as in &147;each one, sword-edges 
may vanquish- them.” Or fechair, i.e. death, as in “each of them is slain 
for his foremost crime.” 


Another of O'Davoren's glosses on fea is not associated with death, but 
with aggression, as Nemain and Neit were in Cormac's, O'Davoren's, 
O'Clery's, and the H.3.18 glossaries. 

Fe (.i. ime) .i. fuachtain no innsaiged no imteacht, ut est acht ara 
condethbire madis fe- ina aimsiraib techta. No ma dia foas e (Stokes 
1904b: 349; cf. Stokes 1862: 87). 

fe, .i. fence, i.e. assailing or attacking or proceeding, as in “save for his full 
justification (?) if he attack them at his legal time.” Or, “if, when he 
besieges, he attacks.”- 

The meaning is obscure. It is clear that fea is associated with fighting, but 
whether it is a noun or a verb is unclear. “Fence” seems awkward, but may 
be borne out by the next gloss to be examined: 

Fe .i. fal, ut est fe fri ceird cainti. No fae .i. innarbaim uaim ceird na cainti 
(Stokes 1904b: 342; cf. Stokes 1862: 86). 

fe, i.e. fence, as in “a fence against the satirist's art,” or fae, that is, I 
banish from me the art of the satirists. 

Both glosses define fea as a fence, but one that defends not against 
physical force but against poetic assault. A poem from LG draws poetry 
into the range of Nemain's influence, if not Fea's: 

Heriu cid rotbla roa, 

Banba, Fotla, 7 Fea, 

Nemaind na forand fathach, 

Donand, mathair na nDea (Macalister 1941: 217). 

Eriu, — where is it that the famous road proceeded?- — 

Banba, Fotla, and Fea, 

Nemain of prophetic stanzas,- 
Danu, mother of the gods. 

As noted above, poetic incitement is characteristic of Celtic warfare, and 
the Morrfgan instigates battle. This passage intimates that (in this case as 
Nemain) her poetic talents may extend to prophecy, as will be amply 
borne out in later chapters. 

The glossary entries present a precis of the Morrfgan's essential nature: 
a monstrous, demonic class of female beings, she instigates cattle raids. 
Her names are used poetically in metaphors for the severed heads and 
heaped corpses of the slain. Wife to the god of battle, with whom she 
forms a venomous pair, she is madness, panic, frenzy, even death itself. 
Featured in not one but two proverbial expressions of ill will. Be Net fort 


and Fefris, she is consistently identified with the badb 'hooded crow.' She 
goes by many names, all of which can be linked. 


The Morrigan in the Lebor Gabala 

The Lebor Gabala Erenn, perhaps the greatest compendium of Irish 
mythology, belongs to the Mythological Cycle, but the Morrigan's 
appearances within this text are of an inventory rather than narrative 
nature. They will serve primarily to show the interchangeability of the 
Morrigan's names and titles, as well as her genealogy. 


The Daughters of Ernmas 

The Morrigan is mentioned twice in most recensions of LG. The 
daughters of Ernmas are first listed as followers of Eochu Ollathair, the 
Dagda. There is a good deal of variation regarding who they are. The 
Book of Leinster version reads: 

Badb 7 Macha 7 Anand, diatat Cichi Anand in Luachair trf ingena 
Embais- na bantuathige- (Macalister 1941: 122). 

Badb and Macha and Anu,- from whom the Paps of Anu- in Luachair are 
[named], were the three daughters of Ernmas the sorceress. 

The Book of Fermoy copy glosses Macha .i. in Morrigan (Macalister 
1941: 122). Redaction Three incoiporates this gloss, giving the “three” 
daughters of Ernmas as “Badb and Macha and Morrigan and Anand” 
(Macalister 1941: 183). There seems to be a compulsion to have “three” 
daughters of Ernmas, although four or even more names are given.- This 
is reminiscent of the common occurrence of four entries in a Welsh 
triad.- In each case, they are listed after Banba, Fotla, and Eriu, each of 
whom gave Ireland her name. In Redaction One, all six women are the 
daughters of Ernmas. 

The same four named morrigna also appear in the genealogy of the 
T hath a De Danann, again featured as Ernmas's “other” daughters right 
after Banba, Fotla, and Eriu: 

Tri ingena aile dana oc Ernmais, .i. Badb 7 Macha 7 Morrigu .i. Anand a 
hainmside (Macalister 1941: 130; Redaction 1). 

Emmas had three other daughters, that is, Badb and Macha and Morrigan, 
whose name was Anand. 


Tri hingena aile hie Ernmaiss, .i. Badb 7 Macha 7 Morrigu: 7 Anann, 
diatat cicha Anand in Urluachair, in sechtmudh ingen df. Badb 7 Nemuin, 
df mnai Neit meic Indui, da ingin do Elcmaire in Brogha (Macalister 1931: 
154; Redaction 2). 

Emmas had three other daughters, that is, Badb, and Macha, and 
Morrigan; and Ana, from whom are [named] the Paps of Ana in 
Urluachair, was her seventh daughter. Badb and Neman were the two 
wives of Net son of Indui, [they were] two daughters of Elcmar of the 
Brug. 

Badb 7 Macha 7 Anann (.i. in Morrigan) .i. diatat Da Chich Anann i 1- 
Luachair, tri ingena Ernbais na bantuathaige (Macalister 160; Redaction 2, 
Stowe D.4.3 copy). 

Badb and Macha and Anu, i.e. the Momgan, from whom the Two Paps of 
Ana in Luachair are [named], were the three daughters of Ernmas the 
sorceress. 

In these passages we see further variations in the way these daughters of 
Emmas are presented. The passage from Redaction 3 is problematic: 

Seacht meic Dealbaith meic Ogma Grianainich .i. Fiachra 7 Ollam 7 Indai, 
Brian 7 Iucharba Iuchair 7 Elcmar in Broga. A tri hingena .i. Bodb 7 
Macha 7 Morigu. 

Seamplan a sidaib Fea. 

Macha ingen Dealbaith, is aici robai in Liath Macha, o Macha ingin 
Dealbaith ro hainmniged. 

Emmas ingen Eadarlain mathar na tri mban sin 7 mathair Fhiachna meic 
Dealbaith 7 Ollaman. 

In Mor-rigu,- ingen Delbaith mathair an mac aile Dealbaith .i. Brian 7 
Iucharba 7 Iuchair: 7 is dia forainm Danand o builead Da Chich Anan for 
Luachair, 7 o builed Tuatha De Danann (Macalister 1941: 188; Redaction 
3). 

The seven sons of Delbaeth son of Ogma Grianinech were Fiachra, Ollam, 
Indui, Brian Iucharba, Iuchair and Elcmar of the Brug. His three daughters 
were Bodb, Macha, and Morrigan. 

Semplan [was] from the mounds of Fea. 

Macha daughter of Delbaeth, it is she who owned the Liath Macha 'Gray 
of Macha';- he was named after Macha daughter of Delbaeth. 

Emmas daughter of Etarlam was the mother of those three women, and 
mother of Fiachna son Delbaeth and of Ollam. 

The Monigan, daughter of Delbaeth, was the mother of the other sons of 
Delbaeth, that is, Brian, Iucharba, and Iuchair; and it is from her other 


name “Danu” the Paps of Ana in Luachair are (so) called, as well as the 
Tuatha De Danann. 

What “three women” is Ernmas the mother of? Once again, more seem to 
be listed. “Semplan from the Mounds of Fea” does not appear elsewhere. 
Does this line refer to Badb, since both Macha and the Morrfgan are each 
described further? 

This passage is clearly concerned with male, not female, relatives. 
While the other passages name Badb, Macha, Anu and the Monigan as the 
daughters of Ernmas, including their father only by implication, here 
Badb, Macha, the Morrfgan and the mysterious Semplan are described as 
the three daughters of Delbaeth. Two sons of Delbaeth and Ernmas are 
named, along with the Monigan's three sons by her own father, Delbaeth. 
The passage makes the incest excruciatingly explicit, since it repeats that 
she is Delbaeth's daughter. 

It should also be noted that she is identified here not as Anu but instead, 
Danu, suggesting that these two names are interchangeable.- (For 
simplicity's sake, I will use “Anu” to refer to the various permutations of 
this name.) In the main recension of Redaction 3, when the six, not seven, 
sons of Delbaeth are listed, the incestuous lineage of Brian, Iuchar, and 
Iucharba is once again stressed. This time their mother's name is given 
only as Danu (Macalister 1941: 193, Redaction 3). Additionally, the three 
boys are called the three gods of Danu, something which will come up 
again later (Cf. Macalister 1941: 183). 


Fea and Nemain 

So much for the “other” daughters of Ernmas. Fea and Nemain, whom 
we have seen in the glossaries, also appear in LG. In fact, we have seen 
Nemain already, as co-wife with Badb. Throughout the LG, Elcmar is their 
father, and they are the wives of Neit son of Indiu. In this text, both 
Elcmar and Indiu are the sons of Delbaeth. Therefore, their husband, Neit, 
is their first cousin, and the daughters of Ernmas are their aunts. However, 
in other texts, they usually have no stronger relationship than simple 
contiguity, usually appearing between the latter and the Banba-Fotla-Eriu 
group, but always adjacent to the morrigna. 

Like the daughters of Emmas, Fea and Nemain appear twice in the LG, 
once in the inventory of the Dagda's followers and again in the genealogy 
of the Tuatha De Danann. 

Fea 7 Nemaind di mnai Neit, a quo Ailech Neit (Macalister 1941: 122; cf. 
Macalister 1941: 160, 182). 

Fea and Nemaind were the two wives of Net, from whom Ailech Neit 


[derives]. 


Fea 7 Nemaind, di mnai Neit meic Indiu, di ingen Elcmair in Broga 
(Macalister 1941: 130; cf. Macalister 1941: 188, 194). 

Fea and Neman, the two wives of Net son Indui, two daughters of Elcmar 
of the Brug. 


Such are the appearances of the Monigan, Macha, Badb, Anu, Fea and 
Nemain in the prose portions of LG. We have already seen one stanza of 
the poem in which they appear, which seems to be a mnemonic device for 
remembering the Tuatha De. Once again, Fea and Nemain are placed 
between the other morrigna and Banba, Fotla and Eriu: 

Heriu cid rotbla roa, 

Banba, Fotla, 7 Fea, 

Nemaind na forand fathach, 

Donand, mathair na nDea. 

Badb is Macha, met n-indbais, 

Monigan, fatha felbais, 
tindrema aga amnuis, 

ingena ana Ernmas (Macalister 1941: 216). 

Eriu, though it reach a road boundary, 

Banba, Fotla, and Fea, 

Neman of prophetic stanzas, 

Danu, mother of the gods. 

Badb and Macha, greatness of wealth, 

Monigan — source of enchantments, 
servants in her attendance, 
were the daughters of Ernmas. 

The verse is worth revisiting only for the qualities assigned to Badb, 
Macha, the Monigan and Danu, in addition to Nemain's prophetic stanzas 
already noted. 

Despite the genealogical conceit within which the LG operates, it is 
unlikely that the medieval Irish conceived of the Monigan in a solid 
family structure. What is important is merely that the Monigan, Macha, 
Badb and Anu/Danu are virtually interchangeable names (though we will 
later see them to have different nuances), and that they are associated 
closely with Fea and Nemain. 



The Morrigan in the Banshenchas 

The Banshenchas, a genealogical text related to LG, catalogues the 
important women in Irish mythological, legendary, and historical tradition. 
Ironically, most versions, including the one in the Book of Lecan, list them 
by their husbands and sometimes fathers: 

Fodla bean Mic Cecht 7 Ceitheoir a ainm, 

Banba bean Mic Cuill 7 Eteoir a ainm, 
hEri bean Mic Greni 7 Tetheoir a ainm. 

Is iadsin tri hingena Fiachna m. Delbaith. 

Fea 7 Nemaind da mnai Neid m. Indai .i. da ingin Elcmair in Broga. 

De 7 Danand in da ban-de diatat Tuatha De 7 Danand, (7 nidad inand 7 in 
rigraig dia mbai in Dagda Mor 7 Lug et rel.) da mnai Tuireand Bicreand. 
Badb bean in Dagda Mor. 

Anand .i. in Mor-rigan (diata Da Chich Anand for Luachair Deadad,) bean 
aile do'n Dagda. 

Asachu bean aile do'n Dagda, mathair Aeda Milbric mic in Dag dai. Tri 
hingena sin Ernmais na banndruag 7 Delbaith m. Neid sin. 

Emmas ingen Eadarlaim m. Nuadad Airgedlaim, mathair na tri mban sin, 

7 mathair Fhiachna 7 Ollaman da mac Delbaith. 

Adeir aroili slicht cor bean do-n Dagda (Dobbs 1930-32: 168; cf. Dobbs 
1930-32: 205) 

Fodla the wife of Mac Cecht; Ceitheoir was his name, 

Banba the wife of Mac Cuill; Eteoir was his name, 

Eriu the wife of Mac Greine; Tetheoir was his name. 

They were the three daughters of Fiachna son of Delbaeth. 

Fea and Nemain were the two wives of Neit son of Indui, that is, the two 
daughters of Elcmair of the Brug. 

De and Danand the two goddesses, from whom Tuatha De and Danand 
was [named], (and they are not identical and their kings were the Great 
Dagda and Lug, etc.), were the two wives of Tuireand Bicreand. 

Badb, the wife of the great Dagda. 

Anand, that is, the Morrigan, from whom the Two Breasts of Ana in 
Luachair Deadad are named, was the other wife of the Dagda. 

Asachu was the other wife of the Dagda; she was the mother of Aed 
Milbrec son of the Dagda. Those were the three daughters of Ernmais the 
sorceress and Delbaeth son of Neit. 

Emmas, daughter of Eadarlaim, son of Nuadu Airgedlam was the mother 
of those three women, and mother of Fiachna and Ollam and two sons of 
Delbaeth. 



This version presents a similar picture to the LG, although the details 
are slightly distorted. Yet again, Fea and Nemain are situated between the 
two sets of Ernmas's daughters, but here, Fodla, Banba and Eriu are the 
daughters of Fiachna and an unnamed woman. Badb, Anand (glossed 
Morrigan) and Asachu (otherwise unknown) are all the Dagda's wives. 
For the first time, we note Danu listed as an individual separate from Anu. 
Finally, here Fea and Nemain are married to Neit, as usual, but Neit is 
Delbaeth's father, making him the Morrigan's grandfather and Fea or 
Nemain, perhaps, her grandmother. 

The Book of Feinster version better satisfies our expectations of a text 
entitled Lore About Women , categorizing the women by trade. 

Nemain, Danand, Bodb is Macha, 

Morrfgu nobered buaid, 

Etain co luinni is co lluathi, 

Be Chuilli na tuathi thuaid: 

ban-tuathecha Tuathe De Danand, 

is me nos canand co cruaid (Dobbs 1930-32: 292).- 

Nemain, Danand, Badb and Macha, 

Morrigan who brings victory, 

Etain, fiercely and quickly, 

Be Chuilli- of the northern people, 

were the sorceresses of the Tiiatha De Danann. 

I sing of them sternly (Dobbs 1930-32: 318) 

Here the Morrigan, Macha, Badb, Danu, and Nemain are listed along with 
Etain and Be Chuilli as sorceresses of the Tuatha De Danann, recalling 
Emmas' designation as a bantuathige. 


So far in this chapter, we have seen the Morrigan, Macha, Badb, and 
Danu or Anu grouped together regularly as sisters, along with Banba, 
Fotla, and Eriu, often their sisters or half-sisters.- Nemain and Fea are 
associated with them by contiguity and perhaps genealogy. The LG and 
Banshenchas flesh out their other family relationships, which include 
incest, and state their craft as sorceresses. However, the glossaries, LG and 
Banshenchas, taken together, suggest that they are interchangeable if not 
identical. This interchangeability extends throughout the saga literature, as 
later chapters will show in detail. For example, in Tain Bo Cuailnge, 
Nemain is glossed Badb (O'Rahilly 1976: 7 131); in Tain Bo Regamna, Cu 
Chulainn's supernatural antagonist is referred to as the Badb in YBF and 
the Morrigan in Egerton (Corthals 1987: 33). Because the tradition itself 
treats these names interchangeably, I will do the same, using “the 
Morrigan” to signify them all. But words have meanings, and the various 
names by which the Morrigan goes will be explored below. 


Etymologies 


Despite the convictions of many scholars, etymologies cannot fully 
explain the nature of a goddess or a god. Etymology tends to preserve the 
earliest nature of a deity, but using it poses risks for the scholar, as a 
deity's function may change over time, even radically, while his name may 
not. Additionally, the prevalence of name-tabus for divinities makes 
onomastic evidence regarding them unreliable (de Vries 1957: 55). 
However, the backgrounds to the names of the daughters of Emmas (for 
convenience's sake I will refer to all the morrigna as “daughters of 
Emmas”) can tell us much about the earliest and perhaps most basic 
concepts associated with them. 

The word morrigan consists of two elements: rigan, 'queen',- an 
uncontested derivation,- and mor. Stokes was the first to derive the first 
element, mor, from the same root as English mare, as in nightmare, hence 
“Queen of Phantoms” (1891: 128). The root, presented by Pokomy as 
morn #, appears to be Germano-Celtic, appearing also in OHG and ON 
mara, OE maere, and MHG mar, like morrigan, used to translate lamia 
(Diefenbach 1857: 316). Each of these cognates denotes a female 
nocturnal demon, a maleficent spirit who torments men in the night. While 
Stokes also sees the root in mora 'witch' (1891: 128 and 1905a: 468; cf. 
O'Rahilly 1967: 296, note 1304 and 1976: 255, note 955; DW s.v. Mahr), a 
word which occurs in several Slavic dialects, it is probably not a native 
Slavic word, but instead a borrowing from Germanic ( LEIA s.v. 
morrigan). This root is rare in Irish, appearing only in morrigan and 
fomoire, along with the derivatives and compounds of the latter (Stokes 
1891: 128, 130). 

Kim McCone has argued for a slightly different etymology for 
morrigan ( <*Moro-ri#gni#<*-re#g-ni #), based on Indo-European *mor- 
o-s 'death', from the root *mer- 'to be killed' (1987: 141; Pokorny 1951: 
735). He agrees that the words listed by Pokomy under mora # are related 
to Morrigan, all descending from *mer- via an Indo-European n-stem. 
Following McCone's etymology, the compound would mean “Queen of 
Death,” or perhaps, “Queen of the Slain.” 

There are two notable variations in the spelling of the word: morrigan, 
perhaps due to folk etymology based upon mor, 'great', and morrigu, due 
to confusion with the nasal inflection (GOI 209-14, especially §330). I will 
use the spelling morrigan throughout. Although this is the predominant 
spelling in scholarly practice due to the acceptance of Stokes' etymology, 
there are those who prefer Morrigan. The latter spelling appears 
throughout the work of Anne Ross. Neither she nor O'Rahilly (1946: 314) 


explain their preference for this spelling and its attendant etymology. In 
contrast, Le Roux and Guyonvarc'h go to great lengths to explain their 
rejection of the “reine des fantomes” etymology, saying that “il faut 
comprendre tres simplement 'Grande Reine' par composition synthetique 
ancienne” (1986: 407; 1983: 95-102). However, such “ancient synthetic 
composition” could not possibly be any more “ancient” than apocope: * 
mo#-rro-rS + re#gEeni# (Pokomy 1951: 704) would not yield morrfgan. 

Badb 'scald-crow' (DIL s.v. badb ), also hails from a Celto-Germanic 
root, * bodu9o J r, +a#, probably formed from I.E. *bhedh-. Also appearing 
in OE. beadu 'war, battle, fighting, strife - and ON. bo_ 'battle', and as an 
element of names, i.e. Gaul. Boduo-, Old Saxon Badu- and OHG. Batu-,- 
the root clearly had an original meaning of 'war.' The semantic extension 
by which it refers to a class of supernatural beings, and then 'crow'-, or 
vice versa, seems to be peculiar to Irish, or at least to Celtic (Stokes 1891: 
124; Pokomy 1951: 114).- It is a common element in Gaulish names 
(Evans 1967: 151). 

While the etymologies of morrigan and badb are relatively 
straightforward, the other names associated with them are harder to derive. 
The relationship between Macha the name and macha the common noun is 
uncertain. If they are derived from the same root, then the name is taken 
from a common noun meaning 'field, plain,' or, in a narrower sense, “an 
enclosure for milking cows” ( DIL s.v. macha ) or “pasturage for beasts, 
closed field” ( LEIA s.v. macha), to wit, a corral. Lucas notes that the 
common noun is usually translated 'milking yard', and suggests “that the 
macha was a small wattle-fenced enclosure” (1989: 31).- The LEIA treats 
this etymology as problematic (s.v.).- However, if all morrigna are 
considered together, the two glosses on/e, ime 'fence' and fal 'fence,' 
suggest that Macha the name, and macha, an enclosure, derive from the 
same root (Stokes 1904b: 342, 349-350). 

The LEIA considers nemain even more problematic, stating simply that 
the word, which it glosses primarily as “warlike fury” and later as a 
“proper name of the goddess of war,” is “without etymology” (s.v. 
nemain). The medieval Irish literati were bolder, linking Nemain with the 
adjective neimnech when they stated that she and her husband were 
“venomous” (Meyer 1912a: 17). Although neim 'poison' is also “without 
etymology,” the m in neim is palatal but the m in nemain is not, hence they 
are probably not related. Le Roux and Guyonvarc'h's insistence that 
Nemain shares the same root as neimed 'a sanctuary,' and thus their 
interpretation of her name as 'sacred one,' fails for the same reason (Le 
Roux and Guyonvarc'h 1983: 113).- 

The derivation of the name Eea, which we see considerably less than 
any of the others, is also obscure. Most likely it comes from an interjection 
expressing “woe, calamity, ill omen” (DIL, s.v./?). As reviewed above, 
there are a number of intriguing medieval Irish learned opinions about the 


word. Cormac's Glossary connected it, probably correctly, with Latin vae 
'woe, alas!' (Stokes 1862: 21; Meyer 1912a: 49). Francis Shaw argues that 
there are two separate words, one the general interjection 'woe, alas' and 
the other a noun meaning 'death, slaughter' (1947: 80). However, he gives 
no separate etymology for the latter. 


The Mythological Cycle 

The traditions about the Monigan found in the glossaries, the LG, and 
the Banshenchas, tell us how maleficent the Monigan is, but they tell us 
little or nothing about her activities. Irish prose tales of the Mythological 
Cycle and the Dinshenchas tradition feature the daughters of Emmas in 
more active roles. These texts show the range of actions which the 
medieval redactors deemed appropriate for them. 


The Morrigan in Cath Muige Tuired Cunga 

The daughters of Emmas act most like what one might intuitively 
expect of a “war goddess” in Cath Muige Tuired Cunga “The First Battle 
of Moytura” (1MT), literally “The Battle of Moytura at Cong.” The tale 
recounts the battle between the Tuatha De Danann and the Fir Bolg (the 
previous set of “invaders” in LG) for the possession of Ireland. In their 
first appearance in this text, Badb, Macha, and the Monigan attack the Fir 
Bolg at Tara with: 

Cetha doilbthe draidechta 7 cithnela cothaigetha ciach 7 frasa tromaidble 
tened, 7 dortad donnfala do shiltin as in aeer i cennaib na curad, 7 nir 
legset scarad na scailedh do Feraib Bolg co cenn tri la 7 tri naidche (Fraser 
1916: 26-7). 

Enchanted showers of sorcery and sustaining rainclouds of mist and 
mighty showers of fire, and a downpour of red blood poured down from 
the air upon the warriors' heads; and they did not allowthe Fir Bolg either 
to leave or to disperse for three days and nights. 


The three women cany out the first actual attack in the story, fighting 
on the side of the Tuatha De Danann. Their attack is magical, as we might 
expect from women catalogued as the sorceresses of that people in the 
Banshenchas, as they will be later in this text (Dobbs 1930-32: 318; Fraser 
1916: 44). As the Fir Bolg advance toward the Tuatha De, the Fir Bolg 
poet Fathach goes in front of his comrades to prophesy aferg 7 ig scailed 
a seel “their fury and [to] spread the report of it.” (Fraser 1916: 32-3), that 



is, to forecast the destruction that will be wrought by the battle: 

Bid buidech in Badb derg dib 

do comragaib cath atchim. 

bid imda a cuirp tolla thoir 

da turns a Turedmoig (Fraser 1916: 32-3). 

The red Badb will be grateful 52 to them 
for the battle-encounters I see. 

Their perforated bodies will be many in the east 
after their expedition to Mag Tuired. 

The Badb's “gratefulness” for the gory spoils of war is reminiscent of the 
mesrad Macha gloss we have already seen, implying, if taken together, 
that the morrignci glory in the carnage of battle. Fathach's performance is 
especially marked because we are told that as he performed, he rested 
against a pillar which he had set up in the plain — the first pillar on a plain 
named for pillars. Not only does Mag Tuired translate as 'the plain of 
pillars,' but pillars, as we shall see, also play an important role in the 
narrative. 

Besides attacking the Fir Bolg magically, Badb, Macha, and Morrfgan, 
along with Danu, seem to attack them by mundane means as well. In the 
passage which tells of the hosting of the Tuatha De Danann and the Fir 
Bolg, after the chiefs of the Tuatha De are enumerated, we are told 
Rachmaitne lib, ar na hingena .i. Badb 7 Macha 7 Morigan 7 Danann 
“'We will go with you,' said the women, that is, Badb, Macha, Morrigan 
and Danu” (Fraser 1916: 34-5). The Fir Bolg who come against them are 
then listed. We are not expressly told that their offer was accepted, nor is 
there a description of their assault, but a physical attack seems implied. 

The second day of fighting exhibits what will soon become familiar to 
us as a virtual set piece in medieval Irish narrative texts: 

Rogairsed badba 7 bledlochtana 7 amaite aidgill co clos a nallaib 7 a 
nesaib 7 i fothollaib in talman. Robo comcosmail re hidnaib uathmara in 
laithe dichra dedenaig ag dedail na droinge duineta o dirim in domain se 
(Fraser 1916: 44). 

The badba and monsters and hags of doom cried out so that they were 
heard from the cliffs and waterfalls and in the hollows of the earth. It was 
like the dreadful agonizing cry on the last anxious day when the human 
race will part from the multitude in this world. 

In other texts, a similar action is carried out by the Badb or by other 
figures whose names we know. Here we see the word badba, the plural of 
badb, used to signify a class of beings, just as we have seen the Monigan 
treated as a class of beings, morrigna, in glossary texts. (It is not clear here 


or elsewhere whether badba are equivalent or somehow lesser beings than 
the morrigna.) Throughout the narrative texts which will be used in this 
dissertation, raising a terrible noise before battle is a typical action of the 
Mom'gan. Most often, she does so the night before the battle, but in this 
text the badba make their terrible cry immediately before the fighting 
begins. The intentions of the horrifying creatures are not explicit, but in 
other texts the noise terrifies the enemy host and keeps them from 
sleeping, and in some cases their fright kills them. Great noise used as a 
weapon of terror is strongly reminiscent of the Continental Celtic war 
practices already described. 

Immediately after the badba' s terrible cry, the forces of the Tuatha De 
Danann are named, starting with the men, and continuing: 

.. .na tri rigna .i. Ere 7 Fotla 7 Banba, 7 a tri bantuathacha .i. Badb 7 
Macha 7 Morigan, Be Chuille 7 Danann a da mbuime. Rosaithset a 
cairthedha ar daig nach teched nech uaithib noco techtis na clocha (Fraser 
1916; 44). 

.. .the three queens, that is, Eriu, Fodla and Banba, and the three 
sorceresses, Badb, Macha and Morrigan, [along with] Be Chuille and 
Danu, their two foster-mothers. They fixed their pillars in the ground lest 
anyone flee before the stones should flee. 

The text then goes on to describe the battle. Again, these women appear to 
be fighting alongside the men, although they are not among those 
mentioned in the portion of the narrative recounting the fighting. 

In short, in the First Battle ofMoytura the Momgan, either as the triune 
Monigan, Macha, and Badb, or as the also-multiple but nameless badba, 
attacks the enemies of her people both magically and physically. 
Additionally, we see her (or a set of possibly lesser beings related to her in 
some manner, the badba) making a terrible noise before the battle, as we 
will see her do numerous times in other texts. 


The Morrigan in Cath Muige Tuired 

In the Second Battle ofMoytura, the enemy is not the Fir Bolg but the 
Fomoire, a sometimes demonic, usually pirate-like race. Because the 
Tuatha De Danann king, Nuadu, has lost his hand in the First Battle of 
Moytura, he is unfit to rule. Bres, a youth of half-Tuatha De Danann, half- 
Fomoire descent, is chosen to replace him. Eater, the Fomoire exact a 
heavy tribute from the Tuatha De Danann, who eventually rebel.- 

In 2MT, the Morrigan, so named, and alone, appears at several pivotal 
points in the story. After the leaders of the Tuatha De plan the battle and 
the “three gods of Danu” give Fug equipment for the battle, weapons they 


had been preparing for seven years, the Morrfgan encourages Lug: 

Is dei aspert fris, “Arfolmais cath mbrisi.” Conid dei atpert an Morrigan fri 
Lug, “Diuchtrai... (Gray 1983: 44). 

Then she said to him, “Undertake a battle of overthrowing.” The Morrfgan 
said to Lug, “Awake...” (Gray 1983: 45). 

The subject of aspert 'said' is both unstated and unclear. The only 
available feminine singular subject mentioned before the verb is Danu (in 
which case it would be the only instance in which she acts alone), but it is 
definitely the Morrfgan who performs the roscad for Lug. On the other 
hand, Danu and the Morrfgan are often identified with each other in LG, 
which would resolve the ambiguity.- This is the first of many times we 
will see the Morrfgan inciting a warrior to battle in poetic form, a common 
Celtic martial practice, as noted in the introduction, and thus a highly 
appropriate activity for a being who oversees or embodies war. 

The next appearance of the Morrfgan in 2MT is, at first glance, 
inconsistent with her general image as seen above. Shortly after the above 
passage, with only a prophecy concerning the battle intervening, she has a 
tryst with the Dagda. Although we have seen passages in LG which speak 
of her sons by incest, this is the first time her sexual activity has been 
explicitly mentioned. Furthermore, the Dagda's importance among the 
Tuatha De Danann (although here he is not said to be their king), coupled 
with her seemingly gigantic size, her legs straddling the river, may 
indicate that this passage recounts a “fertility”- action, as a number of 
scholars have noted.- 

Bof tegdas den Dagdae a nGlionn Edin antuaith. Baf dano bandal forsin 
Dagdae dia blfadhnae [imon Samain an catha oc Glind Edind. Gongair an 
Unius la Connachta frioa andes. 

Co n-acu an mnaf a n-Unnes a Corand og nide, indarna cos df fro Allod 
Echae (.i. Echuinech) fri husci andes alole fri Loscondoib fri husce 
antuaith. Nof trillsi taitbechtai fora ciond. Agoillis an Dagdae hf 7 dognfad 
oentaich. Lige ina Lanomhnou a ainm an baile 6 sin. Is hf an Morrfgan an 
uhen-sin isberur sunn (Gray 1983: 44). 

The Dagda had a house in Glen Edin in the north, and he had arranged to 
meet a woman in Glen Edin a year from that day, near the All Hallows of 
the battle. The Unshin of Connacht roars to the south of it. He saw the 
woman at the Unshin in Corann, washing, with one of her feet at Allod 
Echae (that is, Agnanagh) south of the water and the other at Lisconny 
north of the water. There were nine loosened tresses on her head. The 
Dagda spoke with her, and they united. “The Bed of the Couple” was the 
name of that place from that time on. (The woman mentioned here is the 


Monigan) (Gray 1983: 45). 


There may be accounts of this encounter elsewhere in medieval Irish 
literature, with their tryst located instead at the Brug na Boinde. In a 
dindshenchas poem which appears in ten manuscripts, attributed to Cinaed 
ua Hartacain, we read the following stanza: 

Lanamain contuiled sund 

iar cath Maige Tuired thall; 

in ben mor, in Dagda donn: 

m duaichnid a n-adba ann (Gwynn 1906: 10) 

Here slept a married couple- 
after the battle of Mag Tuired yonder, 
the great lady, the brown Dagda: 
their dwelling there is not obscure. 

Another widely attested dindshenchas poem attributed to Macnia mac 
Oengusa concerning the same location may give us another allusion to the 
same story (Gwynn 1906: 18-25): 

Fegaid Imdai nDagdai deirg; 
forsind leirg, cen galmai ngairg; 
rofher surge soil* iar seilg 

fri mnai coim cen meirg cen mairg (Gwynn 1906: 18). 

Behold the Bed of the red Dagda: 
on the hillside,- without rough rigour; 
he paid noble court after the hunt 
to a fair woman without stain, without woe. 

The following stanza also makes reference to the Morrfgan's sexuality, if 
indeed she is the woman in the poem: 

Fegaid Da Cich rfgnai ind rig 

sund iar sfd fri sfd-blai sfar: 

ait rogenair Cermait coem 

fegaid for roen, m ceim cfan (Gwynn 1906: 18) 

Behold the two breasts of the king's queen 

here beyond the mound west of the mound-green: 

the place where Cermait the fair was born, 

behold it on the way, not a distant step (Gwynn 1906: 18-9). 

One of the accounts in the Rennes dindshenchas collection, concerning 


Dindgnai in Broga, appears to refer to the same location, this time naming 
the “king's consort.” Imdaei in Daghda cetamus. Da Cich na Morrigna 
iarsain “The Bed of the Dagda in the first place. Thereafter the Two Paps 
of the Morrigan” (Stokes 1894-95: 292-93). This place name recalls Anu's 
breasts, mentioned multiple times in LG (Macalister 1941: 122, 154, 161, 
183, 189), and the many occasions on which the Morrigan's name is given 
as “Anu” or “Danu.” The “Dindgnai in Broga” reference to the Morrigan's 
breasts suggests other traditions in which their sexual or reproductive 
function is clear. Since the places named after the Morrigan's breasts are 
hills, her great size is suggested, as in the episode in 2MT. We cannot be 
certain that each of these references to the “Bed of the Couple” refers to 
the same encounter, but the tradition of the Morrigan as the Dagda's wife 
is fairly strong evidence that at least the poem Brug na Boinde I quoted 
above refers to the same story as this passage from 2MT. 

In medieval Irish literature, therefore, sexual relations between the 
Morrigan and the Dagda are recounted several times, although the wider 
context of the encounter as mentioned in dindshenchas texts is unknown. 
There seems to be little having to do with war or bloodshed in their 
encounter in 2MT, until one reads on: 

Itbert-si iarum frisin Dagdae deraghdis an Fomore a tir .i. a Maug 
(S)ce[t]ne, 7 ara garudh an Dagdae oes ndanu Erionn aro cend-si for Adh 
Unsen; 7 noragad-si hi Scetne do admillid [rig] na Fomore .i. Indech mac 
Dei Domnann a ainm, 7 doherudh-si era a cride 7 aimed a gailie uadh. 
Dobert-si didiu a di bois den cru-sin deno sluagaib batar ocon indnaidhe 
for Adh Unsen. Bai “Ath Admillte” iarum a ainm ond admillid-sin an riog. 
Degnith ierum lesin oes ndanou ind sen, 7 docachnotar brechtau for 
sluagaib na Fomore (Gray 1983: 44-6). 

Then she told the Dagda that the Fomoire would land at Mag Ceidne, and 
that he should summon the des ddna of Ireland to meet her at the Ford of 
the Unshin, and she would go into Scetne to destroy Indech mac De 
Domnann, the king of the Fomoire, and would take from him the blood of 
his heart and the kidneys of his valor. Eater she gave two handfuls of that 
blood to the hosts that were waiting at the Ford of Unshin. Its name 
became “The Ford of Destruction” because of that destmction of that king. 
So the des ddna did that, and they chanted spells against the Fomorian 
hosts (Gray 1983: 45-7). 

Although the text seemed to recount the Morrigan's destruction of Indech, 
according to her promise to the Dagda, when we see Indech next in the 
text he seems to have suffered no harm (Gray 1983: 46). Perhaps the “two 
handfuls of blood” were only intended to be symbolic of what she would 
later extract, foreshadowings of the later victory. Here, her performance 
helps bring about Indech's death and the Fomorian defeat. After the 



Fomoire are driven into the sea, Dorochratar comtuitim Ogmae mac 
Ealauthan an trenfer 7 indeouch mac De Domnaund ri na Fomore “The 
champion Ogma son of Elatha and Indech mac De Domnann fell together 
in single combat” (Gray 1983: 64-5). Presumably, the Morrigan's poetic 
performance helped the Tuatha De Danann win. 

After her tryst with the Dagda, the Morrfgan gives him privileged 
information, lends apparently magical aid against the Fomoire host, and 
seems to defeat a Fomoire king singlehandedly. Although the encounter is 
sexual, it has martial ramifications. The outcome of their tryst is not 
progeny but information and bloodshed, or, more specifically, regicide. 

The same location is named both the “Bed of the Couple” and the “Ford of 
Destruction” within this short passage. Copulation and destruction seem to 
be inextricably linked together here. 

Yet another element makes this passage even more obscure, and 
sinister. After her tryst with the Dagda, the Morrfgan prophesies to him 
about where the Fomoire will land. Is it really a prophecy or espionage? 
Two strands of evidence point toward a possible Fomoire connection for 
the Morrfgan, despite her more common alignment with the Tuatha De. 
The first strand is etymological. In his edition of this text, Stokes notes 
that in Fomorach, “[t]h emorach seems cognate with the mor in mor- 
rigan ” (1891: 130). These two words may be the only occurrences of this 
Indo-European root in all of the early attestations of the Irish language. 

The other strand of evidence comes from the wider body of literature 
and is more difficult to piece together. Although Neit is the husband of 
several of the morrigna, Elizabeth Gray, in the “Index of Persons” in her 
edition of 2MT, counts Neit among the Fomoire because Balor is said to 
be his grandson, as he is in 2MT- as well (Gray 1983: 136; 6 Cufv 1945: 
28). While the identification of Neit as Fomoire seems odd, in this text so 
riddled with cross-marriages a hint of another should not be surprising.- 
Furthermore, it is not unthinkable that the war god of the pagan Irish be 
marginalized among his own kind. Perhaps when the Morrfgan speaks of 
the Fomoire, she has more direct knowledge of them than one would 
immediately guess.- 

There is also a more direct tie between Balor and one of the more 
peripheral morrigna. In one of the versions of the Banshenchas, Fea is 
Balor's daughter: 

Ate umorro andso mna Tuatha De ... Eithne, .i. Fea, ingen Balair, mathair 
Loga ... (Dobbs 1930-32: 205). 

Truly, then these are the women of the Tuatha De ... Eithne, that is Fea, 
Balor's daughter, Lug's mother.. 


This wide-ranging set of connections makes us question just how firmly 


connected to the Tuatha De the Morrfgan really is. Perhaps she is not 
actually prophesying to the Dagda, but rather giving him inside 
information gained from her Fomoire associations. Both prophecy and 
duplicity are consistent with what we have seen the Morrfgan do, and both 
may be operative. 

Yet another element that may detract from the romantic nature of this 
tryst and heighten its war- and death-related nature is its apparent 
resonances with the 'Washer at the Ford' motif, which will be dealt with in 
Chapter Two. 

Although the Morrfgan clearly attacks the enemy in 1MT, she only 
promises to do so in her next appearance in 2MT. We are never actually 
told that she fought. Lug asks the various members of the Tuatha De 
Danann what they will contribute to the battle, and the Morrfgan answers 
him thus: 

“Ni anse,” ol si, “ar-rosisor; dosifius do-sseladh; ar-roselus, aros-dibu nos- 
riastais”- (Gray 1983: 52). 

“Not hard to say,” she said. “I have stood fast; I shall pursue what was 
watched; I will be able to kill; I will be able to destroy those who might be 
subdued” (Gray 1983: 53). 

Her remarks could be referring to magical attack, but when other Tuatha 
De Danann members (Be Chuille and Danu) are questioned by Lug, they 
speak explicitly of weaving illusions against the enemy: 

“Os siuh-sie, a Uhe Culde 7 a Dinand,” or Lug fria da bantuathaid, “cia 
cumang connai isin cath?” 

“Ni anse,” ol sied. “Dolbfamid-ne na cradnai 7 na clochai 7 fodai an 
talmon gommomd sluag fon airmgaisciud doib; co rainfed hi teched frie 
huatbas 7 craidenus” (Gray 1983: 52-4). 

“And you, Be Chuille and Danu,” said Lug to his two witches, “what can 
you do in the battle?” 

“Not hard to say,” they said. “We will enchant the trees and the stones and 
the sods of the earth so that they will be a host under arms against them; 
and they will scatter in flight terrified and trembling” (Gray 1983: 53-5).- 

Since Be Chuille and Danu specify that their assault will be magical, and 
the Morrfgan does not, we can assume that the Morrfgan's assistance will 
be directly physical.- 

Although Macha, another daughter of Emmas, is not listed among those 
in the battle, we learn that she fell alongside Nuadu, king of the Tuatha De 
Danann:- 


Derocair dano Nuodai Aircetlaum ocus Maucha ingen Ernmoiss lie Balur 
uf Net (Gray 1983: 60). 

Then Nuadu Silverhand and Macha the daughter of Ernmas fell at the 
hands of Balor grandson of Neit (Gray 1983: 61). 


Immediately before “the battle broke and the Fomoire were driven into 
the sea” (Gray 1983: 65), the Morrigan appears, inciting the troops 
poetically, as she encouraged Lug after he received his specially-forged 
weapons, perhaps following the same custom evinced in the Brosnachadh 
Catha, and in the account of Boudicca's incitement of her forces: 

Tanic in Morrigan ingen Ernmusa anduidhe 7 bof oc nertad Tuath nDea co 
fertois an cath co dur 7 co dfcrai. Conid ann rocachain in lafd-se sis: 
“Afraigid rig don cath!...” (Gray 1983: 64). 

Then the Morrigan the daughter of Ernmas came, and she was 
strengthening the Tuatha De to fight the battle resolutely and fiercely. She 
then chanted the following poem: “Kings arise to battle!...” (Gray 1983: 
65). 


Both here and in her incitement of Lug, she performs a roscacl.- When 
she incites warriors, she seems to use poetry, in particular this form. This 
connection between form and function occur in other texts as well. The 
Momgan's use of roscada, whether to incite the protagonists to win a 
battle, or for other purposes, will be something to which I will return later 
in this work. 

At the very end of the text, the Morrigan commemorates the victory 
with not one but two poetic performances: 

Iar mbrisiud ferum an catha 7 far nglanad ind air, fochard an Morrigan i 
ngen Emmais do tascc an catha-sin 7 an coscair moair forcoemnochair ann 
do rfdingnaib Erenn 7 dia sfdhcairib, 7 dia arduscib 7 dia inberaiph. Conid 
do sin inneses Badb airdgniomha beus. “Nach seel laut?” ar each friai-se 
ann suide. 

“Sith co nem. Nem co doman. Doman fo nim, nert hi each, an forlann, lan 
do mil, mid co saith. Sam hi ngam..(Gray 1983: 70).- 

Then after the battle was won and the slaughter had been cleaned away, 
the Morrigan, the daughter of Ernmas, proceeded to announce the battle 
and the great victory which had occurred there to the royal heights of 
Ireland and to its sid- hosts, to its chief waters and to its rivermouths. And 
that is the reason Badb still relates great deeds. “Have you any news?” 
everyone asked her then. 


“Peace up to heaven, heaven down to earth, earth beneath heaven, strength 
in each, a cup very full, gull of honey; mead in abundance. Summer in 
winter...” (Gray 1983: 71). 

Bof-si l'arum oc taircetul deridh an betha ann beus, 7 oc taimgire cech uilc 
nobfad ann, 7 cech teadma 7 gac[h] dfglau; conid ann rocachain an lafd-se 
sis: 

Ni accus bith nombeo baid: sam cin blatha, beti bai cin blichda, mna can 
feli, fir gan gail. Gabala can righ rinna ulcha ilmoigi beola bron, feda cin 
mes. Muir can toradh. Tuir bainbthine immat moel ratha, fas a forgnam 
locha diersit- dinn atrfit- linn lines sechilar flaithie faoilti fria hole, ilach 
imgnath gnuse ul-. Incrada docredb gluind ili, imairecc catha, toebh fri ech 
delceta imda dala braith m-c flaithi forbuid bron sen saobretha. Brecfasach 
mbrithiom- braithiomh cech fer. Foglaid cech mac. Ragaid mac i lligie a 
athar. Ragaid athair a lligi a meic. Cliamain each a brathar. Ni sia nech 
mnai assa tigh. Gignit- cenmair ole aimser immera mac a athair, imera 
ingen...(Gray 1983: 72).- 

She also prophesied the end of the world, foretelling every evil that would 
occur then, and every disease and every vengeance; and she chanted the 
following poem: 

“I shall not see a world which will be dear to me; summer without 
blossoms, cattle will be without milk, women without modesty, men 
without valor, conquests without a king.. .Woods without mast, sea 
without produce... False judgements of old men, false precedents of 
lawyers, every man a betrayer, every son a reaver. The son will go to the 
bed of his father, the father will go to the bed of his son. Each his brother's 
brother-in-law. He will not seek any woman outside his house... An evil 
time, sin will deceive his father, daughter will deceive...” (Gray 1983: 

73). 

Thus, she both gives great news of victory and foresees both beneficent 
and terrible events in the more distant future. Besides performing before 
the battle in order to rouse the fighters, she also proclaims victory and 
prophesies the future in the broadest sense. 

In this text, we have seen the Morrfgan perform roscada in order both 
to incite forces to battle and spread word of that battle. We have seen her 
prophesy about battle, and we have seen her couple with the Dagda, an act 
that leads to both an exchange of information and a magical assault, each 
of which have a part in the outcome of the battle. To this list, we can add a 
sexual side to the Morrfgan, one directly connected to combat in this text, 
and sinister hints that she has ties to the Fomoire as well as the Tuatha De 
Danann. Although this text has, for some scholars, implied a dual 


fertility/war aspect as the key to the Morrfgan, it depicts her promoting 
nothing but destruction. 


Conclusions 

Although the appearances of the Monigan in the Mythological Cycle 
have not been exhausted (a number of Dindshenchas texts remain to be 
explored), the texts we have seen so far present an image of her well in 
keeping with Celtic martial practices. In the glossaries and Banshenchas, 
in addition to the Mythological Cycle tales, the Morrfgan appears as a 
single being or a class of beings, the members of which go by a number of 
apparently interchangeable names. In the glossaries her nature is 
consistently malevolent, and she is associated with death and woe. Her 
affinity with the crow is ubiquitous. 

The two names of the Morrfgan for which etymologies can be 
confidently given are consistent with the picture of her that emerges from 
the glossaries: “crow” derived from a Germano-Celtic 'battle' root, and 
'Phantom queen/Queen of spectres,' or perhaps 'Queen of the Slain.' LG 
and the Banshenchas add that the “daughters of Ernmas” are sorceresses. 
There are hints that she is associated with poetry. 

The narrative texts expand upon these themes. In 1MT, the Morrfgan 
and her sisters make a magical attack and perhaps fight physically, and are 
grateful for the gore of battle. As badbci they raise a terrible noise before 
battle. In 2MT, the Morrfgan incites the hero at the beginning of the text, 
and does the same for the entire host before the decisive battle. She 
promises one of the leaders of the Tuatha De to destroy the enemy king, 
and tells him where the enemy will land. She performs poetry, inciting 
both the hero alone and the entire host, commemorating the battle and 
making general prophecies of two futures, one prosperous, one dark. 

Using these texts, we can begin to reconstruct the medieval Irish 
conception of the Morrfgan, one which seems consistent with what we 
might expect of a Celtic war goddess. In the following chapter, we will see 
how the Morrfgan's relationship with the great hero of medieval Irish 
literature, Cu Chulainn, both supports and tests that model. 


CHI FOOTNOTES 

1 et occurent daemonia onocentauris 

et pilosus clamabit alter ad alterum 

ibi cubavit lamia et invenit sibi requiem (Fischer et al. 1975: II. 1130; Monachus 
1926-: 136). 

2 All translations are mine, unless otherwise credited. For each text translated, I 
follow the edition cited. 



3 The Anchor Bible translates lamia 'night hag'; in the notes to this passage. 
McKenzie refers to Lilith as a succuba (1968: 4, 6, note 14). 

4 Suggested emendations would also place her in Job 18:15 and Isaiah 2:18, but this 
is highly unlikely (Watts 1987: 13). 

5 Lilitttu is the feminine of lilu 'a demon', borrowed in Akkadian from Sumerian 

0 CAD s.v. lilu; von Soden 1965-1981: s.v. lilu). A lilitftu is a demon, not a god. For 
more information, see Black and Green 1992: s.v. lilitftu and demons. 

In late Jewish tradition, Lilith is Adam's first wife, while Kabbalistic thought 
views her as the opposite of the Shekina. There, the Shekina is considered the 
mother of the house of Israel, and Lilith the mother and ruler of all the unclean 
(Watts 1987: 14). The Midrash teaches that she devours her own children if there 
are no other infants for her to eat (Watts 1987: 13). 

Her appearances outside Jewish tradition testify to a similar conception of this 
malign being. Elijah stops her from devouring a newborn baby in some sixth- 
century AD Aramaic texts (Montgomery 1913: 258-64). She appears in a 
Phoenician incantation, and on multiple Aramaic magical bowls. She may even 
appear in Linear A. In Ugaritic literature, she receives sacrifices and is invoked in a 
hymn. The latter is the only text which seems to detract from her image as a terrible 
monster; she is even given an epithet typically given to the Akkadian goddess Ishtar 
(Harris and Waltke 1980: 479). However, this honorific treatment may be a means 
of appeasing a malign being. 

6 Recension B, from YBL. See also Stokes 1862: 24 for Recension A. Where 
differences between the two recensions of Cormac's Glossary are negligible, 
Meyer's text will be used. 

7 In English, “Morrigans.” I will retain the Irish plural when referring either to the 
entire class of beings, as a class, or when several of them appear together. 

8 That is, a woman who dwells in a mound. This terms is usually translated “fairy 
woman” in earlier scholarship, and eventually gave the English “banshee.” 

9 Hennessy explains the last part of this gloss: the previous word in the glossary, 
glaidomuin was explained as signifying foxes or wolves. The glossarist understood 
glaidomuin as glaid-emain 'double call,' and gudomain as guth-emain 'double 
sound' (1870: 36-7). 

It is interesting that the gloss features the fennoc rather than the badb, which, as we 
shall see, one would expect in this context. 

10 Mesrad, the collective of mes {DIL s.v. 2 tries ), has a fairly wide range of 
meanings. It can signify mast/acorns or any fruit from a tree; it can also refer to 
feeding something with mast ( DIL s.v. mesrad). Thus, this passage could refer to 
the heads as Macha's harvest, or as Macha's meal. 

11 Here I will note what this gloss and Cormac's glossary do not say. Ross claims 
that Cormac's glossary identifies Macha as lamia (1967: 223, 244). Doan follows 
her in this error (1987: 72). Not only does no such gloss exist, but the referent of 
this comment is not even Cormac's glossary. Stokes quotes the tres morrigan gloss 
being discussed here in 1862: xxxv, but credits it not to Cormac, but to an unnamed 
glossary on H. 2.16, col. 119 — which turns out to be O'Mulconry's Glossary. Ross 
seems to be basing her identification of Macha with lamia not on the Irish gloss but 
on its translation. In his notes to the Second Battle of Moytura, Stokes translates this 
gloss as follows: “a scaldcrow; or she is the third lamia. 'Macha's mast' i.e. the 
heads of men who have been slaughtered” (1891: 127; Stokes 1899a: 281 repeats 
part of the same translation). 

12 The manuscript reading is lluaiget; I follow Meyer's emendation (1919: 98). 



13 Meyer analyzes Idichliu as the accusative plural from loigel, an elsewhere- 
unattested diminutive of loeg 'calf {DLL s.v.) formed by the addition of an -ilo 
suffix (1919: 98, note 5). Although no such suffix is mentioned by Pedersen (1913), 
Thumeysen (1946) or Lewis and Pederson (1989), the I-E -lo- suffix is used to form 
diminutives, and was used extensively to that purpose in Latin Germanic and 
Lithuanian, although rare in Celtic regardless of purpose (Brugmann 1891: 198, 
205-13). For the use of this suffix in Celtic, see Brugmann 1891: 206-07. 

14 Reading les as an alternate, and probably original, form of lias. A pun is probably 
intended here, since this term is regularly paired with the common noun macha 

( DIL s.v. lias, macha). 

15 Meyer considers Idichliu to be a metaphor for young warriors, but there is no 
reason not to take this line literally, given Irish martial practices (1919: 98, note 5). 

16 The DIL defines cruinniugad only in the verbal noun sense: 'act of gathering, 
collecting, assembling' (s.v.); I have extended the sense to refer to the gathered 
items themselves. Miller instead gives 'congregation' (1879-83: 25), which here 
gives a most evocative result; should the mass of the slain on the battlefield be “the 
congregation of the Badb”? 

17 In his edition of this text, van Hamel notes that the “earliest portions doubtless 
reflect the language of the eighth century, but of the surviving versions the oldest 
does not go back beyond the tenth or the eleventh century” (1933: 17). 

18 This is not a translation. The passage as found in the manuscript includes English. 

19 Corvids are regularly featured in folklore worldwide. The earliest indication of 
“raven lore” which we have from Ireland is called just that, fiachairecht; and is 
recounted in Trinity H.3.17. This short tract demonstrates that, during the Middle 
Irish period, these birds must have been domesticated to some extent, since they 
were clearly kept for purposes of divination. Most of these prognostications were 
based upon the type of sound made by the bird, and their position when making 
these sounds (Best 1916: 120-25). 

For a survey of these birds' role in folklore, see O Ruadhain 1956. Here, one 
example will suffice. The raven was credited with special, and preternatural, 
wisdom far more recently than the Middle Ages; the following was collected in 
Scotland in the previous century. “Tha fios fithich agud. Thou hast ravens' 
knowledge, is commonly said to children who are unusually knowing about things 
of which they have no ostensible means of gaining knowledge” (Campbell 1890: 
285). 

For corvid folklore in general, see Saxby 1982 and Clouston 1893. For further 
information about this species of crow, see the Appendix A. 

20 Similar glosses treat ccrufechta as singular: Crufechta .i. badb no bodb, Corm: 

Cru .i. bodb, fechta .i. cath, ut est cairbidhib crufechta, H. 3. 18, p. 61 b: is cru (.i. 
badb) fechta modcernae, FU. 109a. (DIF has FU 8904). The only difference 
between the two glossaries is that O'Davoren treats crufhechta as a plural, in 
contrast to the author of Cormac's Glossary, who takes it as a singular form. 

21 Both Be Neit and Be Neid are found in the medieval Irish texts, apparently in free 
variation. I will use Be Neit throughout. 

22 ddsacht 'madness, fury, panic'; mire 'madness, frenzy, infatuation' ( DIL s.v.). 

23 It is uncertain whether this gloss describes the same phenomenon as the equally 
mysterious nem tened 'sky of fire?, cloud of fire?' found in Togail Bruidne Da 
Derga and Fled Bricrend, both appearances of which are in a context of conflict 
(Stokes 1901: 32 and 428 ; Knott 1936: 8 (FU 6743); Henderson 1899: 14 (FU 
8201)). We also see leil daig do neim “lighting comes from heaven” in the Amrae 



Choluimbchille (Stokes 1899b: 150) It is even uncertain whether the nem featured 
here is nem 'heaven' or nem 'lustre, radian ce'(DIL s.v. nem, nem; LEIA s.v. nem, 
nem). Should the two expressions refer to the same phenomenon, since the first 
syllable of Nemain is short, the former reading is preferred — that is, nem 'heaven', 
perhaps from IE *nem- 'to bend' or *nebh- 'moist, water' (Pokomy 1951: 315, 764; 
LEIA s.v. nem). Yet IE *nei- 'shine, glitter, be excited, animated' gives us the name 
of her husband, Neit, and is certainly well paired with fire (Pokomy 1951: 760; 

LEIA s.v. niam). The basic reference works are reluctant to give an firm etymology 
for nem 'heaven', with GPC only going so far as Celtic *nem- (s.v. nef). Even if the 
problem of the etymology of nem were settled, the question remains as to whether 
Nemain can be derived from the same root. 

Yet another explanation can be posited regarding the possible connection of 
nemain dega and nem tened. Assuming that nemain dega is the earlier term — and 
that the nemain in it is our Nemain — the expression could have been reinterpreted 
as being a plural /7-stem, with nem as the singular (GOI 209-10). However, since 
nem dega appears in the earlier manscript, there is of course also the possibility that 
this expression features an otherwise unknown //-stem nem, with nemain as its 
plural, and not a divine name. In either case, the etymology remains unclear. 

24 The rest of the gloss, ut est ciaso do ninnaib ro net mar fine .i. ro bith no ro nad 
nairine, is obscure. 

25 This is but a portion of the lengthy gloss. 

26 1 read fee as/d, assuming that a doubled vowel has been used to signify the long 
vowel ( GOI § 27). I take/d to be the 3rd sg. s-subj. of fichid, here in tmesis, with 
the s-marker lost in the 3rd sg. conjunct form as in -ge, the 3rd sg. s-subj. of guidid 
(McCone 1987: 33-4). 

27 There is some question as to the position of the word boundaries in the 
manuscripts, if indeed any are present. Stokes 1904b: 349 has mad isfe, while his 
earlier edition of this text has madisfe (Stokes 1862: 87). I use the latter, following 
Stokes in my analysis of the form as ma-das-fe, where das is the 3rd pi. infixed 
pronoun, and fe again the 3rd sg. s-subj. of fichid (cf. Stokes 1904b: 350, 503). This 
analysis is supported by the presense of rodin-fe in Amra Con Roi (Stokes 1905b: 

3). This appears to be the same verbal form with the infixed pronoun in the 1st pi. 
rather than the 3rd pi; I take rodin-fe faebra (Stokes 1905b: 3) to mean “he who has 
fought sword-edges for us.” 

28 Both Stokes and the DIL find this passage untranslatable, clearly on account of 
foas. Although identical with the relative 3 sg. present indicative of foaid 'spends 
the night' ( DLL s.v.), DIL gives this attestation a separate entry (s.v. foas). I take it to 
be from foaid in the sense “watches through the night, besieges” ( DIL s.v.), and 
read d as fe, given the context, and again analyse it as the 3rd sg. s-subj. of fichid. 

29 1 read roa as ro rd, 3 sg perf. of raid. This form appears to be extremely unstable, 
perhaps due to dissimilation. The phrase rot-bla rord also appears in a 
dindshenchas poem, where variants include rogha and rorddh (Gwynn 1906: 26); 
elsewhere rola appears for this form (Gwynn 1906: 14). 

30 DIL gives for fdthach 'possessed of knowledge or skill; wise, sagacious; mystic, 
symbolic' (s.v.); I derive my translation from one of the meaings of fath, from 
which this adjective is formed: 'prophecy, prophetic wisdom' (DIL s.v.). Forand 
appears to be composed of either fo-, functioning as a dimunitive, or fo 'good,' plus 
rann 'a quatrain or stave of four lines in poetry' (DIL s.v.). 

31 Perhaps this orthography indicates a folk etymology of “iron death.” 

32 1 translate bantuathaid throughout as '[female] magician, witch' (DIL s.v. 



tuathaid), taking tuathaid as derived from tuaith- 'northern; left, on the left; 
perverse, wicked, evil' rather than tuath 'people, tribe nation' ( DIL s.v.). 

33 Although the genitive Anann or Anand is often used as the nominative form of 
this name, I will use Anu; likewise, I will use Danu for Danann in translation 

34 Near modern Dunhallow, County Cork. Maire MacNeill notes that one of the 
saints located there has a sister Crobh Decirg 'Red Claw', “whose fort and well at 
the pass below the Paps were visited on May Eve” (1962: 274). It is also worth 
noting that in the Cullen graveyards the graves were formerly disturbed by an eel 
who came to feed on the corpses (MacNeill 1962: 275). 

35 A compulsion to simplify an apparently disparate group of goddesses into a group 
of three is also apparent in traditions concerning the Norse Valkyries (see Chapter 
Four) and the Fates. Brednich, who considers the Fates to be a pan-European 
phenomenon, notes that they are regularly simplified into groups of three (1964; see 
especially 1964: 220-23). 

36 For example, see Bromwich 1978: 5, 37, 140, and 200. 

37 This appears to be a clear indication of the “Great Queen” folk etymology. 

38 Elsewhere, the Lfath Macha is Cu Chulainn's horse, and is connected with Macha 
only through implication. The hero's other horse, the Black of Sainglainn, is 
mentioned far less frequently. 

39 For further information on the names Anu and Danu, as well as evidence of their 
interchangability, see Carey 1980-81. 

40 This version of the Banshenchcis is metrical, but not so marked by Dobbs; I 
follow the FF lineation (Best and O'Brien 1957: 536). 

41 In 2MT, Be Chuille and Dfanann — possibly confused with Danann, the genitive 
of Danu which has taken over the nominative — are the Tuatha De Danann's 
sorceresses (Gray 1983: 52). 

42 They may be “sisters” to Banba, Fotla, and Eriu in much the same figurative way 
as they are sisters to each other, that is, in similarity of function. There are strong 
hints that these two trios may be two sides of the same coin when Eriu herself 
becomes a badb while fighting against the sons of Mil in the battle of Tailtiu 
(Dobbs 1937: 64). This battle is also discussed in LG, but no Badb appears 
(Macalister 1956: 34-6, 52, 76-8). 

43 From IE * motf-rro-rs + re#gEeni# (Pokorny 1951: 856; LEIA s.v. rl, rigairi). 

44 See DIL and LEIA s.v. Morrigan. For a survey of the scholarship on this matter, 
see Le Roux and Guyonvarc'h 1983: 97-100. 

45 Even English 'battle' may ultimately derive from this root. The OED gives the 
following etymology: “ME batayle [from] OF bataille [from] Vulgar L. battalia, 
corruption of late L. battualia, neut. pi. of adj. *battualis, late L. battu-ere to beat 
(perhaps of Celtic origin)” (s.v. battle). 

46 Each of these onomastic elements concerns battle as well, although we do not 
know when the Celtic semantic extension to 'crow' occured. Therefore, the precise 
meaning of Boduo- is uncertain. It may mean 'war' or 'crow,' or refer to a 
supernatural being. 

47 An interesting wrinkle is posed by Old Breton boduo, a hapax which glosses 
Latin ardea 'heron.' Boduo seems to be from the same root. Fleuriot posits that 
either the scribe misunderstood the species of the avis aegiptia which the passage 
describes, or disagreed with the passage, thinking that the bird was instead a crow 
(1964a: s.v. boduo; 1964b: 93, 400). However, a link between crow and heron in 
Celtic tradition will be proposed in the last chapter. 

48 Although the B fascicule of the LEIA is available, it contains no information 



concerning baclb. Under the lemmata baclb we are told to see boclb, and under bodb, 
it refers the reader to Badb ( LEIA s.v. badb, bodb). 

For the later development of this word, and its possible relationship to other English 
creatures that go bump in the night, see Henry 1958-59: 407-11. 

49 Lucas further notes that macha is “frequently coupled with lias, so that a man is 
said to be owner of a lias and a macha, as if the two were separate but closely 
linked sites” (1989: 31). He suggests that perhaps a small number of cows would be 
driven from the lias into the macha to be milked before they were taken to pasture 
in the morning. However, the exact meaning of these various “enclosure” words is 
uncertain. As Lucas notes, “a commentary in the Laws distinguishes between 
buaile, indies and macha, all three of which seem to be essentially the same” (1989: 
33). 

50 In the Bulletin of the Ulster Place-Name Society, M. J. B. Arthurs identifies three 
separate meanings for the word: 1. a milking yard 2. a war goddess, crow, and 3. a 
noun signifying a location, as in Ardl Macha. He provides the explanation that they 
“are ultimately the same word, originally meaning 'earth', 'field', or the like; with the 
deification of the natural phenomenon to give a goddess-queen Macha; and 
secondarily 'battlefield', with deification in the shape of a royston crow” (1952-53: 
26). However, a double deification process hardly seems necessary to explain the 
semantic range of the word (cf. Le Roux and Guyonvarc'h 1983: 136). 

51 Lor a further discussion of possible etymologies, see note 24 above. 

52 The semantic range of buiclech ( D1L s.v.) includes both a sense of 
satisfaction/satiation and of gratefulness. Both meanings seem operative in the 
instances in which this adjective is used to modify the Badb. 

53 The later version of this tale, Cath Muighe Tuireadh (2MT 2 ), agrees in the main 
story outline, but it differs in detail. The Morrrgan's role is tremendously reduced. 
She appears only twice, and each time in the trio Morrrgan, Macha, and Badb (O 
Curv 1945: 20 and 27). In fact, her participation in the battle as presented by this 
text is more reminiscent of 1MT than 2MT. 

54 Interestingly, the three sons of the Morrrgan by Delbaeth already seen in one LG 
passage are the sons of Danu by Delbaeth in another recension, which calls these 
three sons, “Brian, Iuchar, Iucharba. Those were the Three Gods of Danu” 
(Macalister 1941: 193). Thus, in some branches of LG, the Morrrgan is viewed as 
the mother of the three gods of Danu, who are also named by Keating (1902: 214). 

55 Since the Dagda is often the king of the Tuatha De, this passage is reminiscent of 
the motif by which the king mates with a goddess or woman who embodies the 
land. Many different sorts of females carry out this function, so that “sovereignty 
figure” is primarily a job description. 

56 According to Ross “the connection between the fertility aspects of the goddesses 
and rivers is suggested by the description of the Irish raven-goddess, the Morrfgan, 
with the father-god, the Dagda, across a river, the goddess having a foot on either 
bank” (1967: 21). (N.B. the connection between her opinion and her spelling of the 
Morrigan's names.) Clark, in addition to arguing for the Morrigan's “fertility 
aspect,” refers to her as a “goddess of sovereignty” here (1991: 33-35). Bowen 
views this passage as a “divine analogue of the sacral marriage between king and 
goddess” (1975: 24-6). His view is made even clearer by his spelling of the name 
“Mor-rigan.” 

57 The Morrrgan's designation throughout medieval Irish literature as one of the 
wives of the Dagda, as in the Banshenchas (Dobbs 1930-32: 168; cf. Gwynn 1924: 
196-97), argues here for the standard translation of Idnamain as “married couple” 



c DIL s.v.). 

58 lerg also signifies 'battlefield' (DIL s.v.). 

59 For a discussion of these cross-marriages, see Gray 1982-83: 236-37. 

60 In general, however, the Morrfgan is in the Tuatha De Danann camp. In Airne 
Flngein, one of the anecdotes which marks the glory of Conn's reign tells how the 
Morrfgan, along with Bodb of Sfd Femen, Midir of Bn Leith, and the Mac Oc, drive 
into exile four men who escaped from them in the battle of Moytura, lest there be 
robbers from the Fomoire in Ireland while Conn's seed remains upon the earth 
(Vendryes 1953: 14-16; Cross and Brown 1918: 42). 

61 There are many Eithnes in medieval Irish literature (see Dagger 1989). Two of 
these belong to the Tuatha De Danann. Eithne, daughter of Balor and mother of 
Lug, is not elsewhere associated with one of the morrigna. However, Eithne 
daughter of Seal is the wife of Elcmar,the father of Fea and Nemain throughout LG, 
hinting at connections about which we can only guess. 

62 This is a difficult passage. For commentary, see Gray 1983: 103. 

63 The transformation of trees or other vegetation into warriors by women — or at 
least the promise to do so — also appears in 2MT 2 (6 Cufv 1945: 46-49), Aided Con 
Culainn (van Hamel 1933: 88-9), Cath Finntragha (O'Rahilly 1962: 5-6, and Aided 
Muirchertaig meic Erca (Nic Dhonnchadha 1964: 22). 

64 The later version of this tale differs. In their first appearance in 2MT 2 the 
Morrfgan, Macha, and Badb, na tri bandraoithe 'the three druidesses', appear 
together and, with Be Chuille and Danu, recount their future attack in expressly 
magical terms: they will bring about hailstorms and poison rain, so that the Fomoire 
are prostrated and deprived of both their wits and their senses in the battle (O Cufv 
1945: 20). 

In fact, both appearances of the Morrfgan in 2MT 2 correspond to this passage in 
2MT with minor variations (6 Cufv 1945: 26-7). 

65 Macha's (and Nuadu's) death is recounted in each recension of LG (Macalister 
1941: 119, 149, 181,229). 

66 Although the definition of this category of mantic verse, formerly known as 
retoiric, is currently under debate, I will use the term in the traditional manner to 
refer to rhymeless non-stanzaic alliterative verse. For a concise discussion of this 
debate as well as a bibliography, see Corthals 1989: 201-202. 

67 The poem goes on at length in similar manner. 

68 The text breaks off at this point. 


INTRODUCTION FOOTNOTES 

1 See Chapter One for non-narrative evidence about Neit, her male counterpart. 

2 For clusters of details as a key to the understanding of myth, see Gulermovich 
Epstein 1994. 

3 As in Mac Cana (1970), Rees and Rees (1961), and in the glosses of numerous 
editions and translations of texts, e.g. Gray 1983: 129; Hull 1898: 102; Meyer 1910: 
17; Wood-Martin 1902: 123, 354; Leahy 1905: 175; O'Donovan 1842: 198, note z; 
Stokes 1876-78: 175, note 2. 

4 The earliest use of this title I have found appears in John O'Donovan's editon of 
Fled Duin na nGed and Cath Muighe Rath “The Banquet of Dun na n-Gedh” and 
“The Battle of Magh Rath”: “She [the Morrigan] was one of the wives of the 
Dagda, and the goddess of battle among the Tuatha De Dananns” (1842: 198, note 



z). 

5 “[A]fter a careful examination of the subject I am inclined to believe that these 
names represent three different characters” (1870: 34). Hennessy considers Badb to 
be the title of these beings, with Nemain, Macha, and Morrigu as the three entities 
who share this title. 

6 The clearest example may be found in Wood-Martin 1902: 358-60, which follows 
it closely indeed. See also Rhys 1898: 42-4; Hull 1898: 102. 

7 See in particular Sjoestedt 1982: 46. 

8 Hennessy notes: “Although, as we have seen, the assistance given to Cu Chulainn 
by Nemain was both frequent and important, the intervention of Morrigu in his 
behalf is more constant. Nay he seems to have been the object of her special care.” 
Later in the same paragraph, he refers to the Morrigan as Cu Chulainn's “tutelary 
goddess” (1870: 42, 44). Although she never explains why, Clark is of the same 
opinion, calling the Morrigan “Cu Chulainn’s special tutelary goddess” throughtout 
the Ulster cycle (1990: 25). According to Clark, “the Morrigan is eager to protect 
Cu Chulainn. It is when he refuses her help that she becomes his adversary, and her 
anger does not last” (1990: 43? 

Lucy Paton juxtaposes the Morrigan and Morgan le Fay in an attempt to explain 
schizophrenic attitude of Morgan le Fay to Arthur. Her study is built on the 
assumption that the Morrfgan's relationship to Cu Chulainn is one of special regard 
gone sour. Whether the subject is Morgan le Fay or the Morrigan, the man is the 
“object of her care and her vengeance” (1903: 148, 162). She presents the 
Morrfgan's attitude toward Cu Chulainn in the most positive light possible, given 
the evidence: she “protects [him] in his youthful exploits”, “spurs him on to fresh 
trials” and “tried to save [him] from death on the battle field” (1903: 162). 

9 For an explicit assessment of what some scholars see as the contradictions inherent 
in a deity associated with war who also has a “fertility aspect,” see Bowen 197: 23- 
25. One such contradiction is implicit in Arbois de Jubainville's statement: “En 
Irlande, la deesse de la guerre s'appelle Badb, Morrigu ou Nemon. Elle n'est pas 
chaste comine Athena” (1969: 192 (originally published in 1899)). More recently, 
for example, Sjoestedt notes: “The sexual character of the Badb, and her connection 
with a rite of childbirth, provide the link between the mother-goddesses and the 
goddesses of war” (1982: 49). 

10 Mac Cana holds to this idea less strongly than the others mentioned here: he 
nowhere asserts a fertility/war dualism, but instead mentions the Morrigan when he 
states that “all the seemingly contradictory characters” of insular Celtic goddesses 
may be related to the concept of sovereignty, the notion of a “mystical or symbolic 
union” between the king and his kingdom, which is symbolized as a goddess (1970: 
94). 

11 That is, their work utilizes the tripartite system of ideological categories identified 
by Georges Dumezil as the basic structural elements of Indo-European social and 
mythological systems. Known as the “three functions,” the first, “sovereignty,” is 
sacred or magical knowledge associated with kingship. The second, “force,” is 
physical and specifically martial. The third, “fecundity,” concerns fertility and 
abundance (Dumezil 1958: 19). Although Dumezil's body of work can hardly be 
reduced to this trifunctional system, latter day “Dumezilians” heavily emphasize the 
application of the three functions in their own work. 

12 The word tain is actually less precise than “cattle raid” — it is a verbal noun 
derived from the verb do-aig 'drive off — but Irish tana are invariably drivings-off 
of cattle (bo). For a discussion of the tain as a medieval Irish narrative genre, see 



Dunn 1989: 19-6? 

13 See Lucas 1989: 163-64; Mac Niocaill 1972: 53-54; Binchy 1973: 22-86. For 
information on the distraint of cattle, see Kelly 1988: 178. 

14 For a further discussion of the medieval Irish cattle raid, see Lucas 1989: 125- 
199. Lucas cites numerous examples from both history and literature, and discusses 
the crech from many different angles. 

15 For proof of the remarkable continuity in “Celtic warfare” from the Continental 
Celts at the time of the sack of Rome to the Irish and Scots of the mid-eighteenth 
century, see Hill 1986. For a survey of the earliest classical sources on the Celts, see 
Freeman 1994. 

16 Livy V.38.6-9, VII.23.6 and XXI.28. 

17 Livy V.37.8 and XXI.28; Diodorus Siculus V.34.5. 

18 Livy XXI.28.1-3, V.37.8, X.28.8-10. 

19 According to Tierney, most of the ethnographic material recounted in extant 
classical works derives ultimately from Book 23 of the History of Posidonius (135- 
51 B.C.). This work is no longer extant, but was used extensively by Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Athenaeus, and Caesar. For commentary on and partial 
reconstruction of the Celtic ethnographic writing by Posidonius, see Tierney 1960. 
For information regarding the relationship between the Celts and the classical 
World, and the latter's documentation of the former, see Rankin 1987, Tierney 
1960. 

20 According to Tierney, Posidonius' question regarding the ethnic makeup of a 
group of barbarians would have been whether they were Celtic or Scythian. He 
regarded a number of groups which are clearly Germanic as Celtic (1960: 200). 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his Roman Antiquities, notes that the part of Celtica 
lying beyond the Rhine was called Germania, so including both the Gauls and the 
Germans under the “Celtic” rubric (XIV. 1.2). Furthermore, in Tacitus' Histories, 
Gaulish townspeople admit to common descent with invading Germanic tribes 
(IV.64-65). See also Ammianus Marcellinus XV.11.1-4. In a note to Diodorus 
Siculus V.24.3, Oldfather also notes the lack of discrimination between Germans 
and Celts in the works of the ancient writers. A reason for the apparent confusion or 
lack of discrimination between Celtic and Germanic peoples by classical writers is 
pointed out by Posidonius in the thirteenth book of his lost Histories, in which he 
noted their extreme similarity (Rankin 1987: 18). Strabo goes even further, 
regarding the Germans as Gauls in their original state, or at least stating that “the 
Romans” considered them thus ( Geography 7.1.2), and bases his account of the 
early Celts upon the Germans of his day ( Geography 4.4.2). 

For further discussion of the problem of determining who is a “Celt” and who a 
“German” in classical sources, see Tierney 1960: 198, 201; Hubert 1934a: 158 and 
1934b: 74, 91, 94, 98, 101,104-05; Dottin 1906: 15, 30; O'Rahilly 1946: 457-59; 
Dillon and Chadwick 1957: 2-3; Feist 1927: 9, 28; Hachmann et al. 1962: 43. For a 
discussion of the scholarship about the linguistic relationship between the two 
groups, see Dillon 1943. 

21 Both Ammianus Marcellinus and Vegetius refer to the Roman Army's battle cry 
as barritus, but they are both writing after the army had come to consist largely of 
Gauls (Ammianus Marcellinus XXXI.7.11; Vegetius XVIII). 

22 Mac Cana further ties this noisy custom to another type of verbal attack on the 
enemy — the use of magic against them (1992: 72-3). We will see below that in the 
person of the Morrfgan these two practices overlap. ? 

23 Such incitements were not always poetic in form and could be either exhortation 



or insult (Mac Cana 1992: 74-86). However, one of the words for this practice, 
laididl 'exhorts, incites' stems directly from poetic practice. The Irish term comes 
from laid 'poem, lay, metrical composition' (Mac Cana 1992: 75). 

24 The Latin word used in Livy XXI.28 and XXXVIII. 17.5 is cantus. It is unclear 
whether these are songs they sing or poems they perform. 

25 According to Athenaeus, citing Posidonius, bards accompanied the Celts (Gauls) 
in times of war, praising their chieftain in the assembly and delivering eulogies in 
song (VI.49). We also know that the bards were present on the battle field 
(Diodorus Siculus V.31.5). Given later insular Celtic practices, we can posit that the 
bards performed on the field, and that these performances included euology and 
incitement. War leaders also incited their troops before battle, as we learn from 
Diodorus Siculus' account of the rebellion of Boudicca (LXII.3-5; cf. Tacitus, 
Annals XIV.35). 

26 For information about the genre in general, see Thomson 1990: 27-33. For 
another discussion of the brosnachadh catha, see Mac Cana 1992: 73, 85-86. 

27 McLagan MSS. 97 and 222, in Glasgow University Library. MS. 97 was 
witnessed on October 18, 1775; MS. 222 is of approximately the same age 
(Thomson 147). 

28 MS. 22 has the more archaic form Brostughadh; MS. 97 Brosnacha. The title in 
Eigg reads Prosnuchadh-catha (Thomson 1968: 153, note 1). In the document 
entitled “Genealogy of Neil McMhurich Bard to Clanranald's family” from the 
McNicol MSS. in the National Library of Scotland (this collection is unnumbered), 
and dated July 11, 1775, there is a reference to this prosnachadh. One final 
reference to this text appears in the Remarks of Donald McNicol, published in 1779: 
there, it is again called a Prosnachadh (Thomson 1968: 148). 

This poem is also discussed, and quoted in part, by Campbell, who gives its title 
as Pronacha catha Chloinn Domhnuill le Lachunn, mor MacMhuirich Albanaich, la 
Catha Harla 'Battle incitement of the MacDonalds, by big Lachunn, son of 
Albanian Muireach' (1890-93: IV.188-90). 

29 The poem is a series of exhortations, organized alliteratively, with four 
exhortations for each letter of the alphabet. 

30 However, he seems to connect the title not with the poem, but with the shout. 
Anne Ross bases her account of the Brosnachaidh Catha on Martin's (Ross 1976: 
26). 

31 Such a practice also finds in resonances in British tradition: there was a 
stipulation in the Welsh laws that the household bard sing the poem Vnbeinyaeth 
Prydein 'The Chieftain ship of Britain' for the king's warriors as they readied 
themselves for battle (Mac Cana 1992: 74; Williams and Powell 1942: 22). 

Mac Cana notes that there is no evidence that the Brosnachadh Catha is related to 
the motif of gressacht in medieval Irish literature, since there seems to be no sense 
of ridicule in the Scottish form, a definitive feature of the gressacht (Mac Cana 
1992: 74, 86). It is surprising that he nowhere connects the brosnachach to the Irish 
practice of lai'ded 'exhorting, inciting', which is expressly related to the performance 
of poetry — and the Brosnachadhch Catha is, after all, a poem. 

32 A parallel description is given by Diodorus Siculus: “The women of the Gauls are 
not only like the men in their great stature but they are a match for them in courage 
as well” (V.32.2). 

33 See Doan 1987: 28-30 for a concise account of Boudicca's story, and Dudley and 
Webster 1962 for a study of her rebellion. The sources for information about 
Boudicca are Dio Cassius' Roman History LXII.2.2 - LXII.12.6, and Tacitus' 



Agricola 16 and Annals XIV.31, 35, 37. 

34 For a fuller account, see Doan 1987: 32-34; Morris 1984; Simms 1978: 18. 

35 Cf. Boece 1936: 76-7, 128, 173, 199. 

36 For a short discussion of this text as indexing the impact of Christianity on 
women, see Davies 1983: 159-60; for its historical context, see Ni Dhonnchadha 
1982 and Smyth 1986: 133-36. See also Ryan 1936. 

37 The hardships and indignities that women suffered before the law was made are 
recounted early in the text (Meyer 1905: 2), and further described throughout it. The 
slavery women suffered is of two types: domestic and martial. In the martial arena, 
the “best” of the women went into battle, her baby on one arm, and her husband 
behind, flogging her into battle. Further references to women fighting are found in 
4-6, 8, 32. 

38 The battlefield is covered with women's bodies, the soles of the feet of one 
woman touching the neck of another (Meyer 1905: 7). The most pitiful sight to be 
found there is the body of a beheaded woman, with an infant at her breast, “a stream 
of milk upon one of its cheeks, and a stream of blood upon the other” (Meyer 1905: 
4 ). At Ronnat's urging, Adamnan resurrects the woman. Ronnat then charges him 
with freeing “the women of the western world” (Meyer 1905: 6), and physically 
tortures him in order that he carry out her orders (Meyer 1905: 6-8). 

39 Other accounts, which do not include the torture, may be found in Stokes 1904: 
210-11 as well as Meyer 1905: 22-4. 

40 This tale classification system is apparent in the medieval Irish tale lists, which 
set forth the titles of tales poets are, and should be, able to narrate. Besides being 
central to our understanding of the native classification system, these tale lists 
provide us with titles of otherwise unknown stories. For an edition and translation 
of the two extant tale lists, as well as a discussion of native narrative classification, 
see Mac Cana's Learned Tales of Medieval Ireland (1980). 

41 This cycle has also been called the “Heroic Cycle” (Dillon 1948: 114; Hyde 1899: 
292-94) and the “Red Branch Cycle” (Hyde 1899: 295). 

42 Also called the “Ossianic Cycle” (Hyde 1899: 364). 

43 Dillon 1946 is the most comprehensive work available concerning these texts. 

44 For more exhaustive surveys of medieval Irish literature, see Williams and Ford 
1992; Dillon and Chadwick 1967; Knott and Murphy 1966; Dillon 1948. 

45 Classical Old Irish c. 700-950 A.D.; Middle Irish c. 950-1350; Early Modern Irish 
c. 1350-1650; Modem Irish c. 1650- (Williams and Ford 1992: 9, note 3). 

46 Marginal and interlinear explanations interspersed in Latin texts. Since they are 
preserved in more or less contemporary texts, the Old Irish glosses are the most 
important sources for the grammarian. See Stokes and Strachan 1901; Thurneysen 
1946: 4-7. 

47 The Irish must indeed have been fond of Isidore's Etymologiae, for, as the story 
goes, they traded their only copy of the Tain Bo Cuailnge for it (Thurneysen 1921: 
252, note 4). 

48 Russell 1988 does not discuss the dating of this text. 

49 Meyer based this conclusion on the archaism of certain forms. Additionally, he 
credits a quatrain which is included in the glossary to Flann mac Lonain, who died 
in 918, not Flann Mainistrech, as did Stokes. 

50 Micheal O Cleirigh, 1575-c. 1645. For more information concerning him and his 
family, see Walsh 1938. 

51 In the British Library Catalogue, Standish Hayes O'Grady dates the glossary 
“1785-1826” (1926: 161). 



52 See Macalister 1938: ix-xxv; Van Hamel 1915: 97; Scowcroft 1987: 83-99; Carey 
1994. One of the greatest difficulties in dealing with this text is the only available 
edition itself (see Scowcroft 1987: 82-83). Macalister treats this primarily poetic 
text as one in which the poetic portions are a nuisance, “rarely adding anything to 
what [the modern reader] has already leamt from the prose text” (1938: x) — even 
though he admits that the verse is the foundation of the entire work. Moreover, the 
editorial apparatus is opaque. This edition is so notorious that many scholars deal 
with the text in the available diplomatic editions of the manuscripts. However, its 
usability has been greatly increased since Scowcroft sorted out which portions of 
Macalister's text belong to which recension (1987: 139-42). 

53 For the prose Dindshenchas, see Stokes 1892 and 1894-95; for the Metrical 
Dindshenchas, see Gwynn 1903-35. For general information about the 
Dindshenchas, see Gwynn 1935 and Bowen 1975-76.. 

54 For a much more detailed historical analysis of the Dindshenchas, see Bowen 
1975-76. 

55 See Murphy 1956-57b: 191-98; Scowcroft 1988: 35-7. The argument goes as 
follows: the first battle is an invention of pseudohistorians, and is based upon the 
second. The euhemerized version in LG failed to supersede the original, however, 
and both co-existed within the canon. Whether one accepts this argument or not, it 
is clear that the traditions extant in Cath Muige Tuired Cunga were less well known 
that those of Cath Maige Tuired. 

56 Recension Three exists only in fragmentary form, in two late manuscripts, and 
contains only one relevant portion of text. 

57 The tale has several titles: Noinden Ulaid, In Ceas Naigen, and Tochmarc Cruinn 
ocus Macha “The Courtship of Cruinn and Macha.”? 

58 None of the early versions of this text are actually given this title in the 
manuscripts. The fifteenth-century Early Modem Irish version, and its many more 
recent descendents, are titled Brislech Mor Maige Muirtheimne “The Great Defeat 
on Muirthemne Plain.” The older rescension is acephalous in LL, but a few 
sentences survive in Trinity H.3.18, and are titled In Brislech co sin. The title Aided 
Con Culainn is a late addition by scholars, after an entry in the Middle Irish tale 
lists. In keeping with scholarly practice, however, and particularly in light of the 
titles used in the published versions, I will use Aided Con Culainn, incorrect though 
it seems. 

59 Stokes' edition is much preferred over O'Grady's. However, for a translation, see 
the second volume of O'Grady 1892. The passages not included in the Book of 
Lismore and therefore not translated by O'Grady were translated by Stokes (1900b: 
225-71). 

60 The traditional date of 1495 probably refers to the date of a manuscript copy (Mac 
Craith 1929: xiii-xiv). 

61 Dillon groups this tale with the Ulster cycle (1948: 24-31), while Knott and 
Murphy call it a King tale (1966: 139) and Cross and Slover group it with the 
“Tales of the Tuatha De Danann”, their name for the Mythological cycle (1969: v, 
93). 

62 The editors of these texts were hesitant to date them, but a twelfth-century date is 
generally accepted. 



The Morrigan and Heroes 


Our model for the Morrfgan's behavior corresponds roughly to what we can 
generalize about Celtic martial practices, and therefore is in line with her 
designation as “war goddess”: 

• prophecy 

• incitement 

• terrible noise 

• direct assault (either physical or magical) 

• joy in the carnage of battle, and 

• proclaiming victory 

In the Ulster and Fenian Cycles, her behavior generally fits into these categories, 
with some notable exceptions. In particular, our examination of the Ulster Cycle 
will allow us to develop our model to embrace the seemingly contradictory nature 
of her relationship with its central hero, Cu Chulainn. Some scholars writing about 
the Morrigan have, implicitly or explicitly, perceived the relationship of Cu 
Chulainn to the Morrigan as that of warrior to his patron goddess. 1 The texts 
themselves do not, at first glance, bear this out. Cu Chulainn is the great hero of 
Ulster. The Morrigan is included in the mustering of Ulster in Tain Bo Cuailnge 
when Conchobar orders Findchad to go cosin Morrignai co Dun Sobairche “to the 
Morrigan at Dun Sobairche” (O'Rahilly 1967: 112; 1976: 105). But even when 
both the Morrigan and Cu Chulainn are sided with Ulster, their encounters are 
almost always contentious. The few that are not directly confrontational are 
overladen with mourning or foreboding of death. However, a deeper analysis of the 
nature of their relationship may show that the patron-warrior relationship is, in a 
peculiar way, not far from the truth. 


Tain Bo Cuailnge 

I will begin with that most “heroic” of Irish texts, the text given pride of place 
within the early tradition, a text to which many others refer. The centerpiece of the 
Ulster Cycle is the Tain Bo Cuailnge (often called simply the Tain), in which 
Medb leads the forces of Ireland on a cattle raid into Ulster to steal a prized bull, 
and Cu Chulainn single-handedly defends the province. In this section, I will deal 
with both well-attested recensions together. Without intending any privileging of 
Recension Two, the Leinster Tain, its order will be followed. Recension Three is 
discussed with regard to only one passage. 

The first appearance of the Morrigan comes immediately after Fergus mac 
Roich has a premonition of Cu Chulainn's arrival, and the Donn Cuailnge, 1 the 



“Brown Bull of Cooley,” arrives at Crfch Mairgrn with his fifty heifers. She warns 
the bull that the forces of Ailill and Medb are on their way: 

Is he in la cetna tanic in Dond Cualnge co crfch Margin & cofca samsheisci inimi 
de samascib, & foclassa burach do — is inund son i focheird uir da luib taris. Is e 
in la cetna tanic in Morrigu ingen ernmais a sfdib co mbof forin chorthi i Temair 
Chualnge ic brith robuid don Dund Chualnge ria feraib Herend, 7 ro gab aca 
acallaim 7 is ed asbert: 'Maith, a thruaig, a Duind Chualnge,' ar in Morrigu, 'deni 
fatchius daig ar bfth dotroset fir Herend 7 not berat dochum longphoirt meni dena 
faitchius.' Ocus ro gab ic breith robuid do samlaid 7 dobert na briathra sa ar arid: 

'Nach fitir in dub dushaim. dal na inderb. esnad fiacht. fiacht. 
fiacht nad cheil. cuardait namait do thuaithbregaib binde ar tanaib tathaib run. 
rafiastar duib danis murthonna fer forglas forlaib lilasta aeb agesta in mag medait. 
sluaig scothnfam buidb bogeimnech febdair fiah fir nairm rad n-inguir cruas 
Cualnge co icat do has mormaicne fee muintir ar n-ec muintire do namait ecaib.' 

Tanic iarum Dond Cualnge. Urtha reme go Glend na Samaisce i Sleib Chulind 7 
cofca samaisce leis dia shamascib (O'Rahilly 1967: 35-6) 

On the same day, the Donn Cualinge came to Crfch Mairgrn with his fifty heifers, 
and he kicked up a trench — that is, he cast the turf over him with his heels. On the 
same day the Morrfgan daughter of Ernmas came from the sid and sat on the pillar- 
stone in Temair Cuailnge, warning the Donn Cuailnge about the men of Ireland: 
“So, pitiful one, Donn Cuailnge, be on your guard, for the men of Ireland will 
come upon you and will carry you off to their encampment unless you take heed.' 
And she began to warn him thus and spoke these words aloud: Nach fitir, etc.- 

Then Donn Cuailnge came and advanced into Glenn na Samaisce in Slfab Culind 
with fifty of his heifers (O'Rahilly 1967: 174).- 


The Morrfgan is clearly giving a prophetic warning to the Donn in verse, one in 
keeping with her prophecies we have already encountered. As with her 
performances for Lug and the Tuatha De Danann in 2MT , is she also inciting the 
bull to combat, or at least self-defense? In some sense, is she treating the Donn as a 
hero in this text, since in the sequence of the story, this passage corresponds to her 
incitement of Lug in 2MT1 It may seem peculiar that she is addressing herself to a 
bull, but the Donn is the focus of the cattle raid itself. The Morrfgan is often 
connected with cattle, as we will observe later in this investigation. 

The same story is told in a slightly different manner in Recension One: 

Cein batar didiu in tsloig oc tochim Maige Breg, forrumai Allechtu colleic, noch is 
f in Morrfgan son i ndeilb euin co mbof forsin chorthi hi Temair Cualngi 7 asbert 
frisin tarb: 


“In fitir in dub dushaim can eirc n-echdaig dal desnad fiacht ffach nad eol ceurtid 
namaib ar tuaith Brega bfth i ndafnib tathum run roffastar dub dfa n-fsa maf muin 
tonna fer forglass for laich lilestai aed ag asa mag meldait sloig scoith nfa boidb 
bogeimnech feochair ffach fir mairm rad n-ingir cluiph Cualngi coigde dfa bas 
mormacni iar feic muintire do ecaib.” 

Luid in tarb farom 7 coeca samasca imbi co mbof hi Sleib Chulind, 7 luid a 
buachaill ina dfaid, Forgemen a ainm. Focheird de na tri coecta mac no bftfs oc 
cluchio fair do gres, 7 marbais da trian a macraide 7 concechlaid burach hi Tfr 
Marcceni hi Cualngi re techt (O'Rahilly 1976: 30). 

While the army was going over Mag mBreg, Allecto came for a while, that is, the 
Morrfgan, in the form of a bird which perched on the pillar-stone in Temair 
Cualnge and said to the bull: 

“Does the restless Black know is good truth of the encounter to the south which the 
raven did not contest, not knowing that enemies are circulating in the outskirts of 
the land and in the hills and that people are being killed? I have a secret which the 
Black will know when he eats the May crop, the surfaces of verdant grasses: that 
the warrior who owns the plain will be attacked with fire and sword. The hosts 
overwhelm; the flower of champions is in the fray; lowing of cattle; fierce the 
raven; men dead; a grievous saying about the cries of Cuailnge after five days: the 
death of its great sons, after the death of Fiacc's kin.”- 

Then the bull went with fifty heifers to Slfab Cuilinn, and his herdsman, 

Forgaimen, followed him. The bull threw off the thrice fifty boys who used to play 
on his back and killed two thirds of them. And before he went he pawed up the 
earth in Tfr Margeni in Cuailnge (O'Rahilly 1972: 152). 


Several differences between the two recensions are apparent, beyond the 
presence of a prose recounting of the conversation in the Book of Leinster which is 
missing in Recension One. Here we are told that the Morrfgan came in the form of 
a bird and perched on the pillar stone, while in Recension Two, we are told she sat 
on the pillar stone, but we are not told the form in which she did so. Since it is 
unlikely that it was usual for humans to sit atop these stones, we can posit that in 
the LL version the audience was simply expected to fill in the information about 
the Morrfgan's form from the mythological tradition that she often appeared in bird 
form. Although we have encountered the name Badb in numerous places, this is 
the first time we have actually seen the Morrfgan in avian form. As we shall see, 
shape-changing is yet another of her regular characteristics. 

Perhaps the most famous detail in this passage, however, rests not in what the 
Morrfgan does but what she is called, as numerous scholars have noted. The 
identification of the Morrfgan with Allecto, the Fury, will be dealt with at length in 
the final chapter. 


This first appearance of the Morrigan in the Tain is very much in line with what 
we learned about her above. She gives a poetic performance to a combatant, either 
to inform him of the future or to encourage him in battle, or both. Her next 
appearance, however, the first with Cu Chulainn, seems counterintuitive, since 
both appear to be sided with Ulster in the coming cattle raid. While Cu Chulainn 
fights with Loch mac Mo Febis, the Morrigan attacks him in animal form. Part of 
this passage is missing in LL and inserted from the Stowe version of Recension 
Two. Since the passage is lengthy, a synopsis follows: 

While Cu Chulainn fights Loch mac Mo Febis, the Morrigan comes to attack him 
because she vowed on the Tain Bo Regamna that she would destroy him. She came 
as a heifer along with fifty others. The women had put Cu Chulainn under gessa 
not to let the Morrigan leave him without destroying her; he shatters one of her 
eyes. She comes to him as an eel, and Loch wounds Cu Chulainn in the chest by 
Loch. Then the Morrigan comes as a she-wolf, and as Cu Chulainn wards her off, 
Loch wounds him again. Cu Chulainn is then filled with rage, and defeats Loch 
with the gae bolga- (O'Rahilly 1967: 54, 194). 

She attacks him, without explanation in the text of the Tain thus far, first as a cow, 
then an eel, 2 and finally a wolf, changing shapes as she did earlier in the text. 
Although she is clearly aligned with Ulster, in this passage she hinders the hero 
and even aids his foe in wounding him. In the prose account of her assault, the 
Morrigan herself is wounded only while in cow form, and then in the eye. 
However, Cu Chulainn performs a poem recounting the encounter which differs in 
detail. Here are the relevant portions of that poem: 

M'oenur dam i cind in tshloig 
'gund ath i cind Tiri Moir. 

Ba lfa Loch co lleith Bodba 
go remfhoclaib Regomna. 

Ra lettair Loch mo da Ion, 
rom tesc in tshod garb glasrod; 
ro geguin Loch mo thromma, 
rom tresgair in esconga. 

Is rem chlettm-se a cose, 
an tsod 6 ro mill a rose, 
ro blisses a gerr gara 

do thosuch na hegrada (O'Rahilly 1967: 56). 

I am alone before the host at the ford by the end of Tir Mor. I was outnumbered 
when attacked by Loch together with Bodb, (according to) the prophecies of Tain 
Bo Regomna. 

Loch has mangled my hips; the shaggy russet she-wolf has bitten me. Loch has 
wounded my liver; the eel has overthrown me. 


With my dart I warded off the she-wolf and destroyed her eye. I broke her legs at 
the beginning of this mortal combat (O'Rahilly 1967: 195-96). 

Although the Morngan assumes the same animal shapes listed in the prose 
passage, the wounds described in the poem differ from those described in the prose 
version immediately preceding it. The name used to identify her also varies from 
the prose, once again testifying to the interchangeability of the Morngan's 
appellations. 

No explanation for the contention between the Morngan and Cu Chulainn is 
given within the text of Recension Two, other than the reference to the Tain Bo 
Regamna, another Ulster Cycle text. In contrast, Recension One prefaces the 
combat with a section of text not included in the other recension, entitled 
Imacallaim na Morfgna fri Coin Culaind “The Conversation of the Morngan with 
Cu Chulainn”: 

Co n-aca Cu in n-ocben chuci co n-etuch each datha impe 7 delb roderscaigthe 
furri. 

“Ce tai-siu?” or Cu Chulaind. 

“Ingen Buain ind rig,” or si. “Dodeochad chucut-su. Rot charus ar th'airscelaib, 7 
tucus mo sheotu lim 7 mo indili.” 

“Ni maith em ind inbuid tonnanac, nachis ole ar mblath, amin gorti. Ni haurussa 
dam-sa dano comrac fri banscail cein no mbeo isind nith so.” 

“Bidim chobair-se dait-siu oc sudiu.” 

“Ni ar thoin mna dano gabus-sa inso” (O'Rahilly 1976: 57). 

Cu Chulainn saw coming towards him a young woman of surpassing beauty, clad 
in clothes of many colours. 

“Who are you?” asked Cu Chulainn. 

“I am the daughter of Buan the king,” said she. “I have come to you for I fell in 
love with you on hearing your fame, and I have brought with me my treasures and 
my cattle.” 

“It is not a good time at which you have come to us, that is, our condition is ill, we 
are starving (?). So it is not easy for me to meet a woman while I am in this strife.” 
“I shall help you in it.” 

“I didn't come here for a piece of ass.”- (O'Rahilly 1976: 176-77).] 

Changing shape yet again, the Morngan has come to Cu Chulainn in a beautiful 
form, as a human woman with noble possessions. He seems to take her to be just 
that. Both of them clearly understand that she is offering the friendship of her 
thighs. The sexual nature of the exchange is particularly clear in Cu Chulainn's 
rejection of her offer: “It is not for a woman's rump that I have come.” Her offer to 
help in combat may have been his signal to realize who she was and what she was 
offering. She may be offering to do for him exactly what she did for the Dagda in 
2MT, passing on information, whether in the form of prophecy or intelligence, and 
perhaps even a guarantee of victory, in exchange for sexual favors. However, when 


Cu Chulainn turns down her offer, their relationship becomes adversarial, and she 
says that she will attack him in three different forms while he fights his enemies, 
first as an eel, then a she-wolf, then a cow. After each of her threats (or prophecies) 
Cu Chulainn answers that he will wound her each time, first by crushing her ribs, 
next by smashing her eye, and finally by breaking her legs. With each of his threat, 
he adds that she will not be healed until she receives a brath bennachtan 
“judgment blessing” (O'Rahilly 1976: 57 177). 

The next section in Recension One is entitled Aided Loich meic Mo Femis “The 
Death of Loch Mac Mo Femis” and recounts the same basic events as the 
Recension Two version. In it, the Morrfgan attacks Cu Chulainn as he battles with 
Loch in the ford. The three animal attacks match those predicted in the section 
immediately preceding, although the injuries the Morrfgan incurs do not match 
those in either the prose or poetic version of the tale given in LL. 

Whatever the cause of her assault against Cu Chulainn, the Morrfgan is 
wounded. Since she can only be healed by Cu Chulainn himself, a difficulty which 
seems implicit in the Imacallam, she tricks him into helping her: 

And sin tanic in Morrfgu ingen Ernmais a sfdib i rricht sentainne co rrabi ic blegu 
bo tri sine 'na fiadnaisse.. .Conattech Cu Chulaind blegon furri iama dechrad d'ittad 
(O'Rahilly 1967: 57). 

Then came the Morrfgan, daughter of Ernmas, from the side in the guise of an old 

woman and in Cu Chulainn's presence she milked a cow with three 

teats.. .Maddened by thirst, Cu Chulainn asked her for milk (O'Rahilly 1967: 196- 

97)7 

She gives him milk from each of the teats, and he blesses her each time, but only 
the healing of her eye is directly mentioned. (There seems to be three teats to 
match three animal guises, and three wounds, but only one wound is mentioned.) 
After his final blessing, we read: ocus ba slan ind rigan “[a]nd the queen was made 
whole” (O'Rahilly 1967: 57, 197). Thus, her healing here corresponds with the 
wound she received in the Recension Two prose, and Cu Chulainn never seems to 
discern the identity of the disguised woman with whom he is dealing. In Recension 
One, however, he does eventually realize with whom he is dealing: 

Ocond aithscfs mor sin tra do Choin Culaind, danarraid in Morrfgan i ndelb na 
sentainne caillige 7 sf caech lose, oc blegon bo triphne. Coniacht-som dig furri. 
Dobert-si blegon sini do. 

“I n-iam bid slan doduc!” ol Cu Chulaind. “Bennacht de 7 ande firt!” ol se. 

Dei leo-som in t-aes cumachta, andei immorro in t-aes trebtha. 

s 

Ictha a cend-si farom combo slan. 

Dobeir blegon indala sini combo slan a suil. 

Dobeir blegon in tress sini combo slan a fergaire. 

Combad ed atberad-som in cech nf dfb sin: 

“Brath bennachtan fort!” or se. 


“Atbirt frim tra,” or in Morrigan, “nim biad ic lat co brath.” 

“Acht rofessind combad tu,” ol Cu Chulaind, “nit icfaind tria bith sir” (O'Rahilly 
1967: 62-3). 

While Cu Chulainn lay thus in great weariness, the Morrigan came to him in the 
guise of an old crone, one-eyed and half-blind and engaged in milking a cow with 
three teats. He asked her for a drink. She gave him the milk of one teat. 

“She who gave it will at once be whole,” said Cu Chulainn. “The blessing of gods 
and of non-gods be on you!” 

— The magicians were their gods but the husbandmen were their non-gods.— 
Thereupon her head was made whole. 

Then she gave him the milk of the second teat, and her eye was healed. 

She gave him the milk of the third teat, and her leg was cured. 

—And it is suggested that on each occasion he said: “The judgment of blessing be 
on you!”— 

“But you told me,” said the Morrigan, “that I should never get healing from you.” 
“Had I known that it was you,” said Cu Chulainn, “I should never have healed 
you” (O'Rahilly 1976: 181-82). 

Thus, Cu Chulainn knows whom he has healed in the end. Perhaps the Morrigan 
reveals her identity here in Recension One particularly because Cu Chulainn's 
threats and his proclamation that she would never be healed without a “judgment 
blessing” would be fresh in the reader's mind from the Imacallaim, the King Brian's 
daughter episode. For the same reason, his blessings upon her are emphasized in 
this recension. Unlike the Leinster Tain, however, this version betrays 
inconsistencies between the wounds inflicted and those healed. While Cu Chulainn 
injures the eel's ribs, the wolfs eye, and the cow's leg, he heals the Momgan's 
head, her eye, and her leg, thus fixing an uninjured head and leaving fractured ribs 
broken. This set of encounters between the Morrigan and Cu Chulainn seems 
highly problematic, since she is attacking the protagonist. One would expect a war 
goddess to aid the heroes of a story, if she is sided with their camp. 

The next appearance of the Morrigan is in part reminiscent of a passage we have 
already seen in 1MT, and we will see its like again. In Breslech Maige 
Muirthemne, an episode considered late, and nearly identical in all manuscripts 
regardless of the recension, Cu Chulainn sees the host of Ireland gathered against 
him, and makes a great noise. His noise is answered: 

.. .coro fhrecratar bananaig 7 boccanaig 7 geniti glinni 7 demna aeoir re uathgrain 
na gare dosbertatar ar aird, coro mesc ind Neamain- forsin tshlog. Dollotar i n- 
armgrith cethri choicid Herend im rennaib a sleg 7 a n-arm fadessin co n-erbaltatar 
cet laech dfb di uathbas 7 chridemnas ar lar in dunaid 7 in longphairt in n-aidchi 
sin (O'Rahilly 1967: 58). 

And the goblins and sprites and spectres of the glen and the demons of the air gave 
answer for terror of the shout that he had uttered, and Nemain, the war goddess, 


brought confusion on the host. The four provinces of Ireland made a clangour of 
arms around the points of their own spears and weapons, so that a hundred warriors 
of them fell dead that night of terror and fright in the middle of the encampment 
(O'Rahilly 1967: 197-98). 

Here a passel of nasty creatures who accompany an aspect of the Morrfgan make a 
terrible noise against Cu Chulainn's opponents, and Nemain brings confusion upon 
the host. How she does so is uncertain, but sound is emphasized, in a manner 
particularly reminiscent of the barritus because armgrith could also signify a 
'vibration of arms' (DIL s.v. grith ). Instead of helping out the heroes of the 
narrative, as when the Morrfgan performs roscada, here Nemain attacks their 
enemies by magical or psychological means rather than with a direct physical 
assault. This attack by magic is reminiscent of the first appearance of the Badb, 
Macha, and the Morrfgan in the First Battle ofMoytura, yet the tenor of the attack, 
an assault by night, by sound, causing disquiet among the enemy, is closer to other 
accounts we will soon see. 

That the noisy likes of the Morrfgan were wont to be found near Cu Chulainn is 
recognized by other figures within the narrative. Encouraging his charioteer to take 
him to fight Cu Chulainn, Fer Diad says: 

Tiagam issin dail-sea 
do chosnam ind fhir-sea 
go rrfsem in n-ath-sa 

ath fors ngera in Badb (O'Rahilly 1967: 77; 1976: 86). 

Let us go to this encounter to contend with this man, until we reach the ford above 
which the Badb will shriek (O'Rahilly 1967: 216; O'Rahilly 1976: 202). 

Although no badb is mentioned during the battle between the two friends, when Cu 
Chulainn arrives, he is surrounded by noisy creatures which go by the same names 
and act much like those that accompanied Nemain in the earlier passage: 

In and sin cinnis in cur cetach clessamnach cathbuadach claidebderg, Cu Chulaind 
mac Sualtaim, ina charpat. Gura gairsetar imme boccanaig 7 bananaig 7 geniti 
glinne 7 dernna aeoir, dfag dabertis Tuatha De Danand a ngariud immi-sium 
combad moti a grain 7 a ecla 7 a uruad 7 a uruamain in each cath 7 in each cathrof, 
in each comlund 7 in each comruc i teiged (O'Rahilly 1967: 78). 

Then Cu Chulainn mac Sualtaim mounted his chariot, the blow-dealing, battle¬ 
winning, red-sworded hero, and around him shrieked goblins and sprites and fiends 
of the glen and demons of the air, for the Tuatha De Danann used to raise a cry 
about him so that the fear and terror and horror and fright that he inspired might be 
all the greater in every battle and field of conflict and in every encounter to which 
he went (O'Rahilly 1967: 216-17). 



The mention of the Tuatha De suggests the Morrigan's presence. The geniti glinne 
'spectres of the glen' are not identified as male or female here. But the singular 
geinit is glossed in Trinity H.3.18: Genit glinde .i. gen .i. mulier glynnon. Ben bid 
hi nglinn “Genit glinne, that is, a woman, i.e. a woman of the glen. A woman who 
is in a valley” Stokes 1859: 207).- Moreover, Irish genit may be cognate with 
Welsh geneth 'girl, lass, maid, damsel, maiden' ( GPC s.v.). It seems possible that 
the geniti glinne are a species of lesser morrigna. Thurneysen's derivation of genite 
from gen 'smile, laugh' (1921: 64) is also reminiscent of belderg 'red-mouth,' a 
term very often used either to describe the Badb or as an epithet which stands in 
place of Badb. 

Perhaps the Badb follows Cu Chulainn wherever he goes, or at least wherever 
he goes to fight. Cu Chulainn himself confirms this impression when, as he mourns 
for Fer Diad, he mentions the presence of the Badb during their battle: 

Niba lam laich lethas carna caurad mar Fher nDiad nelinn ndatha. Nfba buriud 
berna Baidbi beldergi do scoraib sciathcha scathbricci (O'Rahilly 1967: 95). 

There will not be a hero's hand to hack a warrior's flesh like that of Fer Diad, the 
shapely scion. The breach made by the red-mouthed Badb will not be dug up (?) 
for encampments full of shimmering shields (O'Rahilly 1967: 231). 


A little further on in the text, Nemain, perhaps along with other morrigna, 
manifests herself to the men of Ireland, once again at night, confusing them so that 
they themselves raise the terrible noise which kills a hundred of them from fright: 
And sain confuchtraither Dubthach trina chotlud coro mesc ind Neamain barsin 
slog co llotar i n-armgrith ba rennaib a sleg 7 faebor co n-ebailt cet laech dib ar lar 
a ndunaid 7 a llongphuirt re uathgrain na gare rabertatar ar aird. 

Cid tra acht m hi sin aidche ba saime d'fheraib Herend fuaratar riam na hfaram risin 
tairchetul 7 risin tamgiri, risna fuathaib 7 risna haslingib facessa doib (O'Rahilly 
1967: 115). 

Then Dubthach awoke from his sleep and Nemain brought confusion on the host so 
that they made a clangour of arms with the points of their spears and their swords, 
and a hundred warriors of them died on the floor of their encampment through the 
fearsomeness of the shout they had raised. 

However, that was not the most peaceful night ever experienced by the men of 
Ireland at any time, because of the prophecies and the predictions and because of 
the spectres and visions which appeared to them (O'Rahilly 1967: 250). 

Besides the death-by-fright topos, this passage remarks that prophetic visions came 
to the men of Ireland along with the spectres. While these “spectres” are not 
identified, the Morrfgan does prophesy, and we can posit that she is behind all this. 


The Recension One version of this passage is considerably more succinct, and 
mentions only Nemain: 

Cotmesca ind Nemain forsin slog. Adbail cet fer dfb. In tan toeter didiu farom co 
cualadar dorfs Cormac Con Longes, no comad he Ailill mac Matae isin dunad tfar 
co chanad so (O'Rahilly 1976: 107). 

Nemain attacked the host. A hundred of them fell dead. When they fell silent (?) 
they heard Cormac Con Longes once more — Or it may have been Ailill mac Mata 
chanting in the encampment in the west (O'Rahilly 1976: 220). 

However, very early in Recension One, Dubthach's dream parallels the Recension 
Two passage much more closely: 

Dosfobair thra ind Nemain (.i. in Badb) la sodain 7 nip si sin adaig ba samam doib 
la buadris ind athig (.i. Dubthaig) triana chotlud. Foscerdat inna buidne fo cherorr 7 
focherd dfrna mor din tslog co luid Medb dfa chose (O'Rahilly 1976: 7). 

Thereupon Nemain, that is, the Badb, attacked them. That was not the quietest of 
nights for them with the trance-speech of the boorish Dubthach as he slept. The 
hosts rose up at once and the army was thrown into confusion until Medb came and 
quelled them (O'Rahilly 1976: 131). 


In her next appearance, the Monigan again performs poetry, which is at once a 
prophecy, an incitement, and a trick: 

Recension Two 

Is hi inn aidchi sin radechaid in Morrigu ingen Ernmaiss go mbaf oc indloch 7 oc 
etarchossaft eterna da dunad chechtarda. Acus rabert-si na brfathra sa: 

“Crennait brain braigte fer bruinnid fer fuil. Mescthair tuind. Fadbaib luind. 
Nfthgalaib iar luibnig. Luth fiansa. Fethal ferda. Fir Chruachna. Scritha minardini. 
Cuirther cath ba chossaib araile. Eblait a rreim. Bo chin Ultu. Bo mair Erno. Bo 
chin Ulto.” 

Iss ed dobert i cluais nErand, m firfet a ngle fail fora cind (O'Rahilly 1967: 127). 

It was on that night that the Morrfgan daughter of Ernmas came and sowed strife 
and dissension between the two encampments on either side, and she spoke these 
words: 

“Ravens gnaw the necks of men. Men's blood flows.. .Woe to the Ulstermen! Hail 
men of Ireland! Woe to the Ulstermen!”- 

She whispered to the Erainn that they will not fight the battle which lies ahead 
(O'Rahilly 1967: 263). 

Recension One 

Is ann sin asbert in Morrfgan isin dorbles itir in da dunad: 


“Crenaid brain braigde fer. Bruinnid fu.il. Feochair cath. Coinmid luind. Mesctuich 
tuind taib im thuill im nfthgalaib iar luimnich luud fianna fetal ferda fir Cruachan 
cotascrith imm ardbith cuirither cath ar cosa alailiu cen mail* hUltaib, mairc 
Iarnaib, mairc d'Ultaib immorro, cen mail* Iarnaib. Is ed dobreth hi cluasaib Iairn, 
mairc hUltaib ol niscainedar a ngle” (O'Rahilly 1976: 117). 

Then the Morrigan spoke in the dusk between the two camps, saying: 

“Ravens gnaw the necks of men. Blood flows. Battle is fought... Hail to the men 
of Ulster! Woe to the Erainn! Woe to the men of Ulster! Hail to the Erainn!” These 
were the words she whispered to the Erainn: “Woe to the men of Ulster for they 
have not won (?) the battle” (O'Rahilly 1976: 229-30). 

She is apparently inciting both sides to fight, once again in a roscad. In Recension 
One she anomalously seems to be encouraging the men of Ireland, but a 
comparison of the two passages seems to indicate some unexplained trickery. 

The next night, in a passage found only in Recension One, these supernatural 
women, this time three together, frighten the foes of Ulster with noise they make 
themselves: 

Imthusa Ulad tra m de leantar sund calleic. 

Imthus immorro fer nErind, cotagart Badb 7 Be Neit 7 Nemain form ind aidchi sin 
for Gairig 7 Irgairich conidapad cet loech dfb ar uathbas. Nirbo hfsin adaig ba 
samamdoib (O'Rahilly 1976: 118). 

The doings of the Ulstermen are not described for a while. 

But as for the men of Ireland, Badb and Be Neit and Nemain shrieked above them 
that night in Gairech and Irgairech so that a hundred of their warriors died of 
terror. That was not the most peaceful night for them (O'Rahilly 1976: 231). 

This passage is problematic since it appears a little later with only minor 
orthographic differences, and so its placing here may be a scribal error (O'Rahilly 
1976: 245, note 210). It is repeated after Ailill returns Fergus' sword to him. After 
the shrieking, Recension One reports, “Fergus seized up his weapons and turned 
toward the fighting” (O'Rahilly 1976: 234). In the Recension Two version, 
however, Fergus addresses his returned sword as follows: 

Acus Fergus falte risin claideb. “Mo chen aladbolg, claideb Leite,” bar esium. 
“Scith a ai oenfhir Bodba. Cia farsa n-mmer-sa so?” bar Fergus (O'Rahilly 1967: 
130). 

Fergus welcomed the sword: “Welcome to you, O Caladbolg, the sword of Leite,” 
said he. “Weary are the champions of the Badb. On whom shall I ply this sword?' 
asked Fergus (O'Rahilly 1967: 266). 



Who the champions of the Badb are, however, is uncertain. It seems best to posit 
the Ulstermen. 

In TBC, the Morrigan appears in multiple roles and performs multiple functions. 
As Nemain, or in a group including Nemain, she terrifies and confuses the enemies 
of Ulster, usually explicitly through noise, whether she makes that noise herself, or 
causes her victims to do the same, and implicitly by some magical means. As the 
Morrigan, she both incites Ulster and discourages its foes. She warns the Donn in a 
poetic performance, perhaps inciting him as well. Additionally, she attacks Cu 
Chulainn, possibly because he has turned down her sexual advances, in what 
appears to be an inversion of her tryst with the Dagda in 2MT. 

In the Tain, then, the Morrigan exhibits traits that we have not yet seen. She 
changes shape multiple times into both animal and human forms, and she terrifies 
and confuses the enemy, often through noise. A more problematic new detail, 
however, involves the Morrigan's relationship with Cu Chulainn. The Morrigan is 
clearly sided with Ulster, attacking men of Ireland and encouraging Ulster. But she 
attacks the great Ulster hero, loses, and then has to trick him into healing her. 
However, she seems on another level to accompany him into battle regularly. This 
apparent contradiction will continue to be a concern. 


Tain Bo Regamna and Echtrae Nerai 

The Morrigan appears in two tales not actually part of the Tain but counted 
among its remscela 'foretales. 1 Recension Two mentioned one of these, Tain Bo 
Regamna “The Cattle Raid of Regamna,” as having predicted the Morrigan's attack 
on Cu Chulainn during his fight with Loch. The other, Echtrae Nerai “The 
Adventures of Nera,” touches upon the same event. 

While the “Conversation of the Morrigan with Cu Chulainn” explains her 
antagonism toward the hero as a result of his rejection of her sexual advances, the 
Tain Bo Regamna - presents the two as opponents from the start (Corthals 1987; 
Cross and Slover 1969: 211-14). Cu Chulainn is awakened by a terrible noise and 
rushes out suddenly, so suddenly in fact that his wife must pursue him with his 
clothing and weapons. Loeg, Cu Chulainn's charioteer, hears the noise as well, and 
the two ride toward the sound. When they reach Ath da Ferta “The Ford of the 
Two Chariot Poles,” they find a red woman, whose eyebrows and incredibly long 
mantle are red, riding alone in a chariot drawn by a horse with a single leg, the pole 
of the chariot passing through its body. A large man walks beside the chariot, 
driving a cow. Because it is Cu Chulainn's task to guard the cows of Ulster, he 
accosts the man. His verbal attack is parried by the woman. When he claims the 
cow, she says “ Eter-certai-su anba, a Chu” (Corthals 1978: 52), “You judge over 
a big quantity, Hound” (or in plainer words, “You're biting off more than you can 
chew, Cu”). Instead of responding to her comment, Cu Chulainn complains that it 
is the woman and not the man who converses with him. She counters, saying that 
he did not address the man, and Cu Chulainn disagrees. The red woman gives a 


ridiculous name for her companion,- and when Cu Chulainn tells her to speak for 
herself, since the man does not answer, the man finally opens his mouth to inform 
Cu Chulainn of an even more ludicrous name for the woman.- The verbal 
contention has finally become too much for Cu Chulainn, and he leaps into the 
chariot, landing with his feet upon the woman's shoulders and his spear upon the 
part in her hair. He demands her true name, and she answers Am bcmcdinte-se eim, 
olsi, ocus is 6 Ddiriu mac Fhiachnai a Cuailngiu tuccus in mboin se i nduais- n- 
airchetail “I am a female satirist, and it is from Daire mac Fiachna of Cuailnge that 
I have carried away this cow, as a reward for a poem” (Corthals 1987: 53). The red 
woman's claim to be a satirist recalls the gloss seen in the previous chapter on fe, 

“a fence ... against the satirist's art.” 

Cu Chulainn demands to hear her poem, and she demands that he get off her 
shoulders. The woman, as yet unnamed in the text except for her peculiar name, 
performs a roscad. Upon its completion, Cu Chulainn prepares to leap once again 
into the chariot, but all has disappeared except for a black bird on a nearby branch. 
It is clear the woman has become the bird, and that Cu Chulainn recognizes her, 
although she still unnamed. His next statement may be a threat or an admission of 
respect: Acht ro-feisind bed tu m samlaid no-scarfamais “If I had only known that 
it was you, we would not have parted like this” (Corthals 1987: 54). It is likewise 
unclear whether her next words are threat, promise, prophecy, or all three: Cid do- 
rrignis...bieith ole de “Whatever you have done, misfortune will come from it” 
(Corthals 1987: 55). Cu Chulainn seems to take them as a threat, answering that 
she cannot harm him. She answers with an enigmatic statement (is oc dldin do 
bdis-siu atdu-sa ocus bia “I am guarding your death and will continue [to guard 
it]”) and then goes on to tell him more about the cow. She was not lying when she 
said earlier that it was no cow of Ulster (Corthals 1987: 55). Rather, she had 
brought the cow out of the sld of Cruachan in order to bull her on the bull of Daire 
mac Fiachna, the Donn of Cuailnge, and was now returning it. She also says that 
the hero's life will only last while the unborn calf is a yearling, and that her bovine 
machinations will cause the Cattle Road of Cooley. 

Cu Chulainn counters that the Tain will only increase his fame, and performs a 
poem saying that he will survive it. And the Morrfgan answers with a threat that 
we have heard before, that she will attack him while he is in combat with his equal 
in battle, first as an eel, then a wolf, and finally as a cow. Cu Chulainn answers 
each threat with a counter-threat to injure her in each form, and adds: Nicot bia icc 
uaim-se do co brath manim dergais-su, “you will never have a cure from me, 
unless you implore me” (Corthals 1987: 56). After his third such threat, the 
Morrfgan, named for the first time in the text, 11 leaves for the sld at Cruachan, and 
Cu Chulainn returned to his home. 

The Tain Bo Regamna presents many problems, but certain things are clear. Cu 
Chulainn and the Morrfgan are adversaries from the outset. Their encounter begins 
with verbal contention. She identifies herself as a specialist in that very form, a 
satirist, and this verbal contention leads to the threat of physical violence. (Her 
alleged vocation is well chosen, since the Irish, and Celtic people in general, 


regarded satire as a deadly weapon.-) There are few similarities between the 
Morrigan's actions in this text and anything else we have seen her do so far. Aside 
from the general tone of confrontation, the only activity within this text that 
matches what we have already seen is prophecy. It is worth noting that the 
Morrigan's prediction of the set term of Cu Chulainn's life as given in this text is 
never fulfilled. But it is not Cu Chulainn's power itself which defeats her prophecy. 
After the combat with Loch he is healed by Lug. Has the combat been taken onto 
some more “Olympian” level? To Cu Chulainn's further glory, the Morrigan's 
successfully tricking him into healing her, as recounted in the Tain, may even be 
explained away here, since he tells her: “You will never have help from me, if you 
do not leave me” (as indeed she does). TBR is a text full of oppositions. The 
Morrigan sets up the very reason for the Tain, yet at the same time gives a 
prophecy which will not come true. 

Like Tain Bo Regamna, Echtrae Nerai “The Adventures of Nera” explains the 
cause of the Tain. The Morrigan is not central to the tale, but it recounts the same 
events that we find in TBR. Only the latter part of the story concerns us. A 
Connachtman who has taken up residence in the sid at Cruachan falls asleep one 
day while watching the family cows, and the Morrigan takes away his son's cow so 
that the Donn Cuailnge can impregnate her. She returns westward with the cow 
(Meyer 1889-90: 222). We are then given an extremely reduced version of the Tain 
Bo Regamna. Since it would be the violation of one of Cu Chulainn's gessa for the 
Momgan and the cow to cross the border without his knowledge, he overtakes 
them and says: Ni berthar ind imerge! “This cow shall not be taken.” The focus 
then returns to Nera, who returns home that evening and tells his wife the cow is 
missing. Immediately after she scolds him, the cow returns as suddenly as it 
disappeared in the Tain Bo Regamna (Meyer 1889-90: 222). There is no emphasis 
on the contention between the Morrigan and Cu Chulainn in this story. Rather, the 
contention here is between Ailill and Medb and the inhabitants of the sid at 
Cruachan. Ailill and Medb attack the sid, and when the calf of Aingen's cow leaves 
the sid, it bellows ominously and then fights the White-Homed Bull and loses. The 
calf cries that had its father been there, the outcome would have been different, and 
Medb swears that she will see the Donn Cuailnge and the Finnbennach fight. 

Both of these two texts are highly problematic. Since they tell the same story 
from difference perspectives, they can perhaps shed light on each other In both 
texts, the relationship between the Momgan and Cu Chulainn is adversarial, 
although this element is emphasized more strongly in TBR than in EN. In both 
texts, we see the Morrigan stealing a cow in order to set the TBC in motion. 12 Why? 
It would be appropriate, if she is a deity who oversees war, that she bring it about. 
Are the Morrigan's actions in TBR and EN just elaborate forms of incitement? 

Once again, when thinking about a war goddess, one ought to consider war. War 
means a cattle raid. Why go on a cattle raid if not for the cows, or to prove fitness 
for kingship by stealing them? Fame — the warrior's great reward. Cu Chulainn 
himself, in fact, informs us how central fame is to his existence. In the Boyhood 


Deeds, when he overhears Cathbad saying that anyone who took up arms on that 
day would be famous but short-lived, he takes up arms, later saying: 

Amra brig canco rabur acht oenla 7 oenadaig ar bith acht co marat m'airscela 7 
m'imthechta dimm esi 

It is a wonderful thing if I am but one day and one night in the world provided that 
my fame and my deeds live after me (O'Rahilly 1967: 26) 

— so choosing a fate parallel to that of Achilles {Iliad 1.352-4, 416 and IX.410-16; 
Apollodorus III. 13.8).- Perhaps it is the Morrigan's calling to facilitate war in order 
that heroes can ply their trade and so gain fame in battle, the whole point of life for 
a hero like Cu Chulainn. We have seen her spreading fame once already, when she 
proclaimed victory at the end of 2MT, there personifying the glory of war after the 
messy outcome of battle was cleared away. This function of the Morrfgan may be 
encapsulated in a hapax legomenon, badbscel 'tale of slaughter, - found in Fled 
Bricrend “Bricriu's Feast”(Henderson 1899: 90). The most explicit connection 
between the Morrigan's direct association with fame is found not in a native story, 
but in a Middle Irish translation of a Latin text. Togail Troi, an Irish translation of 
a medieval “bestseller,” de Excidio Troyae, purports to be a Latin prose translation 
of an eyewitness account of the battle of Troy but was probably composed on a 
tabula rasa between 400 and 600 A.D. In it, badba appear as Hector and the 
Trojans, and Patroclus and the Greeks, array themselves against each other. 
Immediately after the following passage, they engage for the first time: 

Atractatar badba bana bellethna osa cennaib. ri scfliud a seel. 7 ri innisin a n-echt 
fon nAsia 7 fon Eoraib (Best and O'Brian 1965: 1107, lines 32507- 11). 

White wide-mouthed” crows rose over their heads in order to scatter tidings of 
them and tell their deeds throughout Asia and Europe.- 

Here, the badba are treated almost as war correspondents. Their task in the Trojan 
war may suggest one of the reasons why the Morrfgan often performs poetry. In 
Celtic culture, both insular and Continental, news of battle and the valor of 
warriors was spread by poets, a professional class devoted to spreading fame. 

When the Morrfgan spreads fame, therefore, it is only natural she should perform 
in the same medium as those whose job it is to create it. 


Cows 

In both Tain Bo Regamna and Ectra Nerai, the Morrigan's involvement with 
cows is directly associated with the Tain. However, the Morrfgan also interacts 
with cows in texts bearing no relationship to the TBC. One of these “cow 
narratives,” from the Metrical Dindshenchas, explains the name of Odras, a river.- 


Odras is the wife of Buchat, lord of cattle. She goes with her husband to keep 
watch over their cattle but falls asleep, whereupon: 

[DJosrocht ben in Dagda, 
ba samla dfa soach. 

Tuc lei tarb in tnuthach, 

in rfgan garb gnathach, 

bai i Lfathmuine lathach, 

in ffachaire fathach (Gwynn 1924: 196-98). 

The Dagda's wife found her; the shape-shifting goddess was like this:— 

The battle-eager one, the well-known, harsh queen, the sagacious raven-mistress,- 
led (away) with her the bull that lived in bellicose Lfathmuine. 

Di'a soach “the shape-shifting goddess”- (Gwynn 1924: 196-97) is reminiscent of 
the multiple times the Momgan alters her form in 77?C.- 

Having stolen Odras's bull Slemon, the Momgan goes to Cruachan. Odras 
comes after her, armed: 

Luid co Cruachain croda 
iarsind uath-blaid agda 
in Momgan morda, 
ba slog-dfrmach samda. 

Luid Odras 'na hiarnaidh, 
iarmait narbu ada, 

's a gilla dur dorthain, 

torchair i Cuil Chada (Gwynn 1924: 198) 

The haughty Momgan came to bloody Cruachan, according to the horrible, warlike 
tale 

The mustered troops were at rest. 

Odras came in order to fetter her,- a consequence that was not fitting, 
with her hardy, unfortunate attendant 
who fell at Cui Cada. 

But once again Odras foolishly allows herself to fall asleep, at which point the 
Momgan casts a spell over her and turns her into a pool of water, hence the river 
name. 

Dosruacht ina tathum, 
truag tachur for tulaig, 


in Monigan uathmar 
a huaim Chruachan cubaid. 

Rochan fuirre ind agda 

tria luinde cen logda 

each bricht dfan, ba dalbda, 

fri Slfab mBadbgna mbrodga (Gwynn 1924: 200). 

Out of the cave of fitting Cruachan, the loathsome Monigan reached her, napping 
— alas, the onslaught on the hill! 

Facing mighty Slfab Bodbgna, the cattle owner- chanted over her, on account of 
vehemence unmitigated, every swift incantation; it was sorcery. 

This story is in many respects isolated within medieval Irish literature. The 
Momgan appears to steal the ox out of sheer meanness. Why is it the Morngan 
who steals the animal, and not someone else? Does she do so only because she acts 
as a thief in tales related to the 77? C?- 

The Momgan is featured in another dindshenchas tale, this time in prose, but in 
this case she does not carry off an ox herself. Instead, she is called upon to aid 
someone else in the same enterprise. In the account concerning Mag mBreg, a 
plain in East Meath, in the Bodleian Dindshenchas (Stokes 1892: 470-71),- 
Tulchaine, druid of Conaire Mor, pursues a girl named Dil, who lives in the 
otherworld, and will not leave without her beloved ox, who was born at the same 
time as she. He prays for the Morrfgan's help in carrying off her cattle:- 

Robo dual do side in Morngan, 7 rogaid-sium di tabairt do na himana sin ... 

(Stokes 1892:470-71). 

The Monigan was good to the aforementioned, and he prayed to her to give him 
that herd... 

As will be further discussed in the next chapter, this narrative- is the one clear case 
in medieval Irish literature in which the Monigan is prayed to as a deity, one who 
could be asked for help in an undertaking for which she was renowned. 

Although the Monigan herself does not appear with cows in other dindshenchas 
legends, Dil and her ox appear in other places. In some cases, they are associated 
with other morrigna. In the dindshenchas poem about Mag Femin, which is to be 
found in the most manuscripts (eight), marked as a dialog between Cumine and 
Mac da Cherda in LL, we read: 

Daim Dile tuargaibset cend 
ar in maig ac loch Shilend, 

Ite a n-anmand, Fe is Men: 

is dfb dogairther Femen (Gwynn 1913: 204). 


Dil's oxen appeared on the plain beside Loch Sinend. Their names are Fe and Men; 
Femen is named for them. 

Once again, cows belonging to Dil appear on a plain, and give their name to that 
place. This time there are only two of them, instead of one named ox and his 
attendant herd of cows. One of the cows' names may be the same as that of one of 
the two wives of Neit. Although the folk-etymology in this stanza is blatant, and 
therefore cannot be trusted to contain well-established traditions, it is a valid 
demonstration that the author considered the name Fea appropriate in this context. 

In another dindshenchas poem, which appears in only one manuscript (the Book 
of Leinster), Fea is mentioned just before an ox with her name: 

Mag Fea, nfrthreic, ciarbo thui, 

Fea ben Neit maic Indui, 
find-bhen ba sercaigthi sere, 
inge Elcmairi rial-chert. 

Atchuala, co ngile gne, 
da dam Dile derscaigthe, 

Fe ocus Men fria ngairmm sein, 

6 fail ainm ar Maig Fhemin (Gwynn 1913: 198). 

Fea, wife of Neit son of Indui, did not abandon Mag Fea, although she was silent. 
The fair woman, the proper, noble daughter of Elcmar, was a love beloved. 

I have heard of Dil's two oxen, pre-eminent, splendid in appearance. They are 
called Fe and Men, from which comes the name of Mag Femin. 

The “Dil's oxen”- and the “Neit's wife” accounts are clearly two completely 
different onomastic explanations. But in both cases, one of the morrigna appears 
with oxen, leading one to suspect that some tradition ties the two episodes together 
as a set. 

The association between the Morrigan and cows, like virtually all other extant 
medieval Irish traditions, comes to us in fragmentary form. But nearly all of the 
morrigna are associated with cattle in some way. Macha's name may refer to an 
enclosure for milking cows ( DIL s.v. macha; LEIA s.v. macha; Lucas 1989: 31). 
However, despite this bovine aura, there is certainly not enough evidence to assert 
that the Morrigan was a “goddess of cattle,” as Rosalind Clark does (1991: 29-32). 
There is an important common thread in all these traditions about cattle, one which 
Clark misses in her argument that the Morrigan's role as a goddess of cattle is the 
strongest proof of her so-called fertility aspect (1991: 29). By and large, the 
Momgan is associated with stealing cattle.- In Tain Bo Regamna, Echtra Nerai, 
and Odras, she steals cattle herself. In “Mag mBreg,” a man appeals to her to help 
him steal cattle. In a passage in the Yellow Book of Lecan, one admittedly not 
specifically associated with cattle, the Morrigan supplies a cooking apparatus to a 


band of marauders ( dibergach ) (Petrie 1839: 214).- In “Mag Femen,” the 
Morngan herself does not appear, but since these poems again involve Dil's oxen, 
perhaps they are being stolen here, too. In TBC, she has far worse intentions than 
thievery, since she is breeding an excuse for a cattle raid — thievery on a grand 
scale. In a sense, the Morngan treats the Brown Bull as the hero of the story. She 
alerts him and performs prophecy for him, as she did for Lug in her first 
appearance in 2MT, and in the end, the final victory in the text is his, not Cu 
Chulainn's.- 

The Morrfgan's relationship to cattle, taken as a composite image, makes perfect 
sense in light of her identification with war. Her association with cattle often 
operates as an extension of her role in inciting battle. In TBR and EN, she steals 
cows in order to bring about war, that is, a cattle raid. In dindshenchas lore, she 
steals a cow herself, once again instigating battle, and successfully aids someone 
else in the same enterprise. In a culture where war is all about stealing cattle, the 
deity we are calling a war goddess steals cattle personally, helps others steal cattle, 
and sets up a situation in which others will steal a very important bull, touching off 
the greatest raid in Irish mythology. - 


The Morngan and Cu Chulainn 

We have now surveyed the appearances of the Morngan in the mother of all 
cattle-raids, TBC, the two remscela which feature her, and several stories in which 
the Morngan is associated with cattle. As the TBC is to the cattle raid, Cu Chulainn 
is to the Irish hero. He interacts with the Morngan throughout the Ulster Cycle, as 
we have already seen in TBC, TBR and EN. Although we might assume that the 
archetypal Irish hero would have a good working relationship with the Irish war 
goddess, if that is what she is, then is it not paradoxical that each of their direct 
interactions has been adversarial? 

The ambivalence of their relationship became clear in a text which we have 
already seen. In Tain Bo Regamna, the Morngan tells Cu Chulainn: Is oc (do) ditin 
do bdis-siu atau-so ocus bia (Corthals 1987: 32), “I am guarding your death, and 
will continue.” Since within the same episode she tells Cu Chulainn that he will 
live only while the unborn calf of the Donn Cuailnge is a yearling, her statement 
comes across as a threat. In the latest edition of the text, Corthals argues for an 
inteipretation of the Morrigan's statement as unambiguously threatening: “I am 
bringing about your death, accomplishing it” (1987: 45).- However, other 
translations have viewed her statement more positively, some even ignoring the 
mention of bds 'death' in the passage.- This more gentle interpretation might be 
justified, even though the Morngan and Cu Chulainn's relationship is adversarial 
throughout Tain Bo Regamna. Perhaps this statement is truly ambiguous, with one 
reading favored by the statement's context within Tain Bo Regamna, and the other 
by the wider body of literature. When language is not decisive on its own, its 
meaning must be apprehended by context. This problematic statement should be 


viewed in the context of all of the evidence concerning the Morrigan and Cu 
Chulainn. 


The Boyhood Deeds 

The Momgan's influence and presence throughout Cu Chulainn's martial 
exploits is particularly apparent in two texts, the Macgmmrcida “Boyhood Deeds” 
(a portion of TBC ) and Aided Con Culainn “The Death of Cu Chulainn.” The first 
time the Morrigan appears to Cu Chulainn (that is, the first time in his life, in 
mythological time within the Ulster Cycle), she is antagonistic, yet at the same 
time she appears to help him. Recension One of the Tain Bo Cuailnge, in the 
portion of the text recounting the boyhood deeds,- includes a section titled Cath 
Ed gain meic Derthacht fre Conchobar, “The Fight between Eogan mac Durthacht 
and Conchobar.”- (This episode is not to be found in Recension Two.) The young 
Cu Chulainn is asleep during a battle, and when he awakens, he goes out to find 
Conchobar. The boy meets a phantom with half a head who carries half of his dead 
brother on his back. The phantom throws the coipse at Cu Chulainn, telling him to 
carry it, and when Cu Chulainn refuses: 

Immasmithar doib. Doscarthar Cu Chulaind. Co cuala nf, in mboidb dinib collaib. 
“Ole damnae laich fil and fo chossaib aurddrag!” (O'Rahilly 1976: 16). 

They wrestled, and Cu Chulainn was thrown. He heard something, the Badb crying 
from among the corpses. “Poor stuff to make a warrior is he who is under the feet 
of phantoms!”- 

After that insulting admonition, Cu Chulainn knocks off the phantom's head with 
his hurley stick and uses it as a hurley ball while looking for Conchobar. 

This first appearance of the Momgan to Cu Chulainn, here in the form of a 
crow, is adversarial: she insults him. However, Mac Cana has demonstrated that 
incitement by ridicule, gressacht, was a common means of spurring on a warrior. 
He cites numerous examples of exhortation by insult.- At the end of TBC, Cormac 
Conn Longas incites the Donn Cuailnge against the Findbennach. Loeg does the 
same during Cu Chulainn's combat with Fer Diad (O'Rahilly 1967: 135; 1976: 93). 
The Morrigan's conversation with the Donn Cuailnge may be an unmarked 
instance of gressacht (O'Rahilly 1967: 35-6). Perhaps the most exemplary 
exhortation by insult is performed by the man most suited to it. In Recension One 
of TBC, Bricriu, himself incited by Fergus (O'Rahilly 1976: 61), incites Cu 
Chulainn in this manner during his engagement with Foch mac Mo Femis. As a 
result of this incitement, the hero kicks the Morrigan-eel, breaking her ribs 
(O'Rahilly 1976: 61). Mac Cana invokes the passage from the Macgmmrada as an 
unlabeled instance of gressacht (1992: 80). Clark also notes that while “[t]he 
Momgan's satire may be interpreted as the mocking of an enemy, it may be the 
encouragement of a friend” (1991: 37). While it seems farfetched to label the 


Morrigan the “friend” of any man, the evaluation both Mac Cana and Clark make 
of this passage is strongly supported by the outcome of the Badb's mockery. We 
should note that, in the chronology of Cu Chulainn's life presented in TBC 
Recension One, this encounter is the first of Cu Chulainn's victories against the 
enemies of Ulster. Only after overcoming the phantom is Cu Chulainn, who has yet 
to even earn that name, able to rescue his king and the son of his king from amidst 
the corpses on the battlefield. Although the hero's relationship with the Morrigan 
begins in an adversarial manner and will continue in this fashion, as we have 
already seen, this very meeting begins his glorious exploits. 


Aided Con Culainn 

Aided Con Culainn also presents an ambivalent relationship between Cu 
Chulainn and the Morrigan. In the older of the two recensions, Cu Chulainn 
attempts to leave to fight the descendants of his slain enemies Cailitin the druid, 
Coirpre Nia Fer and Cu Roi, after all attempts have failed to keep him from 
meeting his enemies before the Ulstermen recover from their debility. After Loeg 
cannot yoke the Liath Macha to the chariot: 

Teite Cu Chulaind a dochum. & ro impa in t-ech a chle friss fo thri. 7 ro scad in 
Morrigu in carpat issind aidchi remi. ar nirbo ail le a dul Con Culaind dochu in 
chatha. ar rofitir noco ricfad Emuin Macha afrithisi (Best and O'Brian 1956: 443, 
lines 13813-17). 

Cu Chulainn went to him [the Liath Macha], and three times the horse turned his 
left side toward Cu Chulainn. The Morrigan had smashed the chariot the previous 
night. She did not want Cu Chulainn to go to the battle because she knew he would 
not return to Emain Macha. 

Clearly the Morrigan has foreknowledge. She does not want Cu Chulainn to go to a 
battle from which he will never return. She bootlessly attempts to alter his destiny, 
acting for the first time like a patron goddess. She is indeed “guarding his death.” 

At the end of the poem Cu Chulainn addresses to the horse, the hero appears 
surprised at what he takes to be an antagonistic action on the Momgan's part: 

scarad creta cungai fortche forsa suidmfs suide suilig ro don bai Badb i nEmuin 
Macha. Nibu gnath (Best and O'Brien 1956: 443, lines 13821-22). 

Smashing [chariot] frame and yokes and cushion, the comfortable seat upon which 
we sat, the Badb struck us in Emain Macha. It was not customary. 

This poem finally convinces the faithful horse, weeping great tears of blood, to be 
yoked to an apparently still-broken chariot. Cu Chulainn's surprise at what he takes 
to be an antagonistic action on the Momgan's part seems strange, given their 



embattled relationship.- If Cu Chulainn is surprised she attacks him at all, this text 
seems anomalous. But considering the Boyhood Deeds, it seems that the Morrigan, 
although antagonistic on the surface, may help Cu Chulainn. This interpretation 
would bolster my proposal that the Morrfgan's insults are intended to rouse Cu 
Chulainn to victory. 

Although this is the only time we can be sure the Morrigan appears in this 
version of Aided Con Culainn, she may appear once more,- fulfilling her cryptic 
promise in TBR to “guard” his death. Loeg has fallen, the Liath Macha has 
received a mortal blow and returned to the lake whence he came, and Cu Chulainn 
has been wounded to the death as well, tying himself to a tall stone on the plain lest 
he die sitting down. Iar sin tra dodechaid in Liath Macha co Coin Culaind dia 
imchomet i cein ro boi a anim and 7 ro mair in Ion laith assa etun “After that the 
Liath Macha returned to Cu Chulainn to guard him while his soul was in him and 
the warrior's blackbird- continued [to come] out of his brow” (Best and O'Brien 
1956: 450, lines 14051-52). After the tale recounts the horse's fierce defense of his 
master, we read: Conid iar sin dolluid ind ennachfora gualaind. Nirbo gnath in 
corthe utfo enaib ar Ere mac Corpri, “After that a crow- flew onto his [Cu 
Chulainn's] shoulder. 'It was not customary for the pillar yonder to have birds on 
it,' said Ere mac Coirpri” (Best and O'Brien 1956: 450, lines 14056-57). Ere takes 
the crow's alighting as proof of the hero's death and takes his head. 

Is it the Morrigan, in bird form, who settles on Cu Chulainn's dead shoulder, and 
if so, what does it mean? Ere clearly takes the bird to be a common carrion 
creature, but Cu Chulainn himself is often taken in by the Morrfgan's disguises. 
Most scholars have interpreted the bird as the Morrigan.- There is at first glance an 
argument to be made against this interpretation. The word used is ennach 'scald- 
crow' ( DIL s.v.), rather than the expected badb. However, both ennach and badb 
are glossed feannog,- both in O'Clery's glossary (Miller 1879-80: 369), and in 
another passage in which ennach clearly signifies the Morrigan herself. In 
Recension Three of TBC, after the Morrigan tricks Cu Chulainn into healing her, 
we are given information not included in the other recensions: Andsin doluidhhsi i 
richt enchi (.i. fhennoigi) ar in sgiaigh os grellaigh dolair imuigh Murthemni 
(Nettlau 1894: 72), “Then she went in the form of an ennach, that is, a hooded 
crow, on wing over the gloomy bog outside Murthmemne.”- 

A further argument for interpreting the ennach as the Morrigan is more diffuse. 
She often appears in crow form, and so it is reasonable to identify this bird with 
her. Furthermore, her appearance at the hero's death is in keeping with the context 
of Aided Con Culainn. She has already appeared once, attempting to rescue her 
hero from this very fate. Now, along with the Liath Macha, the horse named for 
one of her aspects, she “guards his death,” just as she promised. When Cu 
Chulainn dies, she alights upon him. Understood in this manner, her action seems 
protective. Yet at the same time, both her own nature, as we know it, and Erc's 
interpretation of Cu Chulainn's final tableau, hint at a more sinister purpose: that 
she is there as a carrion bird, waiting to dine on Cu Chulainn. 

In the fifteenth century version of Aided Con Culainn,- the Morrigan does not 


appear for certain, yet there are strong hints that she is there — or perhaps, there 
are intentional references to her in her absence. This tale is much later than the 
other texts considered in this section, and dates from a period after the Ulster Cycle 
tradition had faded. However, it is useful to look at how the tradition evolved, and 
it is probably safe to assume that the developments we see here are in keeping with 
the tradition as a whole. Once again, the enemies of Cu Chulainn — children of 
men he has killed, along with the men of Ireland — mass against him, led by the 
children of Cailitfn, who are described in great detail. Appearing as a group of 
three sons and three daughters or as three daughters alone, they are monstrous in 
both appearance and deed, and have been specially trained to bring about Cu 
Chulainn's fall. Only one of them is given a name, and sometimes acts alone: 
Badbh.- Additionally, the three daughters of Cailitfn are referred to as the three 
Badbhs (van Hamel 1933: 80). In the passage in which they are so designated, they 
arrive at Emain Macha with a powerful cry, reminiscent of the sort of noise 
associated with the Morrfgan. They follow to stage a phantom battle,- an activity 
never attributed to the Morrfgan, but clearly mounted to create fear and confusion,^ 
Nemain-style, and in particular to draw Cu Chulainn out of Emain Macha (van 
Hamel 1933: 80). 

In the next appearance of the children of Cailitfn, Badbh arrives alone: 

Et is ann sin tainic Badbh in gen Cailitfn 7 tainic a richt fennoigi os cinn an grianain 
a raibhi Cu Chulainn 7 adubairt briathra doilbthe 7 nf curiabh ann so iat. Agus do 
imthig in Badbh roimpe asa haithle, 6 nar fed Cu Chulainn do breith le. Do 
gairedar na sluiag amuigh arin faitchi srfs in uair tainic in Badbh cucu, 7 do-chuala 
Cu Chulainn gair 'mun Badbh 7 adubairt... (van Hamel 1933: 82). 

Then Badbh daughter of Cailitfn came. She came in the form of a crow above the 
chamber where Cu Chulainn was and spoke magic words and he said nothing. And 
Badbh continued on her way after that since Cu Chulainn was not able to speak 
with her. Outside on the green, the armies cried out once more when Badbh came 
to them. Cu Chulainn heard the cry all around Badbh and said... 

We do not know what she says to Cu Chulainn, nor do we know the exact purpose 
of her words. It is unclear whether Cu Chulainn is unable to speak to her because 
of the magic words she has spoken, or because he has violated his geis against 
seeing the horses of the sons of Lir and hearing the haips of the sons of Manann. 
Once again, Badbh's manifestation involves sound, much as the Morrfgan's often 
do, both through her own speech and through the cry she provokes. 

For two days the children of Cailitfn fail in their efforts to entice Cu Chulainn 
out with their imaginary hosts. On the third day the women and druids of Ulster, by 
the command of Conchobar, take Cu Chulainn to Glenn na mbodhar, 'the Glen of 
the Deaf.' Were all the men of Ireland surrounding it and loudly shouting their war- 
cries, not a single person in the glen would hear them.”- They do so because the 
Ulster warriors are suffering from their debility, and Cu Chulainn must be detained 
until they recover. When the daughters of Cailitfn come again to Emain Macha, 


they observe that Cu Chulainn is not there. Their enchanted hosts, made of thistles, 
puff-balls and fallen leaves, terrify all the men, women, and dogs of the region. 
Despite the special nature of the Glenn na mbodhcir, Cu Chulainn hears the ruckus 
but remains within the glen because he has given Niam, his favorite, his word that 
he will not attack the men of Ireland without her leave. 

Badbh's next act is unprecedented for the Morrfgan. While she does appear to 
Cu Chulainn in several different human guises, she never appears to anyone as 
another particular being already known to him. Here, Cailitin's daughter leaves her 
sisters as they maintain the illusory battle and goes to Niam in the shape of one of 
Niam's women. In this guise she entices Niam and a host of women out into the 
glen where they wander, enchanted. This done, she takes on Niam's own shape and 
goes to Cu Chulainn, expressing regret that she has forced him to remain within. 

As the Morrfgan performs poetry, so the false Niam performs a poem, convincing 
Cu Chulainn that Dun Delgan, Machaire Conaill, and Mag Muirthemne are lost to 
the enemy. The poem also bemoans her fate, noting that Conchobar will blame her 
for detaining Cu Chulainn (van Hamel 1933: 89-90). Cu Chulainn enjoins Loeg to 
make the chariot ready, despite the pleas of the druids and the women of Ulster. At 
last, the real Niam comes to him, telling him that not she but Badbh (apparently 
meaning Cailitin's daughter, not the Morrfgan) gave him leave to go, and begs him 
to stay. But he will have none of it and leaves for Emain Macha (van Hamel 1933: 
91-2). 

We now come to the one of the few places in this text where we definitely seem 
to be dealing with the Momgan herself rather than Cailitin's daughter. Not far from 
Emain's fort, on his way to meet the men of Ireland, Cu Chulainn saw a “pale- 
skinned, fair-haired- maiden. Moaning and grieving, she wrung and washed 
crimson, mangled, mutilated spoils at the edge of the ford.”- Cathbad the druid 
interprets her action: 

“In aici siud, a Chugain,” ar Cathfad, “ingin Baidbi siut, 7 t'fhaidhbh 7 d'erredh aici 
da nighi? 7 ata co bronach buanchumthach ac basaire 7 ac innisin do thuitme-si, 
mar do-faethus don chur so re morsluagh Medba 7 re draidhecht Clainni Cailitin” 
(van Hamel 1933: 96). 

“Do you see, Little Hound,” asked Cathbad, “Badb's daughter- yonder, washing 
your spoils and armour? Mournfully, ever-sorrowfully she executes and tells of 
your fall, when she signifies your defeat before Medb's great host and the sorcery 
of the children of Cailitin.” 

Cu Chulainn refuses Cathbad's entreaty to remain, saying: 

Ni anub no co ndechar do dighailt ar cheithre hollchuigedibh Erenn techt do 
chrechad mo chrichi 7 do loscad mo dunaidh, ge ata in Badbh ac nighi m' 
faidhbhe-si.. .Gidh lesc libh-se mo leicin-sa i ndail ega 7 oidheda 7 a n-aigid mo 
bidhbad dom baeglugud, is leisci dam-sa dul do thollad mo thaibh 7 do chirbad mo 


chuirp fein. Nocha ferr ata a fis agud-sa co tuittebhsa don chur so na acum fein 
(van Hamel 1933: 96). 

I will not wait to go wreak vengeance upon four of the provinces of Ireland for 
plundering my territory and setting fire to my dwelling, although the Badb washes 
my spoils ... However loath you may be to allow me [to go] to a tryst with death 
and destruction or to meet my enemies who endanger me, I am more reluctant to 
go have my side pierced and my body mangled. You have no better knowledge that 
I will fall in this occasion than I have myself. 


The Morngan appears as 'The Washer at the Ford' on several occasions which 
we will see presently. Found in both medieval Irish literature and more recent oral 
tradition, the Washer is a supernatural woman who washes bloody arms, armor, 
body parts and/or clothing in a ford of a river, prophesying the death of those 
whose belongings she washes, either by telling them of their deaths, or simply by 
appearing and so betokening death (Cross 1952: 185; Hull 1928: 59-60; Jones 
1922). In the medieval literature, that death is invariably in battle. 

This appearance of the Washer is completely in keeping with both Washer and 
Morngan lore. The Washer's sorrow at Cu Chulainn's impending death brings to 
mind the earlier version of the Aided, in which the Morngan breaks the hero's 
chariot lest he ride to his foreordained death.- (Indeed, “Badb's daughter” here 
cannot be identified with Cailitm's daughter, who would hardly mourn for Cu 
Chulainn.) 

While the use of the Washer device is in keeping with the Morngan's role as 
prophetess, her appearance does not serve to inform anyone of Cu Chulainn's 
impending death. Rather, it demonstrates that the hero is fully aware of his 
apparently inescapable fate, a fate all the characters in the story seem to recognize. 
The sense of fatality in this telling is stronger than in the earlier version, in which 
the Morngan attempted to avert Cu Chulainn's destruction despite her 
foreknowledge of it, and the hero seemed blissfully unaware of the inevitability of 
his end, interpreting the Morrigan's act as one of aggression rather than sympathy. 

Soon after his encounter with “Badb's daughter,” Cu Chulainn happens upon the 
children of Cailitin. The contrast between this “Badbh” and the Washer, “Badb's 
daughter,” is striking. Rather than mourning the hero's fate, this Badbh attacks the 
hero with a skewer on which she had been cooking a dog, and he loses half his 
power from contact with the poisoned blood of the animal for which he is named 
(van Hamel 1933: 98). 

At the Badb's next appearance, it is unclear which Badb she is. Indeed, we do 
not see any Badb at all, but rather her raven. Since Cailitm's daughter has not been 
attributed corvids other than herself, one suspects the presence of the Badb. After 
the Black of Sainglenn falls, the grievously wounded Liath Macha cannot pull Cu 
Chulainn's chariot alone. The hero jumps down from the disabled chariot: 

7 do bf a inathar rena chosaibh ann sin, 7 do thuirn in branfiach Badhbha forsna 
hindaibh, co tarrla camlub dona caelanaibh fo chosaibh in brainfhiaigh, co tarrla 


leagad do. 7 do maidh a gean gaire for Coin Chulainn uime sin 7 is e gaire 
deidhenach do-rinne Cu Chulainn. Et tangatar neoill in banega da innsaighi ann sin 
(van Hamel 1933: 110). 

His entrails were before his feet and the raven of the Badb descended onto his 
extremities, so that a twisted loop of his small intestine fell on the raven's feet, and 
so it happened to fall. Cu Chulainn laughed at this, and it was the last laugh which 
Cu Chulainn had. The shadows of pale death surrounded him then. 

This charming bit of black humor, the dying hero laughing his last laugh at the 
raven who trips on his entrails while trying to feast upon his nearly-dead flesh, 
would be appropriate whether the raven belongs to Cailitin's daughter, or to the 
goddess herself. If the raven belongs to Badbh the sorceress, the hero's grim 
laughter could be at the image of his enemy tripping in the terrible mess of his 
death, literally giving Cu Chulainn the last laugh. 

If these are the ravens of the Badb — and perhaps the goddess herself — the 
reasons for his laughter are more complex. On the most basic level, Cu Chulainn 
may see the irony of being devoured by the very symbol- of the one with whom he 
was associated for so long. However, by juxtaposing this scene with another we 
have previously encountered we can see that the relationship between Cu Chulainn 
and the Morrigan has come full circle. In the Boyhood Deeds, the Morrigan gives 
Cu Chulainn a mocking admonition at their first meeting. Her words lead him to 
his first heroic deed in the service of Ulster, but, despite their noble result, the 
mockery of the words remains. For the raven, so much like the very symbol of this 
being who came to the hero first as a crow, to trip while reveling in his gore, rather 
than reveling in the gore of others he has slain, allows him a grim “turnabout-is- 
fair-play” last laugh. While it may seem shocking to see the goddess devour her 
own hero, such an activity is very much in keeping with what we know about her 
from elsewhere. 

The next, and final, appearance of Cailitin's daughter is strongly reminiscent of 
the earlier version of the Aided. As before, Cu Chulainn makes certain he will 
remain standing after his death by leaning on a pillar. His soul leaves him, and the 
Liath Macha defends his body. After the men of Ireland themselves hesitate to 
approach Cu Chulainn, we read the following: 

“Cait a fuil Badhbh ingin Cailitin?” ar Medb. 

“Atii sund,” ar Badhbh. 

“Eirigh,” ar Medb, “7 fagh a fis damh in beo no in marb Cu Chulainn.” 

“Rachadsa and sin,” ar Badhbh, “gidh b'e ole dogebh de.” 

Is e richt a ndechaidh a richt eoin ar eittillaig annsan aer osa chind, 7 “ma tasan 
beo, marbhfaidh se misi don cheturchar asa chranntabhull, oil* ni dechaidh en na 
bethidheach etorra 7 aer nach marbhfaidh , 7 ma ta marbh, do-gen turnamh ara 
chomair, 7 do cluinfid sibhsi mo chomarc.” 

7 tainic a richt fuince .i. fennoigi a frithibh forarda na firmaminti osa cind, 7 do 
druit anuas d'eis a cheile no co rainic a comgaire do, 7 do leig a tri sgrecha comora 


osa chinn, 7 do thuim arin sceich osa comair amach, conadh sceich fuinci ainm na 
sceiche ar Mag Muirthemne. 

O 'd-chonncatar fir Erenn sin, “is fir sin,” ar siat, “is marbh Cu Chulainn 7 
innsaighther diiin e” (van Hamel 1933: 113). 

“Where is Badbh daughter of Cailitin?” said Medb. 

“I am here,” said Badbh. 

“Go,” said Medb, “and find out for me whether Cu Chulainn is alive or dead.” 

“I will go,” said Badbh, “no matter what ill comes to me from him.” 

And the form in which she went was that of a flying bird in the air above his head. 
And [she said], “If he is alive, he will kill me by the first blow of his slingshot, for 
neither bird nor beast has ever come between him and the air that he has not killed. 
But if he is dead I will set myself down in front of him, and you will hear my call.” 
She went in the form of a scald-crow, that is, a hooded crow, from the highest, 
remotest parts of the sky above his head. She let herself descend gradually until she 
was close to him. She made three great cries above him and set herself down on the 
thicket of hawthorn opposite him, so that “hawthorn of the crow” is the name of 
the thicket in the plain of Muirthemne. 

When the men of Ireland saw that: “It is true,” they said, “Cu Chulainn is dead, 
let's approach him.” 

As in the earlier text, Cu Chulainn's enemies take the lighting of a crow upon a 
thicket- near him as proof of his death. In the earlier version the bird lands on him 
when he gives up the ghost, while here he has been dead for some time before 
Badbh dares go to him. The iconography of this scene- is the same as that of the 
earlier one, yet here Badbh's act is a test of whether he is alive or dead, while the 
appearance of the crow in the earlier text seemed a natural indication of his death 
and seems to have been so understood by his enemies. 

A final passage in this text seems to feature the Morrfgan and not the daughter 
of Cailitm. When Conall Cernach returns to Ulster with Cu Chulainn's reclaimed 
head along with the heads of the warriors who brought about his much-lamented 
death, he places the cuailli Badhba 'stakes of the Badb' all around a meadow. 

These are the long sticks upon which he has been collecting the heads of the men 
he has killed.- These very trophies cue the tale of his revenge: 

Do eirigh Eimher ann sin. “Dentar corp an chathmhilidh d'adnacann budhdesta,” ar 
Eimer, “7 innis diiinn cred ian d'uaislibh Eirenn ara rabhadar na cinn do-chf forna 
biorchuaillibh Bodhbha.” 7 do-rinne an laoi ann 7 do fhregair Conall I asa haithle 
(van Hamel 1933: 133). 

Then Emer got up. “Let the body of the warrior be buried now,” said Emer, “and 
tell us which of the nobles of Ireland the heads I see on the pointed 'stakes of the 
Badb' belong to.” And she sang a lay and Conall responded right afterwards. 


The remainder of the tale recounts the burial of Cu Chulainn in a few sentences. 
The gruesome collection of heads, and the tale we assume Conall tells, frame his 
revenge for the great hero's death. Once again, albeit in a late text, the Morrigan is 
associated with the fame of a warrior, since the stakes of the Badb serve both as 
trophies and as the mnemonic device the warrior uses to tell his own story. Bound 
up with martial fame and deeds of valor as these props are, they are clearly 
associated not with the daughter of Cailitm but with the Morrfgan. Indeed, there is 
a striking resemblance between them and the mesrad Machce 'mast of Macha' 
(Stokes 1899a: 271), a grisly harvest displayed on tall poles much like great nuts 
upon trees.- Perhaps the “mast of Macha” and the “stakes of the Badb” referred to 
the same martial practice. 

The fifteenth century Aided Con Culainn presents many problems, most 
importantly, how we should understand Cailitm's daughter Badbh in terms of the 
Badb. The sorceress cannot simply be equated with the Momgan because there is 
clearly a difference between the two. Cailitm's daughter is depicted as a human 
with supernatural powers, not a supernatural being (an admittedly fine distinction). 
We also cannot attribute all the Badb references in the text to the druid's daughter 
because there are two clear cases, the Washer and the “stakes,” in which the 
sorceress is not the referent, but which are in keeping with what we have 
established about the Monigan. Clearly, this text is aware of a Badb beyond the 
sorceress. If the same term is used for two beings whom we cannot equate, then 
what is the relationship between them? 

Perhaps the answer lies in the ambiguous relationship between Cu Chulainn and 
the Momgan. In the end, there seems no alternative but to read her Tain Bo 
Regamna statement to him in the most ambivalent light, since she is both 
implicated in his death and tries to prevent it: Is oc (do) ditin do bdis-siu atdu-so 
ocus bia (Corthals 1987: 32) “I am guarding your death, and will continue.” 
Perhaps the two aspects of their relationship, the Momgan who attempts to keep 
him from death, but does so by means of an attack, were eventually split in two, 
with the “bad Morrigan” being associated with the evil children of Cailitm who 
bring about the hero's death, and the “good Morrigan” remaining, in this story, 
only as a supernatural manifestation mourning the great man's fate, and as a 
designation for a martial practice — and, perhaps, as the owner of a flock of 
ravens. The attempt to detain Cu Chulainn in order to ward off his fate, the main 
role of the Morrigan in the earlier version, is shifted to human agencies in the later 
text, although the Liath Macha remains as intransigent as ever. However, the 
Morrigan's role in Cu Chulainn's life seems to live on in the presence of Badb's 
daughter, and in the transformation of her final good-bye to the hero into a trick of 
the purely evil Badbh. A complex tradition, a complex being neither “good” nor 
“evil” becomes hard to understand and hard to swallow in time, particularly if no 
one believes in her existence any more or even knows much about her. The story 
of Cu Chulainn's death, in wider and later circulation than the rest of the Ulster 
Cycle, taken out of its original context, would lose many of its nuances when told 
to an audience ignorant of Tain Bo Regamna and Echtrae Nerai, stories in which 


the ambivalent, even hostile, nature of the relationship between the Monigan and 
Cu Chulainn come to the fore. The fifteenth-century Badbh, Cailitm's daughter, 
may be a symptom of a tradition in decline, a way to deal with a difficult detail of a 
difficult story, a way of demonizing a goddess long dead and nearly forgotten. 

In the end, nearly every interaction between the Monigan and Cu Chulainn is 
hostile on some level. Such a conclusion comes about only from juxtaposing all the 
texts in which they appear, rather than consulting the scholarly tradition, which in 
some cases makes more of their relationship than there is. In review, their 
interactions are as follows: 

1. In the TBC, she appears in the Boyhood Deeds, mocking him when he 
is upset by a phantom in battle. Within the chronology of the cattle 
raid itself, she offers herself to him sexually and he refuses. She 
threatens to attack him and does. After he wounds her, she tricks him 
into healing her. 

2. In the TBR, they are protagonist and antagonist, central characters and 
opponents throughout the text. 

3. In EN, Cu Chulainn forbids her to cross the Ulster border with a cow 
that she is actually returning. 

4. In the earlier version of Aided Con Culainn, she breaks his chariot 
lest he go to a battle from which he will not return. She perhaps also 
attends him at his death. 

5. In the later version of the Aided, she appears as a Washer at the Ford, 
at once mourning him and betokening his death. It may be her raven 
which eats his guts. His main magic-using opponent in the text bears 
one of the Morrfgan's names and takes on the animal form for which 
the Morrfgan is best known. 

Only one encounter is, it could be argued, entirely non-hostile: the mourning 
Washer. While, in the early version of the Aided, the Morrfgan's stated intent in 
breaking his chariot was sympathetic, her act is clearly aggressive, and Cu 
Chulainn perceives it as hostile. When and if she appears as a crow at his death, the 
implications of her appearing as a carrion-bird are inescapable. Each of their other 
interactions is hostile as well. Although each of these hostile interactions, in the 
end, leads to the greater fame and glory of the warrior, his relationship with the 
goddess is constantly one of contention. 

Why then, has the Morrfgan been viewed by some scholars as Cu Chulainn's 
patron and their relationship depicted as especially close?- The Morrfgan can be 
helpful in the Ulster Cycle, but to the Donn Cuailnge and to Ulster itself, not to Cu 
Chulainn. She warns the bull of Medb's approach and sows confusion and terror 
among Ulster's enemies, the men of Ireland, bringing about the death of some of 
them. She performs poems to encourage the Ulstermen in battle and makes 
pronouncements which discourage their enemies. Since Cu Chulainn is the prime 
warrior of Ulster, the Monigan's overall leaning in favor of that province seems to 
have spilled over into a perception that she helps him as well, but, in the final 


analysis, she does not. We do not know her intent in making sexual overtures to Cu 
Chulainn as King Brian's daughter, but he treats her with hostility, and she 
reciprocates. We see her stirring up trouble in order to bring about armed 
contention, which will lead to Cu Chulainn's greatest fame, but in these cases he 
challenges her. Once again, war echoes throughout the actions of the Morrfgan. As 
she goes on tana herself, so she interacts with the warrior in a warlike manner. 
Archetypal Irish warrior and Irish symbol of war respectively, the hero and the 
goddess interact in the manner most appropriate to their vocations and their 
natures.- 

The possible origin of the tacit academic understanding that the Morrfgan and 
Cu Chulainn have a special sort of relationship, one of patron and warrior, can be 
explained in two ways, both of which may be operative. There seems to have been, 
and indeed there continues to this day, an analogy drawn between the relationship 
between Cu Chulainn and the Morrfgan and that of Odysseus and Athena, as 
depicted in the Odyssey. This analogy has been explicitly articulated in the 
scholarship, although rarely. Henri d'Arbois de Jubainville notes that the Morrfgan 
resembles the Greek goddess Athena in several details (1899: 324), commenting 
however that she lacks Athena's chastity (1899: 192, 325).- In a later article, he 
asserts the similarity without noting any difference between the goddesses at all, 
mainly on the basis of the Morrfgan's badb form, and the bird form Athena 
assumes twice in Homeric epic (1907: 28-9).- More obliquely, Jullien notes that 
the Celtic goddess of war and victory “reminds us” of Athena, as well as Bellona 
and Minerva (1920:1.357). n Clark invokes the analogy when discussing the 
relationship between the Morrfgan and Cu Chulainn (1991: 43). What she does not 
mention is the influence this very analogy seems to have had on Morrfgan 
scholarship, although she does note the influence of Athena on the Morrfgan's 
image in modem Anglo-Irish literature (1991: 63, 67).- Of course, while both 
involve a warrior and a goddess associated with battle, the two relationships are 
quite different. For example, Athena never fights Odysseus, has civil conversation 
with him, and intercedes with Zeus on his behalf. For his part, Odysseus has no 
intentions of dying gloriously if he can possibly avoid it. But the analogy may have 
given birth to the notion that the Morrfgan served as Cu Chulainn's protector and 
ally. 

The other explanation of the perception of the Morrfgan as tutelary goddess to 
Cu Chulainn derives solely from within medieval Irish literature. Scathach, an 
otherworldly woman warrior, who may or may not be an aspect of the Morrfgan,- 
seems to have been conflated with the goddess. Along with the Athena analogy, 
this conflation seems to have formed the image of the Morrfgan as patron goddess, 
a tutelary figure who aids and guides the great warrior over the course of his life. 
Such an opinion is held by Doan, who sees in Scathach the “war goddess in her 
maternal aspect” (1987: 68).- 

As noted in the Introduction, Cu Chulainn's training under Scathach is 
recounted in Tochmarc Entire “The Wooing of Emer,” in which Cu Chulainn 
finally decides to woo Emer, daughter of Forgall Manach, the only maiden in 


Ireland he considers his equal. Her father is against the match and, while in 
disguise, tells the warrior that if he goes to study warfare with Scathach in the west 
of Alba, he will excel all the warriors of Europe in feats of arms. Here is his reason 
for making this suggestion: Ar ba ddig leis, dia mbeth Cu Chulainn ina charatrad, 
combad tremit fogebad bas ar anserci 7 luindi ind erred ucut “For it seemed likely 
to him, if Cu Chulainn were her friend, he would find death on account of the 
hostility and fierceness of that warrior” (van Hamel 1933: 45). 

On his journey, Cu Chulainn passes through places with names like the mag 
ndobail 'Plain of Ill-luck' and the glend ngdibtheck 'Perilous Glen,' losing his 
comrades along the way. Finally he reaches the stronghold of Scathach in what 
seems to be the otherworld, and has to pass a series of tests. First, he must reach 
the island on which her stronghold sits by crossing the droichet na ndaltae 'Bridge 
of the Fosterling,' which only men of valor can cross. Scathach then sends her 
daughter Uathach to him. While the girl serves him food and drink, Cu Chulainn 
breaks her finger and kills the man who comes in response to her scream. On the 
third day, Uathach tells him what he must do to study with Scathach, and what 
requests he must make of her: to teach him without neglect, to allow him to marry 
Uathach without wedding gifts, and to foretell his future. He reaches Scathach, sets 
his sword between her breasts, and makes his demands, to which she accedes. 

When next we hear of Scathach and Cu Chulainn, she is carrying on a war with 
another warrior-woman, Affe. Scathach has bound Cu Chulainn and given him a 
sleeping potion arna teised isin cath, arna rised m do and. Ar chomainchi dognith 
sin “lest he come to the battle, lest anything befall him there. This was done as a 
precaution” (van Hamel 1933: 53). But Cu Chulainn is Cu Chulainn. He awakens 
after only an hour, and goes to battle. Scathach is “afraid of Aife, because she was 
the most difficult woman-warrior in the world.”- When Affe later challenges 
Scathach to combat, Cu Chulainn goes to meet her, bests her, and, with naked 
sword, makes three demands of her, just as he made three demands of Scathach: 
that she give hostages to Scathach lest she attack her again, that she spend that 
night with him, and that she bear him a son. 

Soon Cu Chulainn learns the “full lore of soldierly arts” from Scathach and lists 
them. Scathach then foretells the hero's future for him in a poetic text which also 
has an independent existence, known as Verba Scathaige (Henry 1990), and Cu 
Chulainn boards a ship for Ireland (van Hamel 1933: 44-60; Cross and Slover 
1969: 162-168). 

Very little of the relationship between Cu Chulainn and Scathach is explicit. 

The text states her reputation, and the feats he must perform to be worthy of her 
instruction. He bests her and makes demands of her, and she carries on a war with 
another woman, from which she attempts to protect Cu Chulainn. We learn the 
names of the feats she taught the hero and the prophecy she made for him. But of 
the actual instructions, we are given no details. Indeed, the duo rarely interact. 

Only two direct interactions are recounted: when Cu Chulainn bests Scathach, and 
when she tells him his future. Any tenderness between warrior and instructor is 
only implied in that she attempts to exclude him from her war with Affe, and in 


that Cu Chulainn goes to fight Scathach's most feared enemy on her behalf. 
Everything about their relationship is martial. Cu Chulainn's action is only what a 
good warrior would do for his war leader. 

Scathach's actions concerning Cu Chulainn are strongly reminiscent of those of 
the Momgan. In each case, the otherworld woman attempts to keep the hero from 
battle in order to keep him safe. Scathach's poetic performance recalls the 
Monigan's performances, already encountered. Both prophesy. The Morrigan's 
relationship with Cu Chulainn comprises constant conflict. Scathach's begins with 
armed conflict, and from that point on her relationship with the warrior is 
recounted only in light of conflict, albeit with others. Cu Chulainn's marriage to 
Scathach's daughter finds its parallel in texts concerning the Morrigan as well, in 
the Momgan's tryst with the Dagda in 2MT, which is related to the Tuatha De 
Danann's victory, and in her apparent offer to Cu Chulainn of a parallel deal in the 
King Brian's daughter episode of TBC. In Scathach's case, Cu Chulainn does not 
refuse, and both he and Scathach win their encounters.- Scathach and the Momgan 
seem to have much in common. If Scathach is not an avatar of the Momgan, the 
two otherworld women are no doubt at least cast from the same mold. Each is a 
female in the male world of war, each is a prophetess, and each attempts to detain 
her favorite from a battle which she thinks will be harmful to him. Each is, in her 
way, the epitome of war, and interacts with the epitome of warriors in the only 
appropriate manner — a warlike one. 

Despite our lacking explicit evidence thus far for a nurturing relationship 
between Cu Chulainn and Scathach, or for a solid link between the Momgan and 
Scathach, perhaps in each case the scholarship has sensed a hidden connection. In 
one of the poems Cu Chulainn performs over his dead friend Fer Diad, he refers 
fondly to their time together with Scdthaig buadaig buanand “Scathach Biianann, 
the victorious” (O'Rahilly 1967: 95; cf. Stokes 1910: 30).- Brianann- herself (it is 
uncertain whether Scathach should be directly equated with her, or if the epithet is 
symbolic) appears in Cormac's Glossary as the muime 'fostermother' of th efiana. 
An anecdote concerning the manufacture of Cu Chulainn's shield mentions that he 
was the pupil of Buanann and Scathach (Best 1911; Dillon 1932: 54; O'Curry 
1873:11.329). O'Donovan emphasizes Brianann's warlike nature, glossing Buanann 
'the Minerva of the pagan Irish' (1864: s.v.). Another warrior is credited with 
having a buanann buime in a poem dedicated to a contemporary of Elizabeth I 
(Hardimann 1831:11.290-91).- Scathach herself is referred to as Cu Chulainn's 
(and Fer Diad's) muime. We are told that he and Fer Diad learned the arts of valor 
and arms from oenmummib 'the same fostermothers,' Scathach and Uathach and 
Affe (O'Rahilly 1967: 71). The nurturing nature of the muime / hero relationship is 
clear from Cormac's gloss: 

Buanand mumi na fian .i. be nAnand ar chosmaile diblmaib. Amail robo mathair 
dea indi Anu, sic Buanand quasi mater erat na fian. Ailiter: Brianond .i. 
daghmathair, in brian is bon .i. dondi as bonum, ut dicitur: 'genithir brian 6 ambrian' 
.i. maith 6 ulc. A n-and fil isinnf is Buanand, is ed fil isinni is Anand .i. mater 


deorum. Buanand .i. daghmathair ac foircetal gaiscid do ffannib (Meyer 1912a: 

11 ). 

Buanann, the foster mother of the ffana, that is, the lady Anu, from the similarity of 
both parties. As the aforementioned Anu was the mother of the gods, so Buanann 
was a sort of mother of the ffana. Otherwise, Buanann, i.e. good mother, the buan 
is bon, that is, from bonum, as is said “ buan is bom from ambuan ” .i. good from 
evil. The ann which is in Buanann, it is that which is in Anu, the mother of the 
gods. Buanann, i.e. a good mother who taught the use of arms to the ffana.- 

Another gloss, extant in one of the Metrical Glossaries, depicts Buanann in a 
purely nurturing light, leaving out the element of warfare completely (Stokes 1891 - 
93: 34). 

There are two possible links to the Morrfgan in the gloss from Cormac's 
Glossary, even if Scathach is left out of consideration. Folk etymology brought 
Anu to mind for Cormac. But at numerous places in medieval Irish tradition, 
particularly in LG, Anu and Dana are each presented as the name of the Morrfgan, 
as opposed to her epithet Morrfgan. Moreover, in the section of TBC in which the 
Morrfgan offers herself sexually to Cu Chulainn but is abruptly turned down, she is 
called “King Buan's daughter” (O'Rahilly 1976: 57).- These connections, taken 
together, seem too much to be coincidence. 

Another muime also seems to belong to this complex, one who, like Buanann, 
trained a ffan. Bodbmall,- both a druidess and a fennid, trains the central hero of 
the Fenian Cycle, Finn mac Cumaill, in fennidecht 'the profession of a fennid,' 
training which covers the arts of hunting, fighting, and perhaps poetry as well 
(Nagy 1985: 210-12; Nf Sheaghdha 1942-45:11.46; Meyer 1882: 198-200). She 
supervises both his training and his upbringing, and is called his muime in the 
literature (Nf Sheaghdha 1942-45:11.46).- Of course Bodbmall can be connected 
to the Morrfgan less tortuously. The first element of her name is the familiar 
badb .- Furthermore, throughout texts which mention her, Bodbmall is said to be a 
druidess,- and we have seen the Morrigan perform “druidry” multiple times. In 
fact, of these female fosterers of warriors, only Buanann is not credited with poetic 
or prophetic skills (perhaps because she never appears as a character in a narrative 
text). In the case of Bodbmall we see a woman associating with a warrior (albeit 
one in the formative stages) in a manner sanctioned by society. While military 
training by a woman seems a thing of story rather than of history, the muime was a 
social institution. In Bodbmall, we find both Finn's fosterage and his training at 
arms. 

Yet Bodbmall was not just Finn's kindly nanny, a darker Mary Poppins. She 
reflects the Badb in ways besides by her name. In oral tradition Finn's fostermother 
(albeit not always named Bodbmall, and often unnamed) turns into a terrible 
monster, usually a water monster- (Nagy 1985: 103). In some versions of the story, 
the monster or hag can only be stopped by Finn,- or in some versions, St. Patrick 
(MacNeill 1962: 400, 411-12). Although she was a muime during Finn's fosterage, 
Bodbmall turns threatening after the warrior leaves her. If we understand Scathach 


and the Monigan as aspects of the same being, then Bodbmall seems to encompass 
both aspects, albeit in human form. As Finn's fostermother, she behaves like 
Scathach, training a warrior. As the monster or hag, she behaves not unlike the 
Morngan, forcing the warrior to fight her. This fragmentation of “good” and “evil” 
personae corresponds to the fragmentation between “good” Badb and “evil” Badbh 
in the late version of the Aided. 

The Monigan, Scathach, Buanann, and Bodbmall all act in some manner as 
patrons of Irish warriors. In the Monigan, the woman / warrior relationship is 
constantly one of contention, with the woman's only protective action interpreted 
by the warrior as aggression. Scathach trains her warrior, although the details of 
their interaction are withheld from us. With Buanann the nurturing nature of this 
relationship emerges, as she is compared to the very “mother of the gods,” 
although she is training the fian in the skills of war. Bodbmall represents a 
combination of all these possibilities: nurturing, training and finally attacking the 
warrior whose muime she is. All these women are linked to each other, an 
interconnected system, showing a continuum of relationships ranging from 
nurturing to hostile. They are woven together by passages which also demonstrate 
how the most hostile may show aspects of the most nurturing, and (with the 
exception of Buanann, about whom we know little) the most nurturing may show 
aspects of the most hostile. An aggressive “enemy” may serve to make a warrior 
great, and may even seek to guard him from his death. A surrogate mother may 
rear the hero, but she is, after all, a warlike woman, even a monster. 


The Washer at the Ford 

As a martial fostermother figures at the beginning of a hero's exploits, so 
another supernatural woman obliquely tied to the Morrfgan sometimes appears at 
the end. We have already encountered the Badb's daughter, whose appearance 
foretells the end of Cu Chulainn's life. She is not the only Washer at the Ford 
associated with the Morngan.- Listed as motif D1812.5.1.1.7* (Cross 1952: 185), 
'The Washer at the Ford' exists in her basic form as a woman washing something, 
usually clothing, at a river or pool, who holds some element of danger for the 
passer-by who takes notice of her. Her existence may be attested from the late 
ninth century on, and she also appears in oral tradition collected as recently as our 
own century. In modern oral tradition, she usually washes clothes, while in the 
medieval period, she more often washes bloody arms, armor, and/or body parts. 
The Washer may be young and beautiful or old and hideously ugly. Most often, 
she is a death portent who prophesies doom without personal malice, but she may 
intend to harm the watcher physically. Sometimes she signals the beginning of a 
fairy encounter, which can be an abduction or a tryst. She can be a fairy, a goddess, 
or a mortal serving penance.- Accounts of her are found primarily in communities 
of individuals who speak Celtic languages, or in areas where English or French is 
spoken but Celtic languages were spoken in the recent past, or diffused from these 


areas. ^ 

As outlined in the motif index, 'The Washer at the Ford' includes only accounts 
which serve as a sign of disaster in battle (Cross 1952: 185). Thus, the motif is 
defined far more narrowly than in the tales themselves, or even as it exists in the 
references given in the Cross index. The encounters which begin with a woman 
washing at a ford fall into several subtypes. Those which predict death in battle, as 
defined by the index, occur only in literary versions. Collected versions include 
Washers who predict the death of those who see them,- or the death of others.- 
Other Washers show malign intent to the passer-by,- and may or may not serve as 
death portents. Both types may indicate a way for the passer-by to escape the 
Washer.- In yet another type of encounter, which hails both from literature and 
from collected material, the Washer motif begins a tryst, an otherworld encounter, 
or both.- 

Fortuitously, the definition of the motif seems to be based upon the very texts 
which are under consideration in this study. There are important differences 
between the Washer as she appears in medieval Irish literature and the Washer 
found in modern oral tradition. In the cases from oral tradition in which the object 
she is washing is named, it is cloth. Sometimes it is the clothing of those who will 
die (Campbell 1900: 42, 43; Mac Phail 1898: 91-92), and sometimes their winding 
sheets (Campbell 1900: 44; Le Men 1872: 421), but more often its exact nature is 
unspecified. In contrast, the Badb's daughter in Aided Con Culainn, as is typical of 
the literary Washers, washes bloody fadb 'spoils.'- These “spoils” are not 
described, but, given the texts which we will soon encounter, fadb could signify 
the arms, armor, and even the chariot of the one whose death she prophesies. 
Although not all Washers portend death, all literary Washers do, the Badb's 
daughter among them. In contrast, the Washers of Breton folk tradition may attack 
a passerby, rather than passively portending death. 

A tale which pertains to the Ulster Cycle although it does not feature Cu 
Chulainn and apparently takes place after his death, features a Monigan-related 
Washer even more prototypical than the Badb's daughter. In Bruiden Da Chocae 
“The Destruction of Da Choca's Hostel,” a tale late within Ulster Cycle internal 
chronology, the Badb herself predicts the unsuccessful outcome of Cormac's bid 
for the kingship of Ulster. She foretells his violent death while washing his bloody 
gear: 

Dollotar asside co Druim n-Airthir, frissa raiter in Garman, for bra Atha Luain. 
Scuirit a cairpthiu annside. A mbatar ann confacatar mnai ndeirc for ur ind atha, 7 
si ag nige a fonnad 7 a forte he 7 a fodbae. Intan no toirned a laimh sis ba derg 
sruthair na habae di chru 7 d'fuil Intan immorro no togbad al-laim oss ur na habae, 
m bid bannae isin abainn na tocbad a n-airde, corrachtae cossaib tirmaib tar sruthair 
na habae. 

“Is forgrannae 'na ndenann in ben,” for Cormac. “Tait nech oaib die athcomarc qidh 
digni.” Teit nech ann iarum. Fochtais di cidh dorinde. Ocus is annside ro chancain 


si for lethchois 7 lethshuil doibh annso, co n-epert: 

“Nigim fodb rig dobeaba”, etc. 

Tainic in techtuire co Cormac 7 ro indis do in drochfaistine dorinde in Badhbh do. 
“As toigh is fochunn uilc moir do thoidhecht sin,” air Cormac. Teit Cormac iairsin 
co huir in atha dia hagallaimh, 7 fochtais df cuich na fadhbha bai si do nighi; 7 
adubairt an laid and: 

“A ben, ca bafb neigsi” etc 
in Badb “T'fadhbh fessin sin, a Cormaic, 
ocus fadhbh f aesa gradha, etc. - 

“Ni dat maithe na celmaine condaige duin,” ar Cormac. “Is duaig etirchanse 
duind.” (Stokes 1900: 156-8) 

Thence they came to Druim Airthir, which is now called The Garman, on the bank 
of Athlone. Then they unyoked their chariots. While they were there they saw a red 
woman on the edge of the ford, washing her chariot and her- cushions and her 
spoils. When she put down her hand, the current of the river became red with gore 
and blood. But when she raised her hand over the river's edge, there was not a drop 
in the river that she did not lift on high, and they went dry-shod across the river. 

“What the woman is doing is dreadful!” said Cormac. “One of you go and ask her 
what she is doing.” Then someone went. He asked her what she did. And then she 
sang to him upon one foot and with one eye closed, and said: 

“I wash the spoils of a king who will perish” etc. 

The messenger came to Cormac and recounted to him the dire prophecy which the 
Badb had made for him. “It is likely that your coming is an occasion of great evil,” 
said Cormac. Then Cormac went to the edge of the ford to converse with her, and 
asked her whose spoils she was washing. And then he delivered the poem: 

“Oh woman, what spoils do you wash?” etc. 

The Badb “These are your own spoils, Cormac, 

And the spoils of favorites,” etc. 

“The auguries you seek for us are not good,” said Cormac. “You sing to us 
inauspiciously” (Stokes 1900: 157-59). 

The Badb appears as a red woman washing bloody spoils in the river. When asked 
what she is doing, she explains her actions in a poetic prophecy of Cormac's death, 
first to his messengers, and then to Cormac himself. This incident serves as a more 
typical example of the Momgan's appearance as the Washer than that in the Aided 
Con Culainn, because here she makes a prophecy herself (an act highly 
reminiscent of her actions in both 2MT and TBC ), rather than provoking the 
prediction of another, as with Cathbad in Aided Con Culainn. 

The Badb's manifestation as the Washer is not her only appearance in this text. 


After Cormac's company has reached Da Choca's Hostel, the final point in their 
fateful journey, a woman of terrible appearance comes and declaims a prophecy of 
terrible destruction. Only as she departs is she called the Badb and so identified 
with the Washer who appeared earlier in the text: 

A mbator and inmorro connacotar rnnaoi mbelmair nduib ndedgair detaide 'na 
ndocum, docum na bruidne, 's i lose tuathcoech. Brat longach roriabach immpe. 
Duibithir druimni dail cech n-alt di o mullach go talmain. A mong gipnech greliath 
dar a formna sfer.- Atnaig a gualainn frisin n-aursainn 7 gabais for micelmoine din 
tsluag 7 for mifocul, conid and atbert innso: 

Beite bronaig— hi mbruidin, beite cuirp theascthae i fuilibh, 
beite colla cen cind de. oss uir Bruinde Da Chogae, 7rl. 

Luid uathaibh iairsin in mBadb... (Stokes 1900: 314) 

While they were there, moreover, they saw a bigmouthed, dark, eager, dusky 
woman, coming toward them, toward the hostel — she was lame and blind in the 
left eye. She wore a threadbare (?) nondescript cloak. Each of her joints — from 
crown to the ground — was as dark as the back of a beetle. Her filleted grey-haired 
mane fell over her shoulders. She put her shoulder against the doorpost and began 
uttering evil prophecies and words of ill omen to the host, so that she said this: 

There will be grief in the hostel; there will be mangled bodies in blood; necks will 
be without heads above the floor of Da Choca's hostel. 

After that the Badb went from them... 


Here, we see the Badb described in terrifying, haglike terms, essentially repeating 
the prophecy she gave earlier when described only as “red.” The Badb helps her 
prophecies come true in this text. Her role is simply to tell the protagonist of the 
tale (and the audience) of his impending death. 

Two other texts fit this “literary” model of the Washer at the Ford. Not 
surprisingly, the earlier text features the Morngan, the later, the Badb. The earlier 
text is brief, elegantly concise in its Washer references, which are the earliest ones 
extant. The latter, the latest text to be considered, is notorious for its excess 
verbiage and baroque ornamentation. The Morngan is explicitly associated with 
“washing” in Reicne Fothaid Canainne, a poem which Meyer dates on linguistic 
grounds to the late ninth or early tenth century (1910: 1). The Washer passage is 
near the end of the poem, which Fothad's severed head delivers to the woman for 
whom he met his end: 


Ataat immunn can chan 
mor fodb asa fordercc bol; 
dreman inathor dimar, 
nodus nig an Mornoghan. 

Don-arlaith, do bil oi'gi, 
isf cotan-assoidi; 
is mor do fodboibh nigius 
dremun in caisgen tibhes. 

Rola a moing tar a hais; m 
cride maith recht nodaais;— 
cid gar di sund uan i mbe 

na fubthad uaman do gne. (Meyer 1910: 16 stanzas 41-3) 

Here and there around us are many bloody spoils; horrible are the huge entrails the 
Morngan washes. 

She has come to us, an evil visitor; it is she who incites us. Many are the spoils she 
washes, horrible the hateful laugh she laughs. 

She has tossed her mane over her back; a good, just heart hates her. Though she is 
near us, do not let fear startle you. 

In a few lines, the poet has encapsulated the essence of the Morngan: incitement to 
battle, terror, and reveling in bloodshed. He has also depicted her as a Washer at 
the Ford, one strongly reminiscent of the Washers we have encountered in Bruiden 
Da Chocae and Aided Con Culainn. Since the Morngan washes entrails, it is clear 
that like those Washers, she washes “bloody spoils” rather than the clothing of 
more recent oral tradition. The Reicne Fothaid Canainne passage is too brief for us 
to ascertain how well it agrees with our other medieval Washer references. The 
Morngan is not credited with having prophesied the speaker's end, but she is 
clearly an object of horror. 

The other Washer text is anything but brief, and its connection with the 
Morngan is less clear. Written in 1495 about events c. 1350, and transcribed in 
1721, John Mac Rory Mac Craith's Caithreimm Thoirdhealbhaigh “The Wars of 
Turlough” is noted for its lack of stylistic restraint and features two of the most 
colorful Washers at the Ford in existence. Furthermore, it shows us how lore about 
the Morngan, as the Badb, developed in the later literature. In it, Clan Brian Rua 
sees: 

Os bruachaib in banlocha arracht adbalcrom aigedhghorm abachtruagh fiacalglas 
findfadgarb ingencrom ardchaolruadh enchaillighi. agus dob e seo corachadh in 
creatuir cruthsiabarthi claonfliuchshuiligh camlaobluirgnigh sin .i. folt fraechda 


fathmandgarb flesclaidir fraechgarbruadliath femnachda fuirre.. .(Mac Craith 1929: 
1.104). 

Over the shore of the bright lake rose a lone great, stooped, blue-faced,wretched, 
hunchbacked, grey-toothed, coarse-furred, crooked-nailed, tall, lean, red hag. The 
appearance of that spectral, squinting, watery-eyed, crooked, bent-shanked creature 
was like this: she had shaggy, rough-stranded, garlanded hair rough as heather, red 
and grey, which resembled seaweed... 103 

The creature's description goes on at hideous length, after which we are briefly told 
what she is doing: 

agus earn do chennuib agus eire d'fadbaib agus cual do coslamaib ag in cailligh aga 
tonach— agus aga trennighe ar bordaib in bruachlocha, gur bo lan d'findfadh agus 
d'fuilincind in tuisgi uili an aonrian 6 urobair na haimide (Mac Craith 1929:1.104- 
05). 

The crone had a pile of heads, a load of spoils, and a heap of arms and legs which 
she scrubbed and firmly washed at the edge of the bank of the lake, so that all the 
water, its entire course, was full of hair and bloody brains. 

The passage emphasizes washing gory body parts, rather than the tools of battle. 
When the warriors ask the Washer her name, she gives them not only that, but also 
the prophecy which is characteristic of the Washer: 

Bronach Boirne mo buanainmsi agus do tuaith de Danann mo degsloindedh; agus 
bar cindsi in cosairsi a caomairdrigh bar an crfnaimid, agus do cennsa na 
certmedhon; oir m let fein e ge imairchi. agus cid uallach imthighi co hinadh na 
himresna, is gairid uaib go bar noidhidh uile d'faghbhail acht madh uathad ar 
enslighidh (Mac Craith 1929:1.105). 

“My name is Bronach— ('Sorrowful') of Burren, and the Tuatha De Danann is my 
noble lineage. This litter is your [men's] heads, oh noble high king,” said the 
withered apparition, “with your [own] head at the very center; for it is not your 
own, although you wear it. And although you proceed proudly to the site of 
contention, there is but a short time between you and your misery, for all but a few 
will be slaughtered.” 

The text goes on to show an important contrast with the Washer scenes from 
Bruiden Da Chocae and Aided Con Culainn. Despite Bronach's claim that she is 
from the Tuatha De Danann, Clan Brian Rua perceives her as an enemy who can 
and should be attacked. However, although they want to cast javelins at her “she 
arose hurriedly with the rushing wind,”— delivering a further prophecy of doom: “I 
tell you, your expedition is lamentable, the course east will bring great calamity.”— 
In spite of Bronach's words of doom, the troops are told not to heed her “for she 


is only a badb paramour of Turlough's clan, descendants of Brian.’’— Here Bronach 
is designated a badb, but in a dismissive way. Among the many nuances of the 
Morrigan tradition seen so far, none corresponds with a statement that can be 
summed up with “Don't worry, she's just a badb." Probably the best interpretation 
of badb here is as an appellation used not so much for supernatural beings as for 
humans with supernatural powers. Some familiarity with the Morrigan is clear, but 
its exact nature is not. That the term badb is used to mean a mortal with 
supernatural power in the later tradition is clear, in particular from Cath Maighe 
Lena “The Battle of Mag Lena,” in which a woman called a badb, clearly the 
equivalent of English “witch,” is killed (Curry 1855: 32-33; Jackson 1938: 16-17). 
This text tells of the partition of Ireland between Conn Cetchathach 'of the 
Hundred Battles' and Eogan Mor. Later in that text, a group of three badba, their 
appearance highly reminiscent of both the Washers in this text, and who again 
appear to be only witches, appear to tell Eoghan of his impending death (Curry 
1855: 121; Jackson 1938:61). 

Later in the text, De Clare's party comes upon yet another Washer: 

go bfacatar ar in ath ar a gcionn badb gher ghoblom gharmanmor ghnuisdub 
gharbliath ghrainemail ghlacgharb ghruadchorr ghlenntsuilech ghruaidfliuch 
ghrennach...; agus si cainntech conntrachtach cruaidchelmainech, agus l ag nige 
agus ag saothartonnach na seneided, agus na sroilbertad, agus na saorchotun 
snathorda, agus na seimleinted srebnaide sfdamail, agus na nerrad nalainn 
nallmarda, agus fadb agus edach na sluag ar na srrothaib; go nderrnad aonghlas 
uisce agus fola do'n abainn uaithe sios, agus gersreba grianailne glanuiscecha 
gainimreide gormglasuaine ina ngargsruth gredanmor aga rochtain anuas. 

Ba dian buinneda duaibsechmera dathcomascacha donnruadchorcra disachluatha 
dasachtacha dergfola 6 dornaib na drochaimide duaibsige sios, agus in sruth ina 
chru agus ina chrechtfuil in gach aird. tuc in Clarach cona chathmarcsluag agus 
cona choirigtib da nuid is da naire abaise agus airdenam agus urobair na haimide, 
agus claochlod datha in degsrotha dfmsaig sin (Mac Craith 1929:1.140-41). 

At the ford before them they saw a dire, thin-beaked, broad-beamed, dark-faced, 
rough, grey, odious, coarse-clawed, uneven-cheeked, damp-cheeked, bristly [...] 
badb with deep-set eyes. She was mournful, contrary, and harshly prophetic. In the 
current she washed and laundered with great exertion old armour, satin clothing, 
noble jerkins made of gold thread, elegant shirts of fine silk and splendid imported 
goods, and [all the] spoils and garments of the host, so that the river below her was 
made a single stream of water and blood, while from above her beautiful, sunlit 
droplets flowed in fierce, murmuring azure torrents of pure water over level sand. 

Red blood flowed dauntlessly from the fists of the evil, ill-omened woman, as the 
swift, gloomy stream mixed together the colors — brown, red, purple. The river 
ran with gore, with furrows of blood in each direction. De Clare, along with his 


cavalry and his array, paid heed to the demeanor and conduct of the old hag, to her 
chief work, and to the change of the color of that noble, proud river. 

Although this Washer is about to predict defeat and death in battle, as each of the 
other literary Washers have done, for the first time we encounter a Washer 
washing clothing, just as the Washers from modern oral tradition do. While armor 
is included in the list of raiment, the text emphasizes cloth garments. In contrast to 
the hair, brains and gore coming out in the wash earlier, here there is only blood. 
This seems to be a transitional attestation of the motif, combining the prophecy of 
defeat in battle to be found in the literary Washer narratives with the washing of 
clothing which is featured in texts collected from oral tradition. While the first 
Washer volunteered information about what she was doing, De Clare orders his 
men to talk to this Washer and to find out whose clothing she washes. This passage 
is reminiscent of the passage in Bruiden Da Chocae in which Cormac sends one of 
his men to ask the Badb what she is doing, and then goes to converse with her 
himself. De Clare, however, never speaks to the Washer himself but depends upon 
the report of his man: 

Faidb agus eided agus edaige in Chlaraig cona macaib cona rigbarunaib agus cona 
ridiredaib, cona gilladaib uaisle oga, cona ardscuibheraib, cona allmarchaib agus 
cona uasalghaidelaib, na faidbsi nigimsi anois; agus is f fuil agus cru a gcorp a 
gcrecht agus a gcnedh na srotha croderga so atchi risin mbuinne so ag sruthlinged. 
agus gid dfmsach sibse ag triall sin turas so, is gairid uaib bar noideda uile ar 
entsligid achtmad began. 

Is ann sin ro fiarfaig a fer comagaillme na truagaimide di ca a hainm agus a 
himtechta agus a haras bunaid. adubairt in badb: is mise in dobarbronach, agus is 
minic chomnaigim i sfdib in tire so; agus is do tuaith iffirnd dam do bunad, agus is 
do bar gcuiredsa tanac, oir is gerr gomad aonduthaig duinn (Mac Craith 1929: 
1.141). 

“Spoils and armor and clothing of de Clare and his sons, his chief barons, his 
horsemen, his young noblemen, his well-born squires, his foreign horsemen, and 
his noble Irishmen, are the spoils I now wash. And the blood and gore of their 
corpses, their wounds and their lacerations are these blood-red rivulets which you 
see rushing along this river. Although you are haughty as you go on your 
expedition, violent death is nearby for all but a few of you.” 

Then the man who was conversing with her asked the wretched hag her name, her 
affairs, and her original abode. The badb said, “I am the gloomy Bronach, and I 
often abide in this land's mounds ( side ), but I am originally from the tribe of hell, 
and I have come to invite you, for in a short while we will be from the same 
country.” 



Thus we learn at the end of the account that this is the Bronach that we met before. 
Like Clan Brian Rua before them, De Clare and his men deem her an ally of 
Turlough's clan and assume that she came to them merely to discourage their 
expedition. But De Clare dies within a few pages. 

In contrast to the earlier scene in which Bronach was not called a badb until 
after she left the scene, here she is called a badb at four places in this passage: 

1. When the men first see her (go bfacatar ar in ath ar a gcionn badb 
gher ghoblom ... (Mac Craith 1929:1.140)); 

2. When De Clare asks the Irishmen who are with him to ask her whose 
armor and clothing she washes (a fhiarfaigid do'n arrachtbaidb 
uathmair urghranda ingndthaig isin tengaid as a dtuicfedh (Mac 
Craith 1929:1.141)); 

3. When she gives them her name (adubairt in badb: is mise in 
dobarbrdnach... (Mac Craith 1929:1.141)); 

4. And finally, when De Clare discounts her power (dir m heidir do'n 
baidb beith ffrinnech (Mac Craith 1929:1.141). 

Thus, her identification as a badb is strong. The problem is ascertaining what the 
designation means here. The one thing we can be sure of is that the label cannot 
merely refer to the bird. While the Washer's mien is powerful and ominous, much 
like the Badb's, the designation is used dismissively against her, as it was in her 
first appearance. De Clare's dismissal of her is extreme: 

Ni haice ata, ar in Clarach, agus m hole duinne a nabraid, oir m heidir do'n baidb 
beith ffrinnech (Mac Craith 1929:1.141). 

“She doesn't have it in her,” said de Clare, “and what she says cannot harm us, 
since it is not possible for a badb to be truthful.” 

Is a badb, in this text, only a human witch and a powerless one at that? Or does it 
continue to designate a specific class of supernatural beings, here foolishly 
underrated by the villains of the piece? Or, since they are the villains, is their 
reaction meant to show their ignorance of her stature as a fully supernatural being, 
a latter-day Badb? We cannot be sure. 

So much for the Washer who predicts death in battle, and whose connection to 
the Irish hero is clear.— In the previous chapter I recounted a passage in which the 
Momgan washes at a ford, but it is unclear whether the text intentionally invokes 
the Washer at the Ford motif. As we shall see, however, if taken to be a Washer 
text, this passage in 2MT weaves together multiple threads of Washer tradition, 
transforming the motif in the process. In 2MT, when the Dagda came to tryst with 
the Momgan at the Unshin in Connacht, he found her washing, with one foot north 
of the river and another to the south, and they made their tryst in that very spot. 

Just what she is washing is unstated, and the construction is ambiguous as to 
whether or not the Momgan is washing herself.— It may be that what she is 


washing does not need to be mentioned because the symbolism would have been 
understood by the audience, particularly in light of her close association with the 
Washer in the literature. 

Readings of this passage range from the positions of those who consider it a 
straightforward sexual encounter,— to that of Tymoczko, who asserts that the 
Momgan here determines who will die in battle (1981: 89, note 4).— Indeed, the 
Mom'gan does give a battle prophecy here, as the Washer is wont to do, yet she 
prophesies the death of the Dagda's enemies rather than his own defeat in battle. 
The passage, hardly a simple romantic interlude, is quite ominous though still 
clearly sexual. While the place of their lovemaking is named “The Ford of 
Destruction” after the Morrigan's battle prophecy, it is first called “The Bed of the 
Couple,” thus emphasizing their sexual union. 

Another text, one of the few in Welsh including the Washer motif, is found in 
the marginalia of Peniarth 147, a manuscript in the Hengwrt collection, dated c. 
1556.— It discusses Rhyd y Gyfarthfa “The Ford of Barking” in Denbighshire in 
the parish of Llanferres, which was so named because all the dogs of the county 
came there to bark. The marginalia is untitled, but for convenience's sake, I will 
refer to it throughout as Rhyd y Gyfarthfa. Urien Rheged went there one day to 
discover why they barked, and saw a woman washing. When he found her, the 
dogs stopped their barking. Urien seized the woman and had his way with her, 
after which she blessed him, saying that she was fated to wash there until a 
Christian man won her. She told him that she was the daughter of the King of 
Annwfn (the Welsh otherworld), and that she would give him a child if he returned 
in a year. She gave him not one child but twins: Owein ab Urien and Morfydd 
verch Eirien (Evans 1899: 911; Jones 1922: 105; Bromwich 1978: 458-60).— 

Once again, the text does not state what the woman is washing, whether herself 
or some object. Again, a man meets the woman at a ford and their meeting leads to 
a sexual encounter. The most important difference between this passage and the 
one in 2MT is that in the Irish tryst, the participants had made a date, while here the 
man happens upon the womanA In contrast to all the literary Irish attestations of 
the Washer motif, there is no connection between this encounter and battle. 
However, there is also no such connection in any of the versions of the Washer 
motif collected from oral tradition, so this “omission” is not an argument against 
considering this marginalia an appearance of the Washer at the Ford. 

The daughter of the King of Annwfn account most closely resembles an account 
from Kilcurry in which the Washer serves as a gatekeeper to the otherworld (Jones 
1922: 121). The Rhyd y Gyfarthfa text tells of an encounter with the daughter of 
the king of the Welsh otherworld, and thus a “fairy,” while the Kilcurry Washer 
encounter leads to imprisonment in Faery. Thus, they both are otherworld 
encounters, but one is benign, the other malign. In support of the idea that the 
Washer is a gatekeeper to the otherworld, Tom Peete Cross, in an essay on the 
fairy mistress, asserts that although springs were the most likely place for the 
beginning of a fairy love encounter, fords and banks of rivers were also very 
common (Cross 1915: 19). 


The Washer account in 2MT seems to unite two different threads of tradition 
about the Washer at the Ford: the Washer who predicts death in battle, and the 
Washer otherworld (sexual) encounter. The motif has been transformed by the 
mixing of two separate elements within it: the predicted death is not that of her 
listener, but instead of his enemies. 

Yet a further interpretation is possible, again with reference to the Rhyd y 
Gyfarthfa. In the Welsh Triads, Modron, daughter of Avallach, is identified as the 
mother of Owein,— son of Urien, and Morfudd, his sister in a triad entitled Tri 
Gwyn Dorllwyth Ynys Brydein “Three Fair Womb-Burdens of the Island of 
Britain.” In that triad, we are told that the children were yn un dorllwyt yghallon 
“carried together” in their mother's womb (Bromwich 1961: 185-186, 458-60). 
Since the names of the twins in the triad — as well as that of their father — match 
those of the twins of the daughter of the kind of Annwfn in the Rhyd y Gyfarthfa 
marginalia, this Washer can be identified with Modron, whose name can be 
derived from *Matrona, tutelary deity of the River Marne (Bromwich 1961: 433, 
458). Since Matrona translates as “Great Mother”, she has been considered a 
sovereignty figure (Loomis 1940: 194).— It can further be argued, because of the 
immense size of the Morrigan, that the placing of the encounter on Samain, one of 
two most significant days of the Celtic year, and the status of the Dagda within the 
Tuatha De Danann,— the Morrigan is functioning as a Sovereignty figure as well, 
and that this union is one of the king and the land. 

In the Washer encounter in 2MT, the Morrigan appears to be two things at once, 
the terrible Washer, foretelling destruction in battle, and a benign Washer, possibly 
symbolizing the union of the king and the land. A similar juxtaposition of traits 
may also be implicit in the Wars ofTurlough, which we examined above. This text 
contains accounts of two supernatural women: the Washer Bronach, terrible to 
behold, and the lovely Sovereignty of Ireland. 112 

Early in the text, Turlough O'Brien and his men come upon a woman near Loch 
Derg. Her great beauty is described as strange and glorious. The entire host greets 
her, but she requests speech of Turlough alone. She tells him that, had he not 
listened to the English, he would have been king of all Ireland. As she leaves 
Turlough and his men, ascending upwards ina solasnel “in a luminous cloud” (Mac 
Craith 1929:1.27), she declaims a poem, reiterating that Turlough was Tara's 
choice, and calling down woe against those who caused her rightful spouse to 
abandon her (Mac Craith 1929:1.27). It may be possible to discuss this woman and 
Bronach in light of each other, as we will see below. Although the hero is visited 
by a beautiful supernatural woman, who tells him that he has lost her and calls 
doom upon those who have taken her from him, those very men are visited by 
foreboding and hideous supernatural women who prophesy their death. 

These hags may be but another side of the supernatural woman who appeared to 
our hero. In a story from the Historical Cycle, Echtra Mac Echach Muigmeddin 
“The Adventure of the Sons of Eochaid Muigmedon,” Niall of the Nine Hostages— 
comes to a terrible hag guarding a well who will allow him to use it only if he 
kisses her (Stokes 1903b: 190-203). When he does, she becomes the most beautiful 


woman in the world and says to him, A ri Temra, is me inflaithius “King of Tara, I 
am Sovereignty” (Stokes 1903b: 200). Although this woman is not a Washer, she 
shares certain traits with them. She is guarding a body of water, albeit a man-made 
one, and is at first terrible to look upon, as are many of the Washers. Upon her 
union with the man, however, she not only becomes beautiful but also grants him 
the kingship. Since in the Niall story a hag and Sovereignty are united in a single 
being, perhaps the terrible hag and the beautiful Sovereignty of the Wars of 
Turlough are also aspects of a single figure. In the 2MT Washer episode, the same 
oppositions are juxtaposed, but in a single scene and contained within one being, 
the Momgan. This short but multivalent episode from 2MT gives the reader an 
elegant synthesis of a number of complex traditions about the Momgan, about the 
Washer, and even about kingship. 

A similar synthesis of traditions is also apparent in an account of the Washer 
that was collected in the late nineteenth century on the Scottish islands of Mull and 
Tiree. The passerby who sees the Washer, in order to save himself, must sneak up 
on her and take one of her pendulous breasts in his mouth (Campbell 1900: 42-3). 
Like the Momgan, she signifies death, yet she signifies life as well, granting it 
from her elongated breasts. The Momgan in 2MT combines a similar set of 
images: her usual image of terror, plus another, which resonates with the 
widespread Celtic tradition of the beautiful maiden who symbolizes the land and 
grants kingship through her sexual favors. Life, and the land which provides it, are 
inextricably bound up with the gore and blood required to defend society. War is a 
complex act, both in its details and in it ramifications, and many of the 
complexities of the Momgan can be reconciled in light of it. Divorced from 
personal involvement in battle, the modem audience expects far too little 
complexity in a deity who personifies and oversees it. 


Conclusions 

In the texts explored in this chapter, the Momgan exhibits behavior in keeping 
with our model for her. She prophesies about battle, and incites warriors, both in 
verse. She magically attacks the enemy, often with noise, and strikes them with 
terror and confusion. In addition, we have seen her take on a wide number of 
shapes — corvine, bovine, anguilline and lupine as well as human — and we have 
seen her again and again with cows, the object of battle. 

She takes incitement to battle one big step further in TBR and EN, actually 
working to bring about the Tain, and in so doing gives the Hound of Ulster his 
greatest opportunity to gain the glory he has chosen over long life. She herself 
contends with Cu Chulainn, both physically and verbally, thus demonstrating how 
alike they are, yet in their combat she is in a way doing him a favor. At their first 
meeting she incites him to valor, yet does so by insulting him. 

The Momgan figures at both the opening and the close of Cu Chulainn's life, 
and more generally, of the warrior's life.— A woman-at-arms strongly reminiscent 


of the Morrfgan, and like her connected with prophecy and poetry, trains and even 
fosters not the greatest but the two greatest warriors of medieval Ireland, Cu 
Chulainn and Finn. The circle closes when the crow descends or the Washer 
appears, both betokening the warrior's end. 

CH2 FOOTNOTES 


‘ For example, although she never explains why, Clark considers the 
Morrigan to be “Cu Chulainn’s special tutelary goddess” throughout the 
Ulster cycle (1990). Such opinions appear to be based on the views of 
Hennessy, who speaks of the Morrfgan intervening on the hero's behalf, and 
of Nemain's assisting him, which is perhaps better interpreted as aid to 
Ulster. He even calls Cu Chulainn “the object of [the Morrigan's] special 
care” (1870: 44). 

2 There is a tantilizing hint that this character may have been known on the 
Continent in the personal name Gaius Valerius Donnotaurus, whom Caesar 
identifies as the princeps of the city of the Helvii ( Gallic War VII.65). 
Donnotaurus has been analyzed as a Latinization of Gaulish *clonno-taruo- 
'brownbull' (Evans 1967: 84-5; Arbois de Jubainville 1891: 162-3 and 1969: 
28-9), or perhaps 'bull of Donn' (Dottin 1906: 237) or 'princely bull' (Arbois 
de Jubainville 1891: 162). 

3 O'Rahilly does not translate the poem; see Recension One. 

4 1 have made slight changes to O'Rahilly's translation where appropriate, 
and will continue to do so throughout. 

5 The translation is from Henry (1995: 73). For his reconstructed text and a 
discussion of his translation, see Henry 1995: 71-4. For another translation 
of this roscad, see Corthals 1989b: 54; cf. Corthals 1989a: 215. 

6 Cu Chulainn’s “secret weapon,” a spear with miraculous properties. 

7 For a discussion of this passage as well as information on the eel in Irish 
and Scottish tradition in general, as well as an enlightening juxtaposition of 
the Morrfgan-eel and the gae bulga, see Nagy 1985-86: 129-35. 

One of the gessa which the king of Fochlann's daughter imposes on 
Bricne and the men of Conghal Clairinghneach in Caithreim Conghail 
Cldiringhnigh “Martial Career of Conghal Clairinghneach” may allude to 
this episode of the TBC. If not, both literary references may hearken to the 
same wider tradition. It goes as follows: gurrob sleamhnuighther re h-omh 
eascoinne gach f[erann] for a salteorthaoi “that every [land] you tread may 
be as slippery as raw-flesh of eel” (MacSweeny 1904: 112-13). A parallel 
phrase is used not as a curse but as a metaphor depicting the landscape in a 
Fenian tale: Ocus ba sleimhne ind mong escuinne i niochtar aibhne a slesa 
“and its sides were more slippery than the dorsal fin of eel on river's bottom” 
(O’Grady 1892: 1.265). 

8 The last line of the translation is mine. Fiterally, the Irish reads: “It is not 
for a woman’s rump that I have come.” O’Rahilly's 'body' puts a far more 
civilized (and far more general) gloss on Cu Chulainn's crude use of ton 
'hindquarters, podex' {DLL s.v.). Kinsella's 'backside' is the most accurate 
published translation to date (1970: 133). 

9 This account is repeated in Coir Anmann “The Fitness of Names” where it 



is used to explain the name of the Tuatha De (Stokes 1897: 355). 

10 Glossed A. in Baclb in the margin (O'Rahilly 1967: 58, note 2). 

11 Indeed, in his edition/translation of Fled Bricrend “Bricriu's Feast,” in 
which Cu Chulainn, Conall Cernach and Loegaire are sent against these 
creatures, Henderson translates this word “Amazons”(!) Henderson 1899: 
84-6. 

12 O'Rahilly did not translate this portion of text. 

13 The most recent edition is Corthals 1987, which supplants Windisch 1887. 
14 hUargoeth sceo luacluir-sceo'Cold wind and rushes and...' (Corthals 1987: 
53). 

15 Foebor becbeoil coimm diuir, folt scenb, gairit sceo uath 'Sharp-edged 
little-mouth, emaciated body, spiked hair, a short and ghastly [time]' 
(Corthals 1987: 53). 

16 Duals 'gift, reward, esp. a recompense given to poets' (DIL s.v. duas) may 
be a pun on duals, an elsewhere-unattested word glossed badb in the Lecan 
Glossary (Stokes 1900c: 62); cf. duis A. badb from the Stowe Glossary, 
another hapax legomenon (Stokes 1907: 269). 

17 She is referred to as the Morrfgan in Egerton, and the Badb in YBL, which 
further attests the interchangeability of the two names. 

18 Cf. Kelly 1988: 43-4, 49-51, 137-9. 

19 In fact, she steals a cow so that someone else can steal another, a parallel 
reminiscent of Frazerian sympathetic magic. 

20 However, we never learn that Cu Chulainn regrets his decision in the end, 
as Achilles does ( Odyssey XI.488-91). 

21 Henderson (1899: 91) and DIL (s.v. badb ) both translate the term as 'false 
story,' no doubt because Loegaire Buadach is rebuked for telling a badbscel 
which caused the Ulstermen to believe falsely that Cu Chulainn and Conall 
Cemach were dead. However, 'tale of slaughter' works equally well in 
context, but seems more apposite since the Badb and badba are often used 
elsewhere as an index of immense bloodshed, as will be discussed later. This 
term also existed in the plural, since we find its plural in the copy of Fled 
Bricrend found in Egerton 93. 

22 A term reminiscent of Thumeysen's etymology of geniti glinne. 

23 My translation is based upon Myrick 1991: 300. 

24 For the prose version of this dindshenchas, see Stokes 1894-95: 64-65. 

25 Or 'the shape-shifting goddess was an apparition' (DIL s.v. samla). If 
samla is taken in this sense, the following phrase dfa soach argues that an 
apparition known as a samla is one which takes on the shape of another 
being. 

26 F lac ha ire is clearly composed of fiach 'raven' plus the suffix -(a)ire, which 
forms echaire 'groom' from ech 'horse' and cairchaire 'shepherd' from caira 
'sheep' (GOI §269). However, there may be something more esoteric 
involved in the duties of afiachaire than animal husbandry, since it may 
have to do with fiacairecht 'raven lore, prognostication' (DIL s.v.), a practice 
discussed in a Middle Irish tract (Best 1916). DIL gives tentative definitions 
for fiachaire based on such as assumption: 'one who prognosticates by 
observing ravens (?), a birdseer (?)' (DIL s.v.). 

27 Although not given in DIL, soach is an adjective probably formed from the 
verbal noun of sold 'turns, changes' (DIL s.v.). The vn. is soud 'the act of 
turning, the act of changing.' For the derivation of this kind of adjective, see 



GO/220-21. 

28 This ability has many precedents in Celtic culture. For example, 

Pomponius Mela (c. 43 AD) writes of a group of nine virgin priestesses who 
had, among their many powers, the ability to take on the shape of animals 
(III.48). They lived on an island called “Sena, in the British sea.” 

Admittedly, Salomon Reinach has argued that these priestesses never 
existed, but instead that the passage finds its precedents in classical literature 
(1897b). 

29 Although Gwynn's's edition reads hiarn-gait “armed robbery,” he remarks 
that the sense is incorrect since the Morrfgan was the thief, not Odras. He 
provides two other manuscript readings that make more sense. I have used 
hiarnaidh. The other reading, hiarraidh, would also work, giving “Odras 
came to seek her” or “Odras came to demand (something) from her.” 

30 Or agdd 'warlike, contentious' (one) (DIL s.v.). 

31 Ross attributes a specific reason to the Morrfgan for her act against Odras, 
saying that “in another of the Dindshenchcis tales, the Morrfgan herself 
curses another woman, Odras, for having bulled her cow on the goddesses' 
sacred bull. She curses her and turns her into a pool of water” (Ross 1973: 
154). Ross makes an interesting connection between this story and the Bath 
curse, a curse written backwards on a lead tablet and thrown into the 
reservoir, which opens: Qui mihi Vilbiam involavit sic luquat sic luquat 
como do aqua 'May he who carried off Vilbia from me become as liquid as 
water' (Ross 1973: 154-55; Cunliffe 1969: 65-66, plate 13a; Cunliffe 1971: 
27-8, plate 15; RIB 154). Ross' account hints at a tantalizing alternative 
version of the story but is based on a misreading. Earlier Ross uses the same 
passage but recounts correctly that the cow belonged to the Morrfgan, and 
the bull to Odras (1967: 307). However, Ross incorrectly claims that the 
Morrfgan was taking revenge for the violation of her cow. To the contrary, 
the Morrfgan seems to bull her cow intentionally with Odras' bull. In the end, 
no reason for the Morrfgan's actions exists, and the act seems pure 
aggression. 

32 This account is also found in the Book of Ballymote, the Book of Lecan, 
and in the Rennes Dindshenchas. 

33 Although the druid's chief motivation is to get the girl, Nutt argues that 
since Tulchaine prays to “the Great Queen of the land” for the ox, this tale 
demonstrates a belief that domestic animals came from the otherworld 
(1895: 213). He also invokes Echtrae Nerai in this regard. Cf. the Middle 
Welsh Math vab Mathonwy, in which domesticated pigs are given as a gift to 
Pwyll by Arawn, lord of Annwfn, the Welsh otherworld (Williams 1951: 68; 
Ford 1997: 92). 

34 This account appears in verse form as well (Gwynn 1924: 190-93), but no 
mention of the Morrfgan is made there. 

35 Additionally, that most coveted of bovines, the Donn Cuailnge, is referred 
to as moamh damh nDttenn 'Dil's greatest ox' in a poem in Cath 
Fiondchoradh “The Battle of Findchorad,” so making another oblique 
connection between the Morrfgan and the girl's ox (Dobbs 1923: 402). For 
other references to Dil's ox, see DIL s.v. dam dttenn. 

36 Richard Sharpe notes the fluid boundary between warriors and brigands 
demonstrated by the medieval Irish literati's lack of distinction between 
them, thus further supporting the appropriateness of a war goddess' 



association with thievery (1979: 86-7). 

37 Numerous other texts associate the Morrfgan with cooking apparatuses. 

The best known of these is found in the Acallam Bee, a text incorporated into 
some copies of the Agallamh na Seanorach (Ni Sheaghdha 1942: xv-xxxiv). 
The Fulacht na Morrigna “The Morrigan's fulacht," is a poem describing a 
miraculous cooking device, a device which, in fact, the manufacture of 
which served as one of the qualifications of a smith (Meyer 1906: 16; 

Binchy 1978: 2219.32-2220.16; Kelly 1988: 62-63). For the text of the 
poem, see Nf Sheaghdha 1942-45: 11.29-31 and Hyde 1914-16: 345-47; for a 
poetic description of the apparatus, see Mackinnon 1912-13: 74-75. 

38 At the very end of the tale, after distributing the mangled remains of the 
Findbennach throughout the land, the Donn attacks the women, boys, and 
children of Cuailnge, much as Cu Chulainn turns on the people of Ulster 
after slaughtering the enemy. Would the sight of the udders of many cows 
have calmed the bull? 

39 A structurally similar mythological situation is posited by Jamison, who 
points out the parallelism between the Vedic hero Atri and the task he carries 
out, and argues that his suitability is determined by that parallelism (1991: 
242-63). 

40 The problematic word here is ditin. Windisch and Stokes see this word as a 
variant of the n-stem ditiu 'covering, cover, shelter, defense' (OIL s.v.) the 
verbal noun of do-eim 'covers, shelters, hides, protects, defends' {OIL s.v.); 
oblique forms of ditiu used in the nominative are indeed attested elsewhere. 
However, Corthals argues for an emendation to didin 'end,' related to the 
more common deidenach/didenach 'last, final'. Much of Corthals' argument 
is based upon his interpretation of the context, as is apparent in this 
statement: Aufgrund des Kontextes erwarten wir eine Bedeutung “deinen 
Tod herbeizufiihren, zu vollenden “Based on the context we expect a 
meaning 'to bring about your death, to accomplish [it]'” (Corthals 1987: 45). 

41 Windisch translates the passage: Deinen Tod behtitend bin ich und werde 
ich sein “I am guarding your death and I will [guard it]” (1887: 251), 
probably the most literal (and therefore most ambiguous) of all translations, 
excluding Corthals, which hinges on an emendation. The passage reads, 
translated literally: “It is at guarding your death that I am and will be.” Hull 
seems to follow Windisch, with the less literal but more poetic change of 
“death” to “death-bed”: “I am guarding your death-bed, and I shall be 
guarding it henceforth” (1898: 105). Other translators omit “death” entirely, 
be it poetic or not: Hennessy gives “it is protecting thee I was, am, and will 
be” (1870: 47), and Lady Gregory likewise “it is protecting you I was up to 
this, and I will protect you from this out (1902: 211-12), both of them 
leaving out “death” entirely. Le Roux does not ignore the death element, but 
also envisions her statement as positive: Je te garde de la mort, el je t'en 
garderai “I keep you from death and I will keep you from it” (1966: 395). 

42 For a comparision of Cu Chulainn's Boyhood Deeds with those of Finn, 
see Nagy 1985. 

43 If we do not count the very first appearance of the Morrfgan in Recension 
One, which has been taken to be a mistake since it is repeated verbatim later, 
this is the first appearance of the Morrfgan in Recension One of TBC. Here, 
as in 2MT, the purpose of her first appearance is incitement. 

44 My translation, based upon O'Rahilly 1976: 139. 



45 At times gressacht can refer to a more positive means of incitement. 
Additionally, a passage which Mac Cana labels gressacht may or may not be 
so labeled by the text in which it appears (1992: 75-81). 

46 It is hard to be sure whether Cu Chulainn is surprised that the Badb 
attacked his chariot, or because she attacked in Emain Macha, the Ulster 
capital. 

47 There may be yet another appearance of the morrigna in this text, but it is 
highly doubtful. In Ere mac Coirpri's poem inciting the men of Ireland 
against Cu Chulainn, Tymoczko reads machicl Macha (emended from LL. 
line 13932 machit Macha) as “quell Macha” (1981: 54, and 98, note 228). 
While this may refer to the being Macha, the interpretation is based on an 
emendation, and “Macha” may well refer to the man from Emain Macha, Cu 
Chulainn, against whom they are being incited. 

48 My decision to read this term as Ion laith rather than the more customary 
luan laith will be discussed further in the following chapter. 

49 Stokes has “then came the Birds and settled on his shoulder” (1876-78: 
182; reprinted in Hull 1898: 260). This translation has led some scholars to 
believe that the Morrfgan appears at his death along with her sisters — for 
example, Mac Cana (1970: 106). Stokes has clearly considered ennach to be 
a mistake for enach, a collective formed on en 'bird.' However, the usual 
collective formation from en is enlaith (DIE s.v.). Furthermore, another text, 
which will be discussed below, clearly treats an ennach as a single bird. 

50 Hennessy 1870: 51; Mac Cana 1970: 106; Clark 1991: 42, 216, note 68. 
Although Stokes makes no comment about the identities of his “Birds”, his 
capitalization of the word hints at this interpretation as well. 

51 Gwynn argues that we see the diminutive of ennach in feannog (1926: 72). 
For a further discussion of ennach, see Gwynn 1926: 71-72. 

52 This action gives the place its name Sge nahEnchi “Wing of the Crow.” 
The more common meaning of sciath is 'shield, buckler' (OIL s.v.), also an 
appropriate meaning considering the Morrfgan's associations. 

53 For a partial translation of this text into English, see Hull 1898. 

54 1 will spell her name thus to distinguish her and the Badb. 

55 While not attributed to the Morrfgan, phantom battles of this type appear 
elsewhere in Celtic tradition. This passage concerning a phantom host 
conjured by a woman is strongly reminiscent of one in Aided Muirchertaig 
Meic Erca in which Sfn does the same, although the soldiers are formed out 
of rock, and when they disappear they turn into sods and stalks (Nic 
Dhonnachadha 1964: 12-7, 26-7; Cross and Slover 1969: 522-25, 529-30. 

Cf. Eriu's battle against the sons of Mil in Macalister 1956: 36, 52, 78). 
Similar events occur in Welsh tradition as well, for example in Math vab 
Mathonwy “Math, son of Mathonwy” (Williams 1951: 82; Ford 1977: 102) 
and Cad Goddeu “The Battle of the Trees” (Haycock 1990; Ford 1977: 183- 
87). For further information about phantom battles, including a discussion of 
this text, see Fe Roux 1959. 

56 We know that the Morrfgan brought about terror the night before several 
great battles, apparently causing men to die by friendly hands. Because of 
the spare nature of the texts in which this happens, we do not know the 
means by which she causes such things to happen, although we do know that 
great noise was involved. It is entirely plausible that she attacked the enemy 
with illusory troops, much as the daughters of Calatin do here. 



57 .. .da mbedais fir Erenn uili ’na time hell, 7 gartha catha ’ga cur os aird doib, 
m chluinfed aen duine da mbedh isin glen iad (van Hamel 1933: 86). 

58 Here I use the alternative manuscript reading culbuide rather than what is 
given in van Hamel's main text, cubhaiclh 'suitable, fitting' (DLL s.v.). 

59 .. .ingen chaem chorpgeal chulbuide.. .7 si ac torrsi 7 ac truaghnemelai, 7 
faidhbh corcra cirtha crechtnaigthi aca fasgadh 7 aga fuamighi a 
heocharimlibh in atha aici (van Hamel 1933: 95-6). 

60 Thumeysen's Helden- und Konigsage mysteriously mentions two Washers 
at this point in the narrative (1921: 561). Clearly, he is not following Nat. 

Lib. Sc., Gael. MS. XLV, although he discussed that manuscript in his 
introduction to the text (1921: 557). 

61 In both cases, she is given foresight of the demise. In the earlier Aided she 
tried to prevent it, but here there seems to be a greater sense of fatality, as 
events move to their inexorable conclusion. 

62 Although the bird here is labeled branfiach 'raven' and not badb 'crow,' 
and hence is bigger and blacker than a badb (see Appendix A) it is said to 
belong to the Badb. By the time this (late) text was composed, it seems 
likely that the various words for corvids had been conflated as a result of the 
rareness of the word badb. Moreover, th efiach is the bird most commonly 
named as a carrion fowl in the literature. Both the bran and th efiach are fed 
by battle throughout medieval Irish literature. Cf. the medieval Welsh trope 
of the heroic warrior as a feeder of ravens, found throughout Y Gododdin 
(Jarman 1990:11. 25, 63, 272, 971, 996). 

63 The thicket of see, the quintessential Irish supernatural bush (Evans 1957: 
296-98), further marks the scene. 

64 This image is in stark contrast with a modern one. Rather than a dove 
flying up from the body signifying the departure of the spirit, the same 
transition is here marked by a crow descending upon the lifeless form. 

65 A practice akin to the “stakes of the Badb” seems to be described in Cain 
Adamndin : Afer inna di'aidh; cuaille airbed inna lam oc a sroigled ar cenn 
catha. Ar ba cenn mnaa no da ciich noberthe i tasilbhath in tan sin. “Her 
husband behind her, carrying a fencestake in his hand, and flogging her to 
battle. For at that time it was the head of a woman, or her two breasts, which 
were taken as trophies” (Meyer 1905: 2). We may also see Cu Chulainn use 
a similar practice in the TBC (O'Rahilly 1976: 338-40; 1967: 594-96). As the 
stakes of the Badb facilitate the narration of Conall's revenge, four spitted 
heads are in sight during the recounting of the Boyhood Deeds. 

The efficacy of a parallel military tactic is apparent in the career and fame 
of Vlad Tepesh “The Impaler,” famous to this day as the historical personage 
behind Dracula. This prince of Wallachia practiced grisly mass impalement 
both against a foreign enemy, the Turks, and in order to terrorize the boyars, 
local nobility, into obedience (Florescu and McNally 1973: 11, 48, 59-61, 
73-8, 92, 117). He even impaled his own men (Florescu and McNally 1973: 
101, 178-79). After his victims were impaled, their bodies were left in view, 
and as food for carrion beasts. A remarkably similar practice seems to have 
been used by Boudicca, the major exception being that the British atrocities 
seem to have been sacrificial in nature, and that sacrifice may have been 
made to a war goddess. 

66 Once again, Vlad the Impaler serves as a typological parallel. His 
atrocities also conjured up sylvan imagery. The district around his fortress, 



filled with the dying and dead in various states of decay transfixed upon 
poles, was referred to as “the forest of the impaled” (Florescu and McNally 
1973: 77). 

67 The most extreme statement of this sort is probably Hennessy's: “But 
although, as we have seen, the assistance given to Cu Chulainn by Nemain 
was both frequent and important, the intervention of Morrigu in his behalf is 
more constant. Nay he seems to have been the object of her special care.” 
Later in the same paragraph, he refers to the Morrfgan as Cu Chulainn's 
“tutelary goddess” (1870: 42, 44). Although she never explains why, Clark is 
of the same opinion, calling the Morrigan “Cu Chulainn's special tutelary 
goddess” throughtout the Ulster cycle (1990: 25). According to Clark, “the 
Morrfgan is eager to protect Cu Chulainn. It is when he refuses her help that 
she becomes his adversary, and her anger does not last” (1990: 43) 

Lucy Paton juxtaposes the Morrigan and Morgan le Fay in an attempt to 
explain schizophrenic attitude of Morgan le Fay to Arthur. Her study is built 
on the assumption that the Morrfgan's relationship to Cu Chulainn is one of 
special regard gone sour. Whether the subject is Morgan le Faye or the 
Morrfgan, the man is the “object of her care and her vengeance” (1903: 148, 
162). She presents the Morrfgan's attitude toward Cu Chulainn in the most 
positive light possible, given the evidence: she “protects [him] in his 
youthful exploits”, “spurs him on to fresh trials,” and “tried to save [him] 
from death on the battle field' (1903: 162). 

68 The resemblance between the personalities of Cu Chulainn and the 
Morrfgan is noted by Clark (1991: 43). 

69 He goes so far as to say that “ Morrigu est une prostituee ” (1899: 325). 

70 In Iliad 7.57-60, Athena and Apollo take on the form of vultures as they 
watch Hector address the leaders of the Achaeans. In Odyssey 22.241, she 
watches the slaughter of the suitors in the form of a swallow. 

71 The Athena/Morrfgan association has also been made far more recently, 
but by a Classicist, not a Celticist. In her comparison of Irish and Homeric 
heroic taxonomy, Fran§oise Bader explicitly connects the Morrigan with 
Athena. She equates the appearance of Athena to Achilles in Iliad 1.206-14 
with the appearance of Fedelm to Cu Chulainn in the Tain, arguing that 
Fedelm's appearance has been foreshadowed by the Badb in TBR, and thus 
equating the two Irish figures (1980: 72). Her equation of the roles of the 
Morrfgan and Athena is most apparent in the following: “le dernier quart de 
l'lliade, apres la mort de Patrocle en P-P, est la geste guerriere d'Achille, qui 
se deroule sous les auspices d'Athena: la defaite de l'armee irlandaise, de 
meme, est decidee par la Bodb” (1980: 74). 

72 Clark notes that Standish O'Grady's depiction of the Morrfgan in The 
Triumph and Passing of Cuculain “is copied from descriptions of Athena 
rather than from the early Irish texts” (1991: 63). (This author is not the 
same person as the scholar Standish Hayes O'Grady.) 

73 Sjoestedt calls Scathach and Aife “ soeurs...de la Badb ” 'sisters of the 
Badb' (1940: 102; 1982: 93), while Ross goes so far as to call Scathach 
herself a war goddess (1973: 143). 

74 Sjoestedt carries Scathach's “maternal aspect” even further, seeing 
Scathach and Buanann, whom we will see below, as “ meres ” 'mothers' and 
“educatrices ,, 'teachers,' connecting them with those beings she labels the 
Irish mother goddesses, Anu, Danu, and Brigit (1940: 36; 1982: 38-9). 



75 7 dano ba homan lee Affe, fo deig is side in banfennid be hansam isin 
domun (van Hamel 1933: 54). 

76 In later texts, Cu Chulainn's relationship with Scathach gains an erotic 
element. In the eighteenth-century versions of the story of his training, one 
of his demands upon her is cardes do shlidsda 'the friendship of your thighs' 
(Stokes 1908: 134). Is Cu Chulainn's training, then, in exchange for sexual 
favors? 

77 She is given the same epithet with no adjective intervening in Seed a 
Conchobair Maic Nessa (Stokes 1910: 30). For a discussion of the 
fostermother-warrior relationship, including each of those mentioned here 
and others as well, see Nagy 1985: 102, 265, note 13, and 266, note 17. 

In later tradition, Buanann is transformed into Buanuinne, Scathach's 
father and king of Scythia (Stokes 1908: 114). 

78 DIL proposes an etymology, one it marks as questionable, of buan 'lasting, 
enduring; constant, firm, perservering' +finn 'white, bright' (s.v. Buanann; 
cf. LEIA s.v.). Sjoestedt, however, seems to have taken the name as buan 
plus a nasal suffix since she translated it “The Lasting One” (1982: 39). This 
translation is supported by another gloss on Buanann 'perpetuus', which 
appears in Vita Sancti Albei. In this case Buanann is the name of a spring 
(Plummer 1910:1.54, note 7). Not just the gloss but also the spring's function 
upholds Sjoestedt's etymology. The saint blesses a rock at a church with no 
water, and a spring comes forth. Although the amount of water is small, it 
will run until the end of the world. Unde nomen fluuii dicitur Buanann 
Chille Ruaid, id est indeficiens riuulus Chelle Ruaid “Whence the river is 
called Buanann Chille Ruaid, that is, the unfailing stream Chelle Ruaid” 
(Plummer 1910:1.54). 

Buanann may also have left her mark elsewhere on the landscape. In 
Iveragh, Co. Kerry, to the north of Baile 'n Sgeilg, there is a well which is 
said to bear her name. Called “Buan's Well” by Sean O Conaill and “St. 
Buonia's Well” by Lynch, it is traditionally linked with a primitive 
monastery (O Duilearga 1981b: 327; Lynch 1902: 45). Both sources recount 
the connected pilgrimage: according to O Conaill, the pilgrimage was “every 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday for three weeks running, or for one week only; 
then go to Confession and receive Communion” (O Duilearga 1981b: 327). 
Lynch explicitly notes that the “religious observance at the well is not 
confined to any festival but generally made on Fridays, Saturdays, or 
Sundays.” He adds: “It consists of making nine rounds and the recitation of 
the rosary, each round finishing at the priest's grave. The sign of the cross is 
scored on a gallaun beside it or on the end stone of the grave, and a votive 
offering, a hair-pin, button, or generally the tassel from the woolen shawls, 
worn by all the peasantry in Kerry, is passed through the hole in the end 
stone of the grave” (1902: 46-7). O Conaill places the well in Gleann Orcain, 
Killemlagh parish, while according to Lynch, it is located in a townland 
which shares its name, Killabuonia. Lynch notes that “[tjhere are no 
authentic records to identify the St. Buonia of the Glen,” although many 
believe her to have been a holy nun. He then goes on to recount legends of 
male saints named Beoan after whom he believes the well may have been 
named. He does not mention any pre-Christian figures after whom the well 
might have been named (1902: 50-3). 

79 Treidhe Chonaire Cualann / U m-brian dan buanann buime (Hardimann 



1891:11.290-91). 

80 Based upon Nagy 1985: 265, note 13. 

81 Furthermore, if there is a connection between the Morrfgan and the geniii 
glinne in Bricriu’s Feast, it is worth recalling one Buan, daughter Samera, 
who sends the geniti glinne against the heroes. 

82 For an extended discussion of the figure of Bodbmall, see Nagy 1985: 99- 

111 . 

83 For a translation, see Nagy 1985: 266, note 17. 

84 Although she never appears in crow form, in a story collected from oral 
tradition, the baby Finn's grandmother, and so by implication, his fosterer 
Bodbmall, rescues him while in the form of a corr 'crane' (Hyde 1932: 189). 
(For a possible connection between this bird and the Morrfgan, see Chapter 
Four.) Later in the same tale, this time called an en 'bird,' she saves Finn 
again (Hyde 1932: 191). Even later, she demands that he kill her. He refuses, 
but then she threatens to kill him if he does not honor her request, and so he 
does (Hyde 1932: 193). Thus, as late as 1932, the woman who fosters Finn is 
still of threatening aspect. 

85 See Best and Bergin 1929: 102, lines 3189-90; Meyer 1882: 198; Nagy 
1985:101-03,210,220. 

86 Nagy notes that this transformation marks Bodbmall's ability to survive 
beyond society, as befits a Fenian woman: “She is not tied down to any one 
identity in any one world” (1985: 104). He goes on to juxtapose the 
monstrous Bodbmall with the wild female creatures of Scottish Gaelic lore 
(1985: 109-10). 

In a tale in Campbell's collection, the two shanks of Finn's unnamed 
muime grow into two great monsters (da bheist mhoir) (1890-93: III.351, 
359). In another version, the muime, here named Gumag, becomes a monster 
who cries out cumaidh mise cath riut an latha mach saoii thu, “I will hold 
battle against you on the day that you do not expect it” (Henderson 1905-06: 
141-43). Some sources credit her demise to the remarkable speed of her 
ward: as he carries her upon his shoulders, she is “swept away” except for 
part of her legs. However, these remaining parts do not transform into a 
monster (6 Tuathail 1933: 104-05; Maclean 1957: 206; Henderson 1905-06: 
269; 6 Duilearga 1981a: 18; 1981b: 172; MacLellan 1961: 7). 

87 For a tale in which Finn kills a monstrous grandmother, see Murphy 1953: 
1-lii. For further discussion of Finn's combats against sinister older relatives, 
see Murphy 1953: xlviii-liv. 

88 For another examination of the Morrfgan and the Washer at the Ford, see 
Le Roux and Guyonvarc'h 1983: 79-87. Patricia Lysaght examines the same 
texts, positing their role in the origins of the Irish supernatural death 
messenger (1986: 191-218). 

89 In Skye, the Washers are sometimes women who died in childbed leaving 
the laundry unwashed. These women have to spend what would have been 
their natural lifespan washing laundry (Campbell 1900: 43). The idea of the 
Washer as a mortal serving penance is especially characteristic of 
French/Breton versions, in which the lavandieres de nuit are being punished 
for such things as damaging the clothing of the poor by washing it carelessly 
or excessively banging it against rocks in order to save soap (Le Men 1872: 
421). The laundresses also include women who broke the sanctity of the 
Sabbath or some other holy day (Souvestre 1845: 69-75), women dead from 



drowning or suicide (Sebillot 1905: 355), women who died unshriven, 
unbaptized, or unconfirmed, and infanticides (Sebillot 1905: 425). 

90 One narrative collected in this century may attest to the passing of the 
tradition. Sean O Conaill tells of a washer woman who “used to be washing 
every Saturday night beneath the bridge at the Baile ’n Sgeilg River.” 
Although the people were too afraid to go there at first, after some years the 
people had lost their fear of her and would “go and listen to her on purpose.” 
This first caused her to move down the river, and finally to go away 
altogether (6 Duilearga 1981b: 282). 

91 The Washer, as she appears in collected folklore, may literally prophesy, 
telling the passer-by of his, or someone else's, impending death, or she may 
serve as a passive death portent, not informing the mortal who sees her of 
her function. Likewise the Morrfgan in her role as Washer. Although noted 
throughout this study for her gift of prophecy, in her appearance as Badb's 
daughter, she herself does not speak, although she does mourn, and serves as 
an index for Cathbad's speech. 

92 In Campbell 1900: 42-43, the prophecy of doom reaches to both the 
viewer and others. 

93 This is especially characteristic of the Washers from Brittany (Le Men 
1872: 421). 

94 By taking one of her pendulous breasts in your mouth, by getting between 
her and the stream while she is spreading out her wash to dry (Campbell 
1900: 42-43, 44), and by grabbing her (Mac Phail 1898: 91). According to 
Le Men, Breton women doomed to their roles as Washers would get passers- 
by to help them twist the linens and would break their arms. If the trapped 
individual twisted in the same direction as the lavandiere, she eventually 
tires and, seeing that nothing was getting done, would release her victim (Le 
Men 1872: 421). 

95 A particularly nice version was collected by Brian J. Jones at Kilcurry, 
County Louth, Ireland, in 1899, from one Thomas Curtis, who knew the 
since-deceased protagonist's daughter (Jones 1899: 119-123). A woman was 
walking along a stream at night and saw a female figure on the opposite 
shore, wailing and “batting the water with its hands” (Jones 1899: 121). The 
woman crossed to her, and was seized and carried off to a fairy fort where 
she was held for several days. She prayed so diligently, however, that the 
fairies finally had to free her. This story may relate to an account from 
Wales. The phrase “batting the water with its hands” is echoed by Wirt Sikes 
about the Gwarch y Rhibyn, a Welsh apparition known for her prodigious 
ugliness and who is always referred to as female, unlike the other, neuter 
figures Sikes terms “goblins.” She is always a death omen, and appears in 
various ways, most commonly flapping her wings against the window at 
night and howling the name of the person to die. She is sometimes seen near 
“a piece of water which it splashed with [her] hands” (Sikes 1880: 216-217). 

96 This contrast is fairly readily explained by the differing contexts of the 
literary texts and oral tradition. While the texts are about warriors, the 
folklore is about common men. Thus, the Badb and her daughter predict 
death in battle and wash the trappings of war, while the Washers of oral 
tradition predict the deaths and wash the clothes of common folk. 

97 Unfortunately neither of the manuscripts, H.3.18 and H.1.17, in which this 
tale appears has been published in diplomatic edition, so the metrical 



portions omitted by Stokes are inaccessible. 

98 Since fonnad 'chariot' is masculine, all of the possessives here must refer to 
the woman. 

99 One of the manuscripts alliteratively expands this description of the Badb 
(Stokes 1900: 398). 

100 Cf. Bronach, the name of another Washer who appears in Caithreimm 
Thoirdhealbhaigh. 

101 Dillon and Chadwick see the Morrfgan in an entry in the Annals of 
Tigernach, no doubt because of two lines that show similar diction and sense 
(Dillon and Chadwick 1967: 144). In the entry for s.a. 622, the following 
poem follows the notice of the drowning of Conaing mac Aedan: 

Tonda mara morglana, 
is grian rodatoicsetar, 
ina churach flescach fann 
for Conaing concoirsetar 

In bean rola a mong find 
ina curach fri Conaing, 
ised ro tibhi a gen 

indiu fri bili Tortan (Stokes 1895-96: 175). 

The deep clear depths of the sea and the sand on the sea-bed have covered 
them. They have hurled themselves over Conaing in his frail little curach. 
The woman has flung her white mane against Conaing in his curach. It is she 
who laughs at the hero of Tort today (Dillon and Chadwick 1967: 144). 

There seems scant reason to connect the Morrfgan with this passage. 
However, in a passage in Cath Muighe Rath which we have yet to see, her 
hair is the same color, albeit rendered by Hath rather than finn which we find 
here (O'Donovan 1842: 197). Additionally, if we connect this passage to the 
Morrfgan, we have a further argument for associating the geniti glinne 
specifically to her. 

102 Greene and O'Connor's reading is cride im aithrecht noda ais. 
i°3. Here and in the following, based upon Mac Craith 1929:11.93. 

104 Used in a specialized sense for the washing of the dead in preparation for 
burial ( DIL s.v.). 

105 This creature's name is an adjective, which we have already seen twice in 
association with other Washers. In Aided Con Culainn, Badb's daughter was 
described as bronach, while the Badb of Bruiden Da Chocae is so described 
on her second appearance, having previously appeared as a Washer. 

106 do eirigh sf gu rodeibedhach lesin reimgruidghaith (Mac Craith 1929: 
1.105). 

107 adeirim daib . is truagh. bar toisc . ag seoladh sair . bud mor a mairg (Mac 
Craith 1929: 1.105). 

108 uair nf fuil acht badb bancharad do brianloind Torrdelbaig san troich ud 
ag iarraidh bar nindtoidhsi ar egla a noidhedsun (Mac Craith 1929: 1.105). 

109 A much later appearance of the Washer may also relate to the Morrfgan's 
traditional identification with her. In a version of Laoidh Osgair, a Fenian 
lay, collected in the nineteenth century, first a raven (called a fitheach) and 
then a Washer predicts Osgar's death as blood appears on the water when she 



washes his clothes. Furthermore, the Washer uses the raven to signal 
slaughter in the first stanza in which she speaks: 


Gairidh am fitheach, moch a maireach. 

Air do ghruaidh-sa anns an araich. 

Cuireader do shuil a gluchd; 

As an sin a thig na h-uiread. 

The raven will croak tomorrow early 
Upon thy cheek in the field of battle; 

From the socket thine eye shall be forced; 

Out of this thus much will come (Campbell 1890-93: III.322-23). 

Yet another allusion to the Washer at the Ford may appear in Fenian 
tradition, although it is not a traditional Washer episode, since she does not 
predict death but instead reports the death of her son to Finn, while 
alternately weeping tears of blood and vomiting blood. Finn refers to this 
woman as a belderg, a common name for the Badb, and we are informed that 
the place was afterward known as the Ath m-Beldeirgi 'Ford of the Red- 
Mouthed One' (Meyer 1882: 201; Nagy 148-49, 284, note 57). 

110 While earlier translators, Stokes and Thurneysen, assume she is washing 
herself, the translation by Gray simply says that the Morrigan was “washing” 
(Gray 1982: 45). 

111 Clark (1991: 33-34) does not even mention that she washes, and says that 
here “the war goddess is fused with the goddess of sovereignty.” Paton sees 
only sensuality in this passage (1903: 150, note 9). 

112 Other scholars who identify the Morrigan as a Washer here include Gray 
(1982: 97, note to §84-85: 354ff; 1982-3: 241) and Mac Cana (1970: 66). 

113 For a description of the manuscript and the full text of this marginalia, see 
Evans (1899: 911). However, the exact placement of the marginalia is not 
mentioned. It is written on the outside margins of pages 10-11, perpendicular 
to the text. 

114 These names and that of Urien identify this woman with both the Welsh 
Modron and Morgan le Fay (Bromwich 1978: 461-62). 

115 The King of Annwfn's daughter may have really been asking for it, 
however, if the dogs were barking at her behest. This could be rape, since we 
are not told that Urien asked her permission, but her gratefulness argues 
against it. 

116 In Breudwyt Ronabwy “The Dream of Rhonabwy,” Owein's branhes 
'flight of ravens' attack and slay Arthur's men as he and Arthur play 
gwyddbwyll (Richards 1948: 12.24, 13.19, 14.15, 15.5; Jones and Jones 
1989: 146-50). They are also mentioned in passing in the Welsh romance 
Owein (Thomson 1968: 30). The nature of these ravens is uncertain, but they 
went with him wherever he went (Bromwich 1978: 481-82). Le Roux and 
Guyonvarc'h, however, dismiss the possibility that Owein's ravens should be 
connected with the Morrigan (1983: 93). 

117 Although the term “sovereignty figure” is, as Carey notes “only used to 
specify the function of a divine woman in a particular text, in cases in which 
this function is sufficiently pronounced to justify such specification, they 
involve no preconceptions as to the subdivisions of a static pantheon” (1982- 
83: 268). That is, anyone can be a sovereignty figure. The slot is waiting to 



be filled. However, goddesses connected with the land (or large bodies of 
water), and “mother goddesses” seem to be particularly suited for this task. 
See Mac Cana 1955-59; Breathnach 1953; 6 Maille 1928. 

118 In a number of texts, including LG, he is a king of the Tuatha De Danann. 

119 These three figures were first juxtaposed by Westropp (1910: 187). 

120 Niall was not yet king, nor was he even first or second in the succession. 
However, the smith Sithchenn had predicted that Niall would be foremost 
among them and had given him the best of the weapons he had fashioned for 
Eochaid's sons. After receiving their weapons from Sithchenn, Niall and his 
brothers stray far while hunting, and come upon the hag while looking for 
water as they set up camp. Before Niall meets with the hag, each of his 
brothers turns down her request for a kiss. 

121 The manner in which the Morrfgan bookends Cu Chulainn's exploits, 
appearing first in his boyhood deeds, and then at his death, sounds 
remarkably similar to the relationship between the king and Sovereignty 
proposed by Maire Bhreathnach. She proposes that the same Sovereignty 
figure involved in the beginning of a king's reign, and so marking the 
validity of this kingship, brings about, at least in part, his death, after he has 
violated his right to rule (1982). Whether the similarity is purely structural or 
the two scenarios are related is uncertain. Since one analysis is about 
kingship and the other about the hero, we would expect them to be different. 
For example, we know nothing of any “conduct unbecoming” that Cu 
Chulainn may have committed — an important element in the king's demise 
in the texts Bhreathnach considers. 



Horror, Glory, and Motherhood: 


The Morrigan and Eternity 


The Morrigan, Motherhood, and Macha 

In the previous chapter, we have seen hints that the Morrigan, through the 
Washer at the Ford motif, may be linked to wider traditions having to do with 
sovereignty and even “fertility.” Here I will consider what other evidence there 
might be for such associations, and how they may alter our model. We have 
surveyed one text in which the Morrigan has sexual relations, 2MT, but the fruit of 
that union is not a child but bloodshed. In another, Lebor Gabala, she has three 
sons by her own father, who supply the special weapons Lugh uses at the Second 
Battle of Moytura. 1 Less shockingly, there are texts in which she is depicted as a 
mother, with no incestuous connotations. We have also noted places named for her 
breasts, so suggesting the sort of “fertility” function credited to her by some 
scholars. 

The best known account of the Morrigan as a mother is recounted in prose in the 
Bodleian and Rennes Dindshenchas, and in the Acallam, and in verse in the 
Metrical Dindshenchas. The Bodleian version is as follows: 

Berba his inti ro laitea na tri natracha batar a cridib Meichi maic na Morigna, iarna 
bass do Mac Cecht im-Maig Meichi. Mag Fertaigi dano ainm in maige sin prius. 
Delba tri cenn natrach batar forsna tro cridib batar im-Meichi, 7 mina tairsedh a 
bas no oirbeordais na nathracha ina broind cona fac badais anmanna beo i nErind. 
Coron loisc Mac Cecht iarna marbad i Maig Luadat, 7 coro la a luaith lasin sruth 
ut, co rom-berb 7 coro dileag each n-ainmidi do anmandaib bai inti. Conadh desin 
ata Magh Luadat 7 Mag Meichi 7 Berba. Unde poeta dixit: 

Cridi Meichi, cruaidh in cned, 

isin Berba ro baided: 

a luaith iarna loscadh lib 

rocuir Mac Cecht cetguinigh (Stokes 1892: 483). 

Berba — into it the three snakes which were in the heart of Meche, son of the 
Morrigan, were cast, after he was killed by Mac Cecht in Mag Mechi. Moreover, 
Mag Fertaigi was formerly the name of that plain. The shapes of three snakes' 
heads were upon the three hearts that were in Meche, and if his death had not taken 
place, the snakes in his breast would have growth until they would have left no 
animal in Ireland alive. Mac Cecht burnt them after slaying him on Mag Luadat 
and cast their ashes into the stream yonder, and it boiled, destroying each living 


creature of the animals that were in it. And it is from that that Mag Luadat, Mag 
Mechi, and Berba are (named). Thus the poet said: 

Meche's hearts, harsh the wound, have been drowned in the Berba. After you burnt 
their ashes, Mac Cecht Hundred-Slayer threw [them in]. 2 


No story about Meche's conception or birth is extant. All we know about is the 
danger which lurked within his body. Mac Cecht, his slayer, is Conaire's 
champion, 2 and plays an important part in Togail Bruidne Da Derga. 

Although we do see the Morrfgan in the role of mother in this story, her child is 
venomous and dangerous to all Ireland. As with the Morrigan's sexual act in 2MT, 
destruction comes with the child she bears. Despite her productive womb, there is 
not a drop of “fertility” in sight. 

Another text suggests that there are other children of the Morrfgan. In the 
Acallam na Sendrach, Donn mac Midir, the fennidi's host in the sid, tells Finn how 
his household fights the Tuatha De Danann each year, and lists those who come 
against him, do thochailt ar sida “to dig up our sid” (Stokes 1900b: 140; O'Grady 
1892:11.225). Near the middle of that rather long list are claim na Morrigna ingine 
Ernmais, cona seisser ar .xx. bangaiscedach, 7 cona seisser ar .xx. fergaiscedach 
“the children of the Morrigan daughter of Emmais, with her twenty-six female 
warriors and her twenty-six male warriors” (Stokes 1900b: 140). Claim signifies a 
family group, although it is frequently used to refer to a warband. Once again the 
Momgan's progeny are directly related to armed conflict. They are not merely her 
brood but her troops. 

While the Morrigan, so named, has but one child for certain outside Irish 
pseudohistory, one of her sisters 2 has twins. Macha has only been mentioned in 
passing, as the subject of a gloss or two, a casualty in the Second Battle of 
Moytura, and one of three sisters who magically attack the Fir Bolg in the First 
Battle of Moytura. She has most often appeared in LG and the Banshenchas, 
simply listed as one of the daughters of Ernmas, or as an element of other names: 
the toponym Emain Macha, and the horse Li'ath Macha. 1 Yet she takes an active 
part in several texts, which I have so far ignored because Macha is difficult to 
situate comfortably within Morrfgan lore. 

One of the reasons why Macha is problematic has already cropped up. Although 
the scholarly consensus holds that Irish war goddesses do not fight,- Macha dies on 
the field of battle in the Second Battle of Moytura. The difficulties run much 
deeper. Although it is clear from numerous references in LG and the Banshenchas, 
along with 1MT and the mesrad Macha gloss,” that Macha is a morrigan, one of 
the daughters of Ernmas, she has also been characterized as a “triple goddess” on 
her own, and by no less an authority than Georges Dumezil (1954: 7-17). 2 This 
characterization is dependent upon the appearance of three apparently separate 
Machas in the literature: (1) the wife of Nemed, leader of the third invasion in LG, 
(2) the daughter of Aed Ruad, and (3) the wife of Crunniuc- and, in the tradition of 
the Welsh Triads, (4) the daughter of Emmas. Macha's equine attributes have 


placed her in the middle of important discussions of both Celtic and Indo-European 
mythology. 5 Indeed, Macha has been the subject of at least half a dissertation all by 
herself (Coe 1995). I cannot hope to cover all the ground Paula Powers Coe covers. 
Instead, I will focus on Macha specifically in regard to the Morrfgan. 

The subject was motherhood. At first it seems problematic to link the Macha of 
Noenden Ulad 7 Emuin Macha “The Debility of the Ulstermen and the Twins of 
Macha” with the war goddess, but a further investigation shows that this narrative 
is in keeping with the pattern of the Momgan's sexuality. Macha stands at the 
center of narratives only when they are onomastic and/or etiological.- Noenden 
Ulad 7 Emuin Macha is both at once. The tale explains both the name of Ulster's 
capital, Emain Macha, and the reason for the debility that afflicts the men at Ulster 
at the times of great danger and, most particularly, during the TBC. 

One day Macha appears at the house of Crunniuc, an Ulster widower, u and not 
only begins going about the daily chores of a wife without even talking to him but 
is also extremely forward in bed (Hull 1968: 28; cf. Thurneysen 1918). She 
remains with Crunniuc as his wife, until one day at the Ulster assembly, he brags 
that she can outrun Conchobar's horses despite his promise to Macha that he would 
not speak at all at the assembly, much less mention her directly. Crunniuc is 
imprisoned and his claim put to the test. His now seriously pregnant wife races and 
beats the king's team. At the finish line, she gives birth to twins,- and, dying, 
curses the Ulstermen. The twins gives Emain Macha its name — emain means 
'twins' {DIE s.v. emon) — while the curse causes the Ulstermen to suffer the agony 
of labor pains whenever Ulster is in great danger.- 

This hardly seems to be the story of one of the Momgan's sisters, one who 
fought valiantly to the death at the Second Battle of Moytura and magically 
attacked the Fir Bolg along with her sisters in the First. She seems a victim, a fairy 
bride betrayed by the husband to whom she has given herself, in the tradition of 
Melusine- and the Welsh Lady of Llyn y Fan Fach (Liebrecht 1856: 4-7; Gwyndaf 
1992: 78). Yet, if one considers the story's ending, her role appears more sinister. 
Her death is very much in keeping with everything we know about the Morrfgan, 
because of the curse she lays down on Ulster: 

Bid aithis tra duib ond uair-se ind enechruise fo-rrurmid-si form-sa. In tan bas 
ansam duib, nicon bia acht nert mna seolae lib do neuch thaircella a coiced-sa; et 
ind eret bfs ben i seolai is sf eret no-mbiadi-si .i. co cenn coic laa et ceitheora n- 
aidche, et biaid forib dano co nnomad n-o .i. co hainsirr nonbair (Hull 1968: 29). 

Indeed, from this time forward, the dishonor you have imposed on me will be a 
disgrace to you. When it is most difficult for you, those of you who guard this 
province will have but the strength of a woman in childbirth. And as long as a 
woman is in childbirth, so long will you be, that is, until the end of five days and 
four nights. Moreover, it will be upon you unto the ninth generation, i.e. for the 
lifetime of nine people. 


The curse is clearly martial, directed at “those of you who guard this province.” 
Because of it the Ulstermen are unable to defend the territory at the time of their 
greatest need, Tain Bo Cuailnge, and Cu Chulainn is forced to defend the province 
alone, so gaining his greatest glory. Macha's role here is comparable to the 
Momgan's in TBR and EN. Both of these morrigna work to bring about the central 
battle of the Ulster cycle and to magnify Cu Chulainn's role within it. While Macha 
seems very much the victim, dying in childbirth in that open place, she is as 
culpable as her more brazen sister in the game in heightening the conflict of Ulster 
and the fame of its central hero, Cu Chulainn. Furthermore, another detail of this 
story resonates with what we know about the Morrigan. The pain of giving birth 
causes Macha to scream, and when the people heard her fos-ceird foo combo inann 
nert deoib uli 7 in banscdl boi isin galur, “it overcame them so that the strength of 
all of them was equal to [the strength of] the afflicted woman” (Hull 1968: 29).- 
Macha does not just attack Ulster with her curse, but with a terrible noise as well. 

Once again, even in the act of motherhood, one of the morrigna is enmeshed in 
armed conflict. And not only are there rumors of war in this tale but there are also 
more maleficent implications. Not only does Macha's curse increase Cu Chulainn's 
fame by allowing for his singlehanded defense of Ulster, but she is also implicated 
in the hero's death. Had the Ulstermen been able to come to his aid in Aided Con 
Culainn, it might not have been an aided. 

Macha's twins are not the only namesakes of the Ulster capital. That location is 
also supposedly named for another Macha, one of the most notable warrior women 
in medieval Irish literature, fighting for, and winning, the kingship of Ireland. Her 
story appears in both the Dindshenchas and the Tochmarc Emire. The two versions 
are virtually identical:- 


Three Ulstermen, Dithorba, Aed, and Cimbaeth, jointly rule Ireland, each ruling 
seven years at a turn. Aed is the first to die, leaving only a daughter, Macha 
Mongruad 'Red-Mane'. When it is her turn to rule, she demands the kingship, but 
Cimbaeth and Dithorba refuse her because she is a woman. 12 They fight, and 
Macha routs them, subsequently ruling for the appointed seven years. Dithorba 
dies, and his five sons claim the kingship, but Macha turns them down, saying that 
she won the land in battle, not by means of any agreement. Once again the men are 
routed, and she banishes them to Connacht. Macha marries Cimbaeth, the last of 
the three original joint sovereigns. Macha then disguises herself as a lepress and 
seeks out the sons of Dithorba. One by one, they carry her off to lie with her,- and 
she overcomes each of them with her strength, ties him up, and leaves him in the 
woods. She takes them all, bound together, to Ulster. When the Ulstermen declare 
that they should be killed, she instead enslaves them, ordering them to dig a great 
rath around her, to make the place Ulster's chief city for ever. She marks out the 
area they are to dig up, with the brooch (eo) at her neck ( main ). Hence Emuin .i. eo 
main .i. eo imma muin Macha 'Emuin, that is, eo-muin, the eo 'brooch' that was 
about Macha's muin 'neck" ( Summarized from Stokes 1894-95: 279-283; Gwynn 
1924: 309; van Hamel 1933: 33-5). 


Here, Macha is a warrior strong enough to single-handedly overcome other 
warriors, a leader in battle, and a sovereign. In the passage recounting the battle in 
which she routs the sons of Dithorbae, we read: Brissid Macha for maccaib 
Dfthorbai co fdrcaibset dr cend aicce “Macha defeated the sons of Dithorbae, so 
that they left a slaughter of heads with her” (van Hamel 1933: 34). On account of 
her warlike nature, she is the aspect of the “triple Macha” who represents 
Dumezil's second function. Her battle performance is strongly reminiscent of her 
first appearance in this study, the Middle Irish gloss concerning the “mast of 
Macha” and along with it, the “stakes of the Badb” from Aided Con Culainn. Upon 
even a cursory reading, this daughter of Emmas is the kind of mortal one would 
expect one of the morrigna to be. 

The main correspondence between this onomastic tale and the previous one, 
beyond the location to which they refer, is Macha's intimate involvement in the 
world of men. In fact, it is even more intimate than in the previous text, since in it, 
she seems fully human, daughter to a human king as well as wife to another. This 
level of humanity contrasts with that of the Macha of Noenden Ulad 7 Emuin 
Macha, who clearly comes from the otherworld.- In both extended narratives 
concerning Macha, she functions, albeit marginally, in the world of men to an 
extent far greater than any of the other morrigna do. Ironically, this involvement 
with human society makes her marginal in relation to the others, a “domesticated” 
version.- However, like the actions of the other morrigna, her actions stir up 
conflict and instigate war — and, although she never even meets him, she is Cu 
Chulainn's adversary. 

We are now left with one Macha to spare, the wife of Nemed. We know 
precious little about her beyond her being wife of the leader of the third groups of 
invaders, according to LG and the Banshenchas (Macalister 1940: 130-31; Dobbs 
1930-32: 317, 167, 204). All we know about Macha, Nemed's wife, from those two 
sources is that, like Macha daughter of Emmas and Macha wife of Crunniuc, she 
died.- In LG and the Banshenchas there are no details about Nemed's wife other 
than that she was the first of his people to die in Ireland.- Yet, according to Jaan 
Puhvel, whom I quote as representative of the trifunctionalist analysis concerning 
Macha: “The First Macha was a prophetess and wife of Nemed, a druidic figure 
connected with the word for 'shrine'” and thus the embodiment of the first 
Dumezilian function (1987: 274).- 

Neither LG nor the Banshenchas suggest such a calling for Macha. This claim is 
based in part on her appearance in the tale lists: Fis- Mna Nemid “The Vision of 
Nemed's Wife” (Mac Cana 1980: 48, 58). This may not even be one of the “lost” 
tales, since the title corresponds to a portion of the dindshenchas of Ard Macha, a 
few sentences found in only a single manuscript.- In most of the copies of this text, 
her portion of the story simply states that she died and was buried at Ard Macha, 
with one version adding that she was mass 'lovely', and another that Nemed had 
given her the plain after he cleared it (Gwynn 1924: 124-24; Stokes 1894-95: 44- 
5). But in the Edinburgh Dindshenchas, Macha, Nemed's wife, “dreams”: 


Macha ben Nemidh meic Agnomain atbath ann, 7 ba he in dara magh deg roslecht 
la Nemhead, 7 do breatha dia mhnai go mbeith a ainm uasa, 7 is i adchonnairc i n- 
aislinge foda reimhe a techt ina ndernad do ulc in Thain bho Cuailngi ina cotludh 
tarfas di uile ann rocesad do ulc and do droibhelaib 7 do midhrennaib, go romhuidh 
a cridhe inti. Unde Ard Macha. 

Atchonnairc Macha marglic 

tri fhis, ratha na raidmid, 

tuirthechta trimsa Cuailghne 

fa gnim ndimsa nimuaibre (Stokes 1893: 480-81). 

Macha, wife of Nemed son of Agnoman, died there, and it was the twelfth plain 
cleared by Nemed. It was given to his wife that her name might be upon it, and she 
saw in a dream all the evil of the Tain bo Cuailnge long before it happened. In her 
sleep all that was suffered of evil and of hardships and of evil quarrels in it was 
revealed to her, so that her heart burst within her. Whence Ard Macha. 

Astute Macha saw 

By means of a vision — blessings we do not mention — 

Adventures of the season of Cuailnge; 

It was a deed of vainglory, of virulent vanity. 

Macha's vision has earned her a place in the first function. However, in that vision 
she sees “all the evils” of the Tain Bo Cuailnge, implying the second function, war, 
as well. The text does not say whether or not she informed anyone of her terrible 
dream before her heart burst, yet there is no doubt that she had foreknowledge and 
so clearly partakes of the Momgan's skills at battle prophecy. 

In the end, even this Macha- does not contradict what we know about the other 
Machas. We hear of her death, as we did that of the daughter of Emmas. Like 
Crunniuc's wife, at her death she makes a prophecy about war. Nor does she 
contradict any of the generalizations made so far about the Morngan. In fact, her 
vision of a cattle-raid solidifies her position among the morrigna. 


The Morngan and Place Names 

As I have previously noted, the two extended narratives which center on Macha 
are both concerned with how Emain Macha got its name. We have seen that Fea 
may also have lent her name to a location. Nemain, the Badb, and the Morngan are 
also the referents of a number of toponyms. Whether these toponyms associated 
with the Morngan are on the map or instead part of Ireland's mythological and 
literary landscape, they demonstrate that the Morngan was important enough to the 
medieval Irish, and venerable enough, to lend her name to a considerable number 
of places.- 

The onomastic lore connected with the Morngan is richest in The Wooing of 


Emer, in which Macha, the Morrigan, and the Badb each accounts for a place 
name. In fact, this is the only context in which any of them are mentioned in this 
text. I have already recounted the dindshenchas story about Emain Macha. The 
first of these geographical references appears when Emer, Cu Chulainn's intended, 
asks whence he came: 

“Cid adgaibsid iarom?” ol si. “Ni hansae,” ol se. “Di theimi mara, for amrun fer 
ndea, for uan da ech n-Ernna, for gort na Morrignae... (van Hamel 1933: 26). 

“Which [way] did you go then?” she asked. 

“Not difficult,” he said. “From the Darkness of the Sea, over the Great Mystery of 
the Men of the Goddess, over the Foam of the two horses of Emain, over the 
Morrigan's Garden...” 

The second comes when Emer asks Cu Chulainn who he is: 

“Ceist: cade do slondad?” ol si. 

“Am nia fir dichet n'aile i Ross Bodbae,” ol eseom (van Hamel 1933: 32). 

“Another question: what is your lineage?” she asked. 

“I am the nephew of the man who goes into another in the Wood of the Badb,”- he 
said. 

Both of these exchanges occur as part of a riddling exchange which, Cu Chulainn 
later explains to his charioteer Loeg, was devised in order that he and Emer might 
keep their privacy.- Whether any of the place names are “real,” instead of part of 
the imaginary landscape, is uncertain. Cu Chulainn later explains the meaning of 
the Morrigan's garden and the wood of the Badb to his charioteer. 

In Gort na Morrignae asrubart is Ochtar nEdmainn insin. Dobert in Dagdae don 
Morrigain in ferann sin 7 ro aired leesi e iarom. In bliadain ro n-ort Ibor Boichlid 
maccu Gairb ina gortsi, batir moelain muichi dochorustar a gort side isin bliadain 
sin, fobith ba coibdelach disi maccu Gairb (van Hamel 1933: 37). 

“The Garden of the Morrigan,” I said, “that is, Ochtur nEdmainn. The Dagda gave 
that land to the Morrigan, and afterwards it was plowed by her. After a year she 
killed Ibor Boiclid, son of Garb, in her garden. That year her garden grew pig- 
fennel, for the son of Garb was her kinsman.” 


The explanation refers to a narrative about which we know nothing else. We 
should note that here the Morrigan kills her own relative. This aggression against 
her kin calls to mind another text, although that text's purpose is not onomastic. In 
Airne Fingein “Fingeris Night-watch,” one of the three foremost precious items of 
Ireland- is cathbarr Briain a sibaib Cruachan, “the helmet of Brian- from the 


mounds of Cruachu” (Vendryes 1953: 7). This Brian is one of the three sons of the 
Morrfgan by her own father. His relationship with his mother/sister is clearly 
vexed, for the helmet atd Una bliadnafo clichleith i tiprait Side Cruachan ar in 
Morrigain cosinnocht “for a number of years has been hidden from the Morrigan 
in the well of Sid Cruachan, until tonight” (Vendryes 1953: 8). 

The explanation of the other relevant toponym in Tochmarc Emire is probably 
familiar to the reader by now: 

I Ross Bodba .i. na Morrfgnae. Ar is ed a ross side .i. Crfch Roiss 7 is si dano in 
Bodb catha f 7 is fria asberar Be Neid .i. bande in chatha uair is inand Neid 7 dfa in 
chatha (van Hamel 1933: 42). 

In the Wood of the Badb, i.e. of the Morrfgan. For that is her wood, i.e. the land of 
Ross, and she is the Badb of battle and is called Be Neit 'the Wife of Neit', i.e. the 
Goddess of Battle, for Neit is the same as God of Battle. 

In these few lines, the Badb, the Morrigan, and Be Neit are identified with each 
other with unusual elegance. The Badb is further described as the badb catha 'Badb 
of battle,' and, as in one other place in medieval Irish literature, the Morrfgan is 
explicitly called a goddess. It is clear that the medieval Irish considered the 
Morrfgan a goddess from their pre-Christian past, the past in which they placed the 
Ulster Cycle. 

Several locations on the Brug na Boinde were associated with the Morrfgan. We 
have already observed that the Dagda and his wife (perhaps the Morrfgan) had a 
bed on the Brug. In the Rennes Dindshenchas entry entitled Dindgnai in Broga, we 
find the mur na Morrigna “rampart of the Morrigan” (Stokes 1894-95: 292-293). 
We have already encountered da Cfch na Morrigna “the breasts of the Morrigan” 
which appear in the same text. In addition, the Rennes Dindshenchas locates the 
Ci'r 7 Cuirreill mnd in Daghda “Comb and Casket of the Dagda's wife” as da cnoc 
the “two hills” on the Brug (Stokes 1894-95: 292-93). Another toponym, Ath na 
Morrigna 'The Ford of the Morrfgan' appears in Fled Bricrend “Bricriu's Feast” 
when Loegaire drives past it (Henderson 1899: 44), while the Muine na 
Morrioghan “Thicket of the Morrigan” is reminiscent of the Ross Bodba (O Cufv 
1945: 53). The same text which features the Morrfgan's Thicket, 2MT 2 , also 
features the only other toponym involving the Badb: the Magh an Bhaidhbh 'Field 
of the Badb '(O Cufv 1945: 52). Hennessy mentions two other place-names 
associated with the Morrfgan. The derivation of one of these, Crich-na-Morrigna, 
in Wicklow, is clear.- He also sees her name in Tirreeworrigan, in county Armagh 
(1870: 55). 

Nemain is credited with a place name in TBC, both in Recensions I and II. The 
passage recounting the muster of the men of Ireland mentions a Fid Nemain 'wood 
of Nemain' (O'Rahilly 1967: 266; 1976: 231). One wonders whether this place 
name can be associated with the Ross Bodba 'Wood of the Badb' mentioned in 
Tochmarc Emire. The second, and last, of the toponyms associated with Nemain 
appears in Tain Bo Dartaida. Bru Nemaine - 'the bank of Nemain' apparently refers 
to a river Nemain, unheard of elsewhere (Windisch 1887: 195; Leahy 1906: 78). 


Another toponym is derived not from the names of any of the morrigna but 
instead from their sometime-husband. The three dindshenchas poems about Ailech, 
as well as the single prose version, mention that Neit and Nemain lived there. In a 
poem from LG, Neit and his wives die there. In each of the dindshenchas entries, 
the location is introduced as the grave of Aed, the son of the Dagda, but each poem 
goes on to say that Neit and Nemain had dwelled there. In the poem peculiar to the 
Book of Leinster, entitled Ailech I by Gwynn, Ailech Imchell is simply referred to 
as cuaird i mbdi Nemain is Neit “the district where Nemain and Neit dwelled” 
(Gwynn 1924: 96-7). Ailech II, the version occuring in the most manuscripts 
(eight) and credited to the poet Fland Manistrech, states that Techtad Neit mac 
Indui Ailech, brdthair athar,/ ocus Nemain a ben brethach na cnecl cathach “Neit, 
son of Indui, [the Dagda's] father's brother, and Nemain, his judgement-giving 
wife, of the wounds of war, possessed Ailech” (Gwynn 1924: 102-03). The prose 
counterpart to the “Ailech” poems has equally little to say about Neit and Nemain: 
after Aed the Dagda's son is buried at Ailech, having been killed for seducing 
another man's wife, “the Dagda gave Ailech to his father's brother Neit and to his 
wife Nemain. Whence it is named Ailech [Neit]” (Stokes 1894-95: 41 ).-Ailech III, 
which appears in six manuscripts, has the most to say about Nemain, and 
considerably more about Neit. Only a selection of the verses pertaining to Neit and 
not to Nemain are included here: 

Atrubairt riu Neit mac Indui in aicnid doilig 
noch andemtais deg-shlog domain ermor Ailig. 


Tanic Neit mac Indui in allaid, in airm lebair, 
ocus rue leis in rnnai mbuilid robai i mBregaib: 
nocho rucad i tech nAilig nech mar Nemain. 

Ailech Neit 6 Neit mac Indui ainm in baile, 

sul tucad air in t-ainm aile, airm 'ca aire (Gwynn 1924: 114). 

Stem-natured Neit son of Indui told them that the fine host of the world would not 
build the greater part of Ailech. 


Long-weaponed Neit son of Indui, the wild one, came and brought with him the 
lovely woman who lived in Brega. No one like Nemain was ever brought to the 
house of Ailech. 

The name of the place was Ailech Neit, from Neit son of Indui, before it was given 
another name. Weapons guarded it. 

These texts present us with several new details about Nemain. One of them, na 
cned cathach “of the wounds of war,” is well in keeping with Morrigan lore. 


Nemain's role as brethach “law giver, judicial”- is unknown to us. Ailech III also 
gives her “beauty,” but using a “laudatory adjective of imprecise meaning” ( DIL 
s.v. builid ), which may be more poetic convention than meaningful description. 
The passage also places Nemain at Brega, a location associated with both Dil's 
stolen oxen and Fea, before Neit brought her to Ailech. 

While Neit and Nemain lived in Ailech according to the Dindshenchas, in LG it 
is said to be the place of their death. 

Neit mac Induf's a di mnai 
Badb 7 Nemaind cen goi 
ro marbtha i nAiliuch cen ail 

la Neptuir nDerg d'Fomorhaib (Macalister 1941: 236). 

Neit son of Induf and his two wives, 

Badb and Nemain without falsehood, 

Were slain in Ailech without disgrace 
by Neptor the Red of the Fomoire. 

This is the only place in all of medieval Irish literature in which Fea is not 
Nemain's co-wife, and it is also one of our few pieces of evidence linking Nemain 
and the Morrfgan. 


Nemain, Terror, Noise, and Bloodlust 

While Macha poses a problem for us because she is clearly identified with the 
Morrfgan yet is not particularly well integrated into Morrfgan lore, Nemain poses a 
conundrum for the opposite reason. Everything we know about her connects her, 
explicitly or implicitly, with the Morrfgan. However, Nemain is never explicitly 
included among the morrigna; her inclusion could be mainly an artifact of the 
scholarly tradition and modem inference. It is worth reviewing her appearances in 
the literature apart from the other morrigna. 

Most often when she is grouped with another female figure, Nemain figures as 
one of the wives of Neit. Her name is glossed badb three times. She appears in a 
list of the seven sorceresses of the Tuatha De. She is listed next to the daughters of 
Ernmas and is related to them. But she is never listed as one of the daughters of 
Ernmas. Still, we have good reasons to connect Nemain with the Morrfgan. Both 
are called Be Neit, and Badb is both co-wife with Nemain and glosses her name. 
Indeed, Nemain's nature is very much like the Momgan's. In Trinity H.3.18 , Neit 
and Nemain are together glossed neimnech 'venomous,' recalling the Momgan's 
son Meiche (Stokes 1892: 483). A poem in LG listing the women of the Tuatha De 
Danann gives Nemain the epithet na forand fathach 'of the prophetic stanzas' 
(Macalister 1941: 216-17). In the Dindshenchas, Nemain is described as Neit's 
“judgement-giving wife, of the wounds of war” (Gwynn 1924: 102-03). 

Each of these descriptions seems to be in keeping with what information we 


have about the Morngan in general. They either tell of Nemain's malevolent 
nature, or associate her with poetry, something we have often seen the Monigan 
perform. One description of Nemain, however, seems anomalous and presents a 
figure clearly neither martial nor malevolent: “Neit.. .brought with him the lovely 
woman who lived in Brega. No one like Nemain was ever brought to the house of 
Ailech” (Gwynn 1924: 114). However, the Morrigan, as King Buan's daughter, is 
described as beautiful (O'Rahilly 1976: 57), as is the Badb's daughter (van Hamel 
1933: 95-6). Perhaps this terror as well can wear a lovely face. 

In TBC Recension One, Badb, Be Neit and Nemain shriek above the men of 
Ireland one night in Gairech and Irgairech, causing a hundred of the warriors to die 
of terror, as seen in Chapter One: 

Imthusa Ulad tra m de leantar sund calleic. 

Imthus immorro fer nErind, cotagart Badb 7 Be Neit 7 Nemain form ind aidchi sin 
for Gairig 7 Irgairich conidapad cet loech dfb ar uathbas. Nirbo hfsin adaig ba 
samam doib (O'Rahilly 1976: 118). 

But as for the men of Ireland, Badb and Be Neit and Nemain shrieked above then 
that night in Gairech and Irgairech so that a hundred of their warriors died of 
terror. That was not the most peaceful night for them (O'Rahilly 1976: 231). 

In TBC, the only text in which she takes an active role, Nemain appears each time 
to terrify the men of Ireland the night before battle. She either frightens warriors to 
death with noise, or confuses them into scaring themselves to death: 

(Breslech Maige Murthemne so sis) 

... coro mesc ind Neamain (.i. in Badb) forsin tshlog. Dollotar i n-airmgrith cethri 
choicid Herend im rennaib a sleg 7 a n-arm fadessin co n-erbaltatar cet laech dfb di 
uathbas 7 chrindemnas ar lar in dunaid 7 in longphairt in n-aidchi sin (O'Rahilly 
1967: 58; 1976: 64). 

Breslech Maige Muirthemne 

.. .Nemain, the Badb, brought confusion on the host. The four provinces of Ireland 
made a clangour of arms around the points of their own spears and weapons, and a 
hundred warriors of them fell dead that night of terror and fright in the middle of 
the encampment (O'Rahilly 1967: 197-198). 

.. .Nemain barsin slog co lllotar i n-armgrith ba rennaib a sleg 7 a faebor co n-ebailt 
I cet laech dfb ar lar a ndunaid 7 a llongphuirt re uathgrain na gare rabertatar ar aird 
(O'Rahilly 1967: 115). 

... Nemain brought confusion on the host so that they made a clangour of arms 
with the points of their spears and their swords, and a hundred warriors of them 
died on the floor of their encampment through the fearsomeness of the shout they 
had raised (O'Rahilly 1967: 250). 



Dosfobair thra ind Nemain (.i. in Badb) la sodain.. .Foscerat inna buidne fo chetoir 
7 focherd dfrna mor din tslog co luid Medb dfa chose (O'Rahilly 1976: 7). 

Thereupon the Nemain, that is, the Badb, attacked them... The hosts rose up at 
once and the army was thrown into confusion until Medb came and quelled them 
(O'Rahilly 1976: 131). 


In the Tain, whether appearing singly or in a group, Nemain is consistently 
connected with the causing of terror, narrowly defined. As noted in the 
Introduction, there are well-attested Continental Celtic precedents for causing 
terror in the enemy's heart via “clangor of arms,” for example, Livy 
XXXVIII. 17.4-5. One piece of evidence from a classical source sounds almost like 
an expanded version of the passages from the Tain, with “Pan” substituted for 
“Nemain”: 

.. .during the night there fell on [the Gauls] a “panic.” For causeless terrors are said 
to come from the god Pan. It was when evening was turning to night that the 
confusion fell on the army, and at first only a few became mad, and these imagined 
that they heard the trampling of horses at a gallop, and the attack of advancing 
enemies; but after a little time the delusion spread to all. So rushing to arms they 
divided into two parties, killing and being killed, neither understanding their 
mother tongue nor recognizing one another's forms or the shapes of their shields. 
Both parties alike under the present delusion though that their opponents were 
Greek, men and armour, and that the language they spoke was Greek, so that a 
great mutual slaughter was wrought among the Gauls by the madness sent by the 
god (Pausanias X.23.2, 7-8 [Trans. Jones]). 

Clearly, mass terror was a common, and particularly loathsome, element of war for 
the Gauls, and so no doubt was for the Irish as well. In both cases, it seems to have 
been given a supernatural attribution. 

Nemain's connection to confusion and terror is also apparent in her name, 
although its etymology is highly problematic, as I indicated in the opening chapter. 
DIL gives a common noun nemain, defining it as “battle-fury, warlike frenzy, 
strife(s.v.).”- The word does not seem to have survived into the modern language 
(it is not listed by O Donaill), but it is included by Dinneen, where the definition 
begins: 'a royston crow, a raven; fury, madness' (s. v. neamhan ). Whether the 
common noun or the proper noun came first is uncertain, especially given the 
unknown etymology of the word (LEIA s.v. nemain). Cecile O'Rahilly identifies 
the one action we ever see Nemain performing as a characteristic, even 
stereotypical, action, saying that: “It [nemain\ might perhaps be rendered better by 
'war-frenzy seized them'” (O'Rahilly 1976: 245, note 210), clearly privileging the 
common noun over the name. 

In numerous later texts, various supernatural beings, including badba, likewise 
cause terror. Here, the device is often more stereotyped, and more floridly 
described. Three passages, one of which we have already seen, will suffice here. 


The first is from 1MT and the second from Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaib “The War 
of the Gaels with the Foreigners,” in an account of the Battle of Clontarf. The final 
passage recounts the night before the battle in Thessaly in Cath Catharda, the 
Middle Irish translation of Lucan's Pharsalia 

Rogairsed badba 7 bledlochtana 7 amaite aidgill co clos a nallaib 7 a nesaib 7 i 
fothollaib in talman. Robo comcosmail re hidnaib uathmara in laithe dichra 
dedenaig ag dedail na droinge duineta o dirim in domain se (Fraser 1916: 44). 

The badba and monsters and hags of doom cried out so that they were heard from 
the cliffs and waterfalls and in the hollows of the earth. It was like the dreadful 
agonizing cry on the last anxious day when the human race will part from the 
multitude in this world. 

Ro erig em badb discir, dian, denmnetach, dasachtach, dur, duabsech, detcengtach, 
cruaid, croda, cosaitech, co bai ic screchad ar luamain os a cennaib. Ro eirgetar am 
bananaig, ocus boccanaig, ocus geliti glinni, ocus amati adgaill, ocus siabra, ocus 
seneoin, ocus demna admilti aeoir ocus firmaminti, ocus siabarsluag debil 
demnach, co mbatar a comgresacht ocus i commorad aig ocus irgaili leo (Todd 
1867: 174). 

A wild,violent, impatient, insane, dour, gloomy, toothed, stern, cruel, quarrelsome 
badb arose, and she was screeching and flying above their heads. Sprites and 
goblins, and the madmen of the glen, and destructive hags, and spectres, and 
ancient birds, and utterly destructive demons of the air and the firmament, and the 
demonic, unlucky phantom host also rose, and they were inciting and convening 
valor and strife with them. 

Ra garbh-gortgholgrechaig na ngelt ocus na ngribh n-ingnech, na n-ammaite ocus 
na urtrach ocus na mbadb mbelderg ... nir' leicced lochad no tathm no tinnabrad 
d'oenduine i cechtar na da morloggport airet batar na hammaiti for an abairt sin ina 
timcell (Stokes 1909: 326). 

On account of the rough, bitter wailing [and] screeching of the madmen, and the 
clawed griffins, the hags and the spectres and the red-mouthed badba ... neither a 
nap nor rest nor sleep was allowed to a single person in each of the two great 
encampments while the hags were doing that around them. 

The badba and their entourage seem to take over where Nemain left off. Since we 
see badba doing the same things as Nemain, it follows that her activities were 
appropriate for that class of beings. 

Whether Nemain was actually envisioned as attacking the host, or this is 
stereotyped diction in which the personification of an abstract concept is seen 
interacting with the host, her task is clear.- What is not clear is whether Nemain 
was actually considered one of the morrigna by the medieval Irish literati, since 


most of the textual evidence for viewing Nemain as one of the morrigna is 
circumstantial. However, if I may use “the Morrigan” to refer to a species or type 
of being, as I have throughout this dissertation, it seems appropriate to include 
Nemain in that group. 


Terror and confusion are not the only nightmarish features of war embodied or 
carried out by the Morrigan. She is also associated with the graphic results of war, 
gore and carnage. In a wide range of texts, the Morrigan is depicted reveling amid 
the slain on the battlefield, either in the form of a crow, or perhaps as a metaphor 
for a vast murder of crows gathered to feast on the unburied slain. As a crow, she 
signals a great, gory battle. Unsurprisingly, in most of these ghoulish passages, her 
name is Badb.- 

As we already saw in Chapter One, the grateful Badb gloats over slaughter. Her 
presence may either predict slaughter or gauge one already past: 

Bid buidech in Badb derg dib 

do comragaib cath atchim. 

bid imda a cuirp tolla thoir 

da turns a Turedmoig (Fraser 1916: 32-3). 

The red Badb will be grateful to them 
for the battle-encounters I see. 

Their perforated bodies will be many in the east 
after their expedition to Mag Tuired. 

Dinne bud buidech badhba- . aniugh nar cath catharda 

ataid ag fuirech re feoil. augus bud buidhech braineoin (Mac Craith 1929: 1.103). 

Today the badba will be grateful for our civil war; they await flesh — and the 
ravens will be grateful.- 

Yet another account of a terrible battle, from the Book of Fermoy, uses the 
“grateful” badb as a device to mark the horror of the massacre of the Irish kings by 
the Aithechtuatha: ba forbhailidh badhbh derg dasachta, ocus ba bronach 
banchuire don treis si (Hennessy 1870: 39), “Red, furious Badb was frenzied, and 
the assembly of women was sorrowful, on account of that conflict.” A more 
oblique use of the same device appears in the poem directly following, and 
referring to, Scela Mucce Meic Datho “The Story of Mac Datho's Pig”: Bodb iar n- 
draib fora slicht, “Badb, after the slaughter, on account of it,” or “Badb, 
immediately following the slaughter” (Thumeysen 1935: 20). 

The first time Cu Chulainn meets the Badb, she calls out to him from amid 
corpses on the field of slaughter as if the meeting were pure happenstance 
(O'Rahilly 1976: 139). There is little doubt as to what she is up to. One passage, 


which appears in Tochmarc Ferbe “The Wooing of Ferb,” even speaks directly of 
valiant warriors feeding the Badb at the battle, thus explicitly stating just what she 
has to be thankful for. Since Ferb here recounts to those still living the terrible rout 
of the forces of Connaught, it would be fair to read this stanza as suggesting that 
the fallen warriors have fed the Badb on both their enemies and themselves: 

Ro biathsaid Baidb co mbani 
a llus airm lor a chruadi 
Gillai Chonnacht co caimi 

dafni ra tromalt truagi (Best and O'Brien 1967: 1153, lines 34017-20). 

You have nourished the Badb, the white one,- 
By dint of arms — sufficient its steel — 

The beloved young men of Connacht 
are men in a bad way, a wretched state. 

This passage is strongly reminiscent of the common motif in Middle Welsh and 
Old English texts which refers to warriors as “raven-feeders.”- Although it does 
not recount the Badb's joy over her feast, this passage appears to invoke the same 
metaphor, using her appearance to indicate the level of the slaughter. 

The appearance of the Badb as a portent of a great battle- appears at several 
points throughout the literature, and may be considered a poetic device. Her 
gratefulness may be mentioned or instead, her presence above the tips of weapons, 
waiting, vulture-like, for a chance to feast. In an earlier poem from The Wooing of 
Ferb, the druid Ollgaeth, prophesying the death of Medb's son Maine, uses the 
same metaphor: 

Brisfid Badb bid brig borb 

tolg for Medb. 

ilar echt ar for sluag 

truag in deilm (Best and O'Brien 1967: 1139, lines 33547-48). 

Badb will prevail. Rude force will be 
An assault upon Medb. 

A multitude slain, defeat upon the host; 

Alas, the din. 

A similar passage can be found in a fourteenth-century account of the Battle of 
Cnucha, in which a druid prophesying slaughter says: Biadh badba os bruinnibh na 
bfear, “Badbs will be over the breasts of men” (Hennessy 1870: 38), and yet 
another may be found in the Wars ofTurlough : Scarfait baidb, “Badbs will rend” 
(Mac Craith 1929:1.63). Since badb is also a common noun, it is impossible to tell 
whether supernatural beings or crows are intended in such passages. But even 
where only the mere bird is intended, an allusion to the supernatural being is 
inescapable. In either case, the presence of badba serves as a measure of 


bloodshed. 

In the only reference to the Morrfgan peculiar to the annalistic tradition,- found 
in the Fragmentary Annals, the Badb appears at the battle of Dun Bolg, fought 
between the men of Leinster and Ossory in 870. Her appearance is followed by a 
terrible massacre: 

As mor tra an toirm 7 an fothrom baof eaturra an uair sin, 7 ra togaibh Badbh 
ceann eaturra, ocus baof marbhadh mor eaturra sancan (Radner 1978: 142; 
O'Donovan 1860: 191) 

Indeed, the tumult and the cacophony that was between them at the time was great, 
and the Badb raised up her head among-them, and there was great slaughter 
between them 'round about. 

Terrible slaughter is predicted in Caithreimm Thoirdhealbhaigh “The Wars of 
Turlough” in like manner: 

Geisfid badb os bendaib gerarm . bud guth glorda 
na ba terc ar a rod rigda (Mac Craith 1929:1.100). 

A badb will shriek over the sharp weapons' points. Her voice will be loud, it will 
not be rare upon the royal road 


The poetic devices used in the passages recounted here fall into two categories: 
(1) the Badb's appearance at the scene of a battle, often croaking or screaming, 
marking the enormity of the conflict and slaughter, and (2) the Badb appearing 
joyfully after a battle, marking the great number of deaths. The two types of 
appearances refer to the same phenomenon: crows gathering before a battle, and 
feasting after it. In one text, the Cath Mhuighe Leana “Battle of Magh Leana,” 
both devices are used. In the thick of the fray is heard thc faoidh-bheadhgaibh 
glasa gaireachtacha na m-badhbh agas na m-brain-edn, siubhlach sian-ghranna 
“voice of the hopping grey vociferous badba and the wavering, repulsive croaks of 
the ravens” (Curry 1855: 128). After the slaughter, do fhdiltigheadar badhbha 
beal-ghorma baoth-labharthacha (Curry 1855: 130), the “blue-mouthed, jabbering 
Badbs rejoiced” as they fed upon the carnage of the battle. Another text goes 
further, utilizing the bloodlust device while predicting the protagonist's demise. In 
Bruiden Da Chocae, it may be- the Badb herself who predicts Cormac Conn 
Loinges' demise, saying: 

Badb belderg gairfid fon tech; 

Bo collain bet co sirtech (Hennessy 1870: 38). 

The red-mouthed Badb will cry throughout the house; 

A coipse is what she will crave. 


Later her prediction invokes not the Badb's bloodlust but the racket she makes: 
Grecfaidit badba banae “Pale badbs will screech” (Hennessy 1870: 38). Poor 
Cormac's death is strikingly predicted by the Badb, who uses her own future 
appearance as a symbol of his impending demise. 

The Badb's appearance on the battlefield, betokening slaughter, can also include 
the performance of poetry. In the story of Cath Almciine “The Battle of Allen,” 
fought near Kildare in 722 AD between Murchadh, king of Leinster, and Fergal, 
king of Ireland, a poem follows the list of casualties: 

Deodh laithe Almaine, 
iar cosnam buair Bregmaine, 
ro-la badb belderg birach 
ilach im chenn Fergaile- 

Scarais Murchad fri midlaig, 
brogais a triuna i talmain, 
do-soi faebar fri Fergail 
co fein dermair des Almain 

Bath ann cet ruirech rathach, 

cruadach costadach carnach, 

im naf ngelta cen mine, 

im naf mile fer n-armach (O Riain 1978: 7-8). 

At day's end in Allen 

after contending for the cows of Brega, 

the red-mouthed, sharp-tongued Badb performed 

a paean round Fergal's head. 

Murchad parted from cowards, 
he pressed their strong men into the earth; 
he turns sword-edge against Fergal 
with a huge warrior-band south of Allen. 

A hundred generous kings died there, 

— harsh, heaped provisions — 
with nine ungentle madmen, 
with nine thousand men-at-arms 

Again, we see the Badb at a famous, bloody battle, this time circling the loser. 
Oddly, this time she does not shriek, but performs poetry — a paean, even — 
perhaps grateful for dinner. The above poem not only appears with the independent 
prose tale, but it can also be found in several Annals (Tigemach, Lecan and the 
Chronicon Scotorum ). Comparison of O Riain's collation of the text common to 
both recensions with the versions in the annals indicates that the badb section is 


faithfully copied throughout (1978: 58, 69). In YBL, the Badb's gratitude is once 
again a measure of the terror of the battle. Moreover, while we saw the Badb with 
the loser, here we see Brigid aiding the victors: 

Ba buideach Badb birach belsalach in uair sin, 7 bad bronaid mathair baeid ig gul 7 
ig golgairi ac cafnead na saerclann in uair sin. 

Ni roan tra, 7 nfr thairis menma Coluim Cilli ar Ufb Neill isin cath-sin la faicsin 
mBrigdi os cath Laigen ac fubdad sloig Lethi Cuind, conad la faicsin Brigidi 
amlaid-sin romebaid in cath ar Fergal 7 ar Leth Cuind ria nAed .i. rf Descirt 
Laigen... (6 Riain 1978: 21). 

Sharp-tongued, foul-mouthed Badb was satisfied at that hour, and adoring mothers 
were sad, weeping, wailing and lamenting the noble children. 

Indeed [Colum Cille] did not protect [them], and Colum Cille's mind did not abide 
with the Ui Neill in that battle, for he saw Brigid above the Leinster battalion 
frightening the host of Conn's Half,- and thus, through Brigid's appearance, Aed, 
king of Southern Leinster, defeated Fergal and Conn's Half... 

Again the Badb is glad because of the terrible slaughter. This use of the Badb's 
appearance as a device to mark the grand scale of a battle is reminiscent of 
Nemain. 

In Cath Almaine, the battle was so terrible that nine men entered into the state of 
geltacht 'lunacy.' This experience is in part triggered by the din of battle and by the 
terror evoked by that din (O Riain 1978: 7 and 14).- Although there is no explicit 
connection between the Morrfgan and geltacht, geltacht is brought about by the 
terror of battle, and particularly by noise. On the other hand, the morrigna, Nemain 
in particular, specialize in terror, and the noise of the Badb is one of the signals of 
a terrible battle.- 

In the texts recounted, we have seen Nemain, the Morrfgan, the Badb and Be 
Neit terrify and confuse hosts, make or cause terrible noise, and revel in the 
slaughter of the battlefield, 51 unifying all the most terrifying aspects of war: gore, 
confusion, horrendous noise, death, blood, and more gore. The Badb is an 
appropriate literary device for indicating terrible slaughter. A crow would indeed 
delight in slaughter since for her it means a square meal. 


Incitement, Prophecy, and Fame 

The Morrfgan is not only associated with the negative aspects of war, but also 
with the positive ones. In texts we have encountered, she has proclaimed victory 
and broadcast the glory of the conflict, encouraged warriors to deeds of valour, and 
predicted the outcome of battle. In fact, her incitement and prophesying often 


occur in the same performances. We have seen badba at the Trojan War ri stiliud 
a seel 7 ri innisin a n-echtfdn nAsia 7 fdn Eoraib (Best and Bergin 1965: 1107, 
lines 32507-11) “to scatter news of them and report their deeds throughout Asia 
and Europe,” so dealing in the greatest of war's commodities in a heroic society — 
immortality through fame. She has also acted directly to bring about the conflict 
that allows for the deeds of valour she encourages and will proclaim, at once aiding 
the warrior in his quest for fame and bringing about the fulfillment of her own 
prophecies. 

Although Mac Cana mentions only her insulting exhortation to Cu Chulainn in 
his discussion of “formalized incitement” (1992: 80), attributing to her the 
performance of gressacht and not the neutral lai'ded, the Monigan more often 
performs the latter. While she exhorts by insult once (not poetically) she 
encourages forces to battle at least thrice: Lug singly, the Tuatha De Danann 
collectively in 2MT, and the Ulstermen in TBC. In each case, her incitement is 
poetic. Her incitement of the Tuatha De is expressly labeled a laid. Mac Cana has 
argued that women, along with Bricriu and most particularly the charioteer, are 
particularly suited to performing gressacht,- as witness Boudicca's exhortation to 
her troops before battle. It is not poetic, but then it comes to us only through a 
Roman filter. 

Not all of the Morrigan's poems are incitements, but they are all tied to her 
“positive” behavior, that is, her connection with martial glory and immortal fame. 
Her proclamation of the victory of the Tuatha De Danann at the Second Battle of 
Moytura- is in verse, as well as her prophecies, both true and false. Since poets 
traded in fame and prophecy, it seems fitting that the Morrfgan uses the same 
medium for the same purpose. As 2MT states, Conid do sin inneses Badb 
airdgmomha beus “And that is the reason Badb still relates great deeds” (Gray 
1982: 70-1). 

Almost all of the actions of the Monigan fall into one of two categories. One 
includes the instigation of conflict, whether by incitement or direct actions, 
prophecy, and the celebration of fame. The other features the creation of terror and 
confusion, usually by means of noise, and the exhibition of blood lust. In the first 
category, she brings about and celebrates the glory of war, giving heroes the 
opportunity to gain fame by combat, and further spreads that fame herself. In these 
actions, she embodies the most “positive” aspect of war in medieval Ireland, the 
gaining of a reputation. In the second group of activities, we look into the face of 
war itself — the terror, the noise, the bloodshed. Such a dualistic view of this deity 
within the literature, and even within single texts, demonstrates the familiarity the 
Irish had with war, both the glory to be gained from it, and the blood to be shed. 
Looking at the Morrfgan through medieval Irish eyes, we would see not 
contradictions, but the good and bad sides of war's reality. 


Evidence for a Celtic War Goddess Cult 


The “war” element of the Morrigaris proposed title is clear. What about 
“goddess”? As noted earlier in this chapter, the Morrigan is referred to as bande, 
'goddess' in Tochmarc Emire : 

.. .Is si dano in Bodb catha i 7 is fria asberar Be Neid .i. bande in chatha uair is 
inand Neid 7 dfa in chatha (van Hamel 1933: 42) 

.. .She is the Battle-Crow and is called Be Neit 'the Wife of Neit,' i.e. the Goddess 
of Battle, for Neit is the same as God of Battle. 

Chapter Two noted that she is called ben in Dagda...dia soach “the Dagda's 
wife...the shapeshifting goddess” (Gwynn 1924: 196-97), and recounted how 
Tulchaine, the druid of Conaire Mor, prayed to her for help in carrying off cattle: 

Robo dual do side in Morrigan, 7 rogaid-sium di tabairt do na himana sin (Stokes 
1892: 470-71). 

The Morrigan was good to the aforementioned, and he prayed to her to give him 
that herd. 

The word translated “pray” is guidid, which appears frequently in the Glosses, 
where it is used in the sense of praying to the Christian God (DIL s.v.). Clearly, she 
is presented in this text as a superior being to whom one could appeal for help, in 
an enterprise for which she was renowned. Although these three passages can tell 
us nothing about actual practice, they demonstrate that medieval Irish literature 
depicts the Morrigan as a goddess of the pagan past. But literature does not tell the 
whole story. 


Archaeological Evidence 

While there is no Irish archaeological evidence for a cult of the Morrigan, a 
Gallo-Roman altar was discovered in France in 1867 with an inscription reading 
athuboduce Aug[ustce] Servilia Terentia [votum] s[olvit\ l[ibens] m[erito ]. Adolphe 
Pictet promptly connected it with the Morrigan, suggesting that the destroyed 
initial letter was a c, rendering the first word of the inscription, and so the name of 
the deity being addressed, [C]ATHBODU2E (1868: 8-9, 11). 

It does not take a great historical linguist to see the relationship between the 
Morrigan and the Continental inscription. The name can be analyzed as a 
compound of cathu and bodua. While unaspirated catu is what would be expected 
in a Gaulish name (Evans 1967: 171-75), cathu can be equated with Irish cath, 
'battle.'- Bodua, a common element in Gaulish names (Dottin 1906: 84, 88; Evans 
1967: 151), from the Celto-Germanic root * bodu9o+, -k?# (Pokorny 1951: 114), is 
cognate with Irish baclb. Hence Cathubodua would be formed of the same two 
elements as Irish badb catha 'crow of battle,' used of the Morrigan in Tochmarc 


Emire (van Hamel 1933: 42).- 

The *boduo- element appears in other contexts that argue for viewing it as a 
divine name. Both personal names Boduogenos (CIL 7.1292) and Boduognatus 
(Caesar Gallic Wars 2.23.4) should probably be translated 'bom of the crow' or 
'born of the goddess Bodua' (Evans 1967: 59-60, 151, 203-08; Schmidt 1957: 68, 
152; Arbois de Jubainville 1899: 199-200).- The personal name Boduoc, which 
appears on a late tombstone from Glamorganshire, and the Roman triumphal arch 
at Orange (Clifford 1961: 92) as well as, perhaps, a series of coin legends from 
Gloucestershire,- also argues for the divine nature of *boduo-. 

The Cathubodua inscription is not the only relevant archaeological evidence. 
While neither the Monigan nor any of the other female deities associated with her 
in medieval Irish literature appear directly in Continental Celtic insciptions, Neit 
appears in one of the longest Celtic inscriptions from the Continent, Botorrita I 
(Eska 1989: 22-3, 78-9; Meid 1993: 35, 53, 100).-While this Hispano-Celtic 
inscription is the object of some debate,- the appearance of Neit in it, and his status 
as a god, is not. Neitos also appears in CIL 11.5278,11.365, and perhaps 11.3386.- 
Furthermore, although Botorrita I does not inform us about Neit, he was identified 
with Mars by Macrobius, who tells us that “the Accitani, a people of Spain, 
worship with the greatest respect a statue of Mars which is adorned with rays, 
calling it Netos” ( Saturnalia 1.19.5 [Trans. Davies]), so leaving little doubt about 
his warlike nature. Thus, we have solid proof that at least the god to whom the 
Monigan et al. are married in medieval Irish literature was the object of cult in 
Celtic Spain, and could well have been a “god of battle with the pagan Irish,” just 
as Cormac's Glossary tells us he was (Meyer 1912a: 83; Stokes 1862: 31). 

Another inscription, the only relevant one from Britain, hints at a cult of a group 
of fearsome female deities perhaps like the Monigan. In 1751, during the 
construction of the Newcastle-Carlisle road through Benwell fort, an altar was 
discovered at the subterranean level of a temple, reddened by fire, bearing the 
dedication Lamiis Tribus 'to the Three Lamiae' ( RIB 1331; CIL VII.507; Ross 
1967: 223). Although the dedication is in Latin, and Lamia a Roman demon or 
deity, there is no other evidence for a Roman Lamia cult (Daremberg and Saglio 
1877-1919: s.v. Lamia; Kroll 1893-1972: s.v. Lamia; Smith 1876: s.v. Lamia). 
There are in fact no inscriptions to any Lamia, singly or in a group, other than this 
British altar. Either an aberrant Romano-British lamia cult developed out of 
Roman belief, or the inscription represents a local, presumably Celtic, cult here 
memorialized in the Latin language, or syncretism is at work. The Momgan's 
identification with Lamia in medieval Irish literature, in our earliest positive 
evidence of her existence, and her frequent triple form, argues for an identification 
between her and the Lamiis Tribus. 


Classical Accounts 

Classical writers documenting the Celtic peoples of both the continent and the 
British Isles also write of the veneration of a goddess who oversees war.- The 


Greek historian Polybius (second century, B.C.) mentions that Celtic warriors of 
the Insubres bore gold standards dedicated to, and coming from the temple of, 
“Athena,” presumably a Celtic war goddess (Histories 11.32.6). Ammianus 
Marcellinus notes that the Scordicsi, a Celtic tribed based near modem Belgrade, 
were “accustomed to offer up their prisoners as victims to Bellona and Mars, and 
from their hollowed skulls greedily to drink human blood” (XXVII.4.4). Bellona 
and Mars appear in Roman Gaul as well, in a dedication in Alesia (CIL XIII.2872), 
while Bellona appears alone in three inscriptions in Germania superior, where the 
supplicants could have been of Celtic, Germanic, or mixed heritage (CIL 
XIII.5408, 5598, and 5670). 

One extant narrative features a Continental Celtic war goddess. Around 390 
B.C., after the Greeks of Massilia (modem Marseilles) had been warring against 
the neighboring Ligurians and Gauls for some time, these tribes retaliated against 
the city, laying siege to it. Catumandus, a Gaulish petty king acclaimed as war 
leader, was terrified one night in a dream in which a woman with a fearsome 
expression appeared to him, told him she was a war goddess, and instructed him to 
ask the Massaliots for peace. Later, in the city, he saw the image of Minerva- at 
her temple, realized she was the goddess who had come to him in the night, and 
concluded that the Greeks had the favor of the gods. After offering a golden torque 
to the goddess, he concluded the peace treaty (Justin, Philippic Histories, 43.5). 
The terror which this goddess inspires in the king recalls Nemain's nocturnal 
assaults, and both the apparition's statement that she is a war goddess and her 
syncretism with Minerva are ample evidence for associating her with the Irish 
Morrigan. 

Another Roman goddess associated with war is featured in Romano-Gaulish 
inscriptions. Victory is honored in Gaul three times, once in Alesia (CIL XII.2874) 
and twice in Gallia Narbonensis, in the Civitas Vocontiorum (CIL XII 1339, 
1340).- Dio Cassius explicitly recounts the invocation and veneration of a Celtic 
war goddess in his account of Boudicca's rebellion in the first century, A.D. 
Boudicca, whose name means “Victorious (one),”- invokes Andraste,- whom Dio 
Cassius identifies as “Victory”:- 

I thank thee, Andraste, and call upon thee as woman speaking to woman ... those 
over whom I rule are Britons, men that know not how to till the soil or ply a trade, 
but are thoroughly versed in the art of war and hold all things in common, even 
children and wives, so that the latter possess the same valour as the men... (Roman 
History LXII.6.2-3 [Trans. Cary]). 

Andraste's name has been a subject of some discussion.- Dottin connected this 
goddess with another called Andarta, who appears in seven inscriptions, all of 
them in the lands of the Vocontii (CIL XII 1554-60).- This etymology is 
considered unlikely today. If indeed the Gaulish Andarta can be connected with the 
British Andraste (and this seems likely) we may also see dedications to Andarta in 
the two “Victories” in the Civitas Vocontiorum- (CIL XII 1339, 1340; Jullian 
1899). 


Not only does Boudicca invoke the war goddess, but we also know of 
Boudicca's gruesome propitiation of her. The captive women's breasts were cut off 
and stuffed in their mouths, with their bodies skewered lengthwise on sharp stakes, 
recalling the ghastly mesrad Machae {Roman History LXII.7.2-3).- Strabo 
recounts a similar sacrificial technique (IV.4.5). 

Yet one more piece of evidence argues that there was once a Celtic goddess 
with these associations. Silius Italicus (26-101 A.D.), recounting the hosts which 
Hannibal led against Rome during the Punic Wars, writes: 

The Celts who have added to their name that of the Hiberi [i.e. the Celtiberi] came 
also. To these men death in battle is glorious; and they consider it a crime to bum 
the body of such a warrior; for they believe that the soul goes up to the gods in 
heaven, if the body is devoured on the field by the hungry vulture (Punica III.340- 
43 [Trans. Duff]). 

Although no deity is mentioned in this passage (as always, the writings of 
classical authors are questionable on ethnography) it is consistent with what we 
know about the Morrigan from medieval Irish literature. Pausanias further echoes 
this passage, informing us that after the battle at Thermopylae the Gauls (whom he 
calls Celts) did not take up their dead, but instead left them for carrion birds 
{Description of Greece X.21.6).- The macabre southern Gaulish shrine at 
Roquepertuse in Bouches-du-Rhonemay bear witness to this practice. Ross calls it 
“an edifice in honour of a Celtic god concerned especially with warfare” (1967: 
271). Although the large, long-necked bird perching on the lintel has generally 
been considered a goose by scholars,- it seems more likely to be a vulture, with its 
unwebbed, talon-like feet (Green 1986: 113, 187; Ross 1967: 290; Hodson and 
Rowlett 1973: 189, fig. 77). 

Although the Celtiberians were consumed by the vulture, not the crow, the 
vulture does not exist in Ireland- or, indeed, in the British Isles. If the Irish had had 
a similar belief that a carrion bird escorted their souls into the afterlife, they could 
not have chosen the vulture for this function. The birds that fill its ecological niche 
are the corvidae, and it follows that the Irish would have substituted one of these 
local carrion birds for the absent vulture in this belief. Tymoczko makes a similar 
argument when discussing the apparent equation of fiach garb 'vulture', and badb: 
“The hooded crow is perhaps intended as a dynamic-equivalence translation, 
indicating less ignorance of the biblical species than the designation of the bird 
with the same local ecological function as an equivalent” (1990: 156, 168, note 
11). The Silius Italicus passage suggests another reason for the association of the 
Morrigan with the crow, and goes a long way in explaining why her image is so 
monstrous: her ultimate role was to devour corpses. Admittedly, the Celtiberians of 
the Punic War period are six hundred miles and over a millenium away from our 
evidence of the Irish goddess. But they widen our picture of her, and further argue 
for the existence of a Celtic war goddess cult. 


Divine Frenzy 


If indeed there were such a cult, what might it have been like? Surmise and 
conjecture are our only tools, yet there are clues. Once more we approach Cu 
Chulainn and consider his embattled relationship with the Morrfgan. Extrapolating 
from the passage from Silius Italicus, we might infer that at his death she takes him 
to his eternal reward, uniting with him in an even more intimate way than the 
union she offered him as King Brian's daughter. Perhaps she is functioning as 
psychopomp, that is, translating him to the otherworld by eating his coipse. But a 
supernatural being may be a psychopomp without having a cult. The cultic clues 
are found elsewhere. 

I suggested above that perhaps the Badb accompanied Cu Chulainn wherever he 
went into battle: 

Is and sin ro gab a chirchathbarr catha 7 comaind 7 comraic imma chend asa 
ngaired gair cet n-oclach do shireigim cecha culi 7 cecha cerna de, daig is cumma 
congairitis de bananaig 7 boncanaig 7 geiniti glinne 7 demna aeoir rfam 7 uasu 7 
ina thimchuill each ed immateiged re tesitin fola na miled 7 na nanglond sechtair 
(O'Rahilly 1967: 61). 

Then he put on his head his crested war-helmet of battle and strife and conflict, 
from which was uttered the shout of a hundred warriors with a long-drawn-out cry 
from every corner and angle of it. For there used to cry from it alike goblins and 
sprites, spirits of the glen and demons of the air, before him and above him and 
around him, wherever he went, prophesying the shedding of the blood of warriors 
and champions (O'Rahilly 1967: 201).- 

These manifestations are closely associated with his nastrad 'battle fury' (the 
following passage is heavily abridged): 

Is and sin cetrfastarda im Choin Culaind co ndema uathbasach n-ilrechtach n- 
ingantach n-anchnid de. Ro la saebchless dibirge dia churp i mmedon a chracaind. 
Tancatar a thraigthe 7 a luirgne 7 a gliinc co mbatar da eis. Tancatar a shala 7 a 
orccni 7 a escata co mbatar riwm remi.. .Riastarda a bel co urthrachda. Srengais in 
n-ol don fidba chnama comtar inecnaig a inchroes... Atchessa na coinnle Bodba 7 
na cid nella nime 7 na haible teined trichemruaid i nnellaib 7 i n-aeraib uasa chind 
re fiuchud na fergge firgairbe itracht uaso.. .Atracht in lond laith asa etun comba 
sithethir remithir aimem n-oclaig... (O'Rahilly 1967: 61-2). 

Then his first distortion came upon Cu Chulainn so that he became horrible, many¬ 
shaped, strange and unrecognizable... He performed a wild feat of contortion with 
his body inside his s ki n. His feet and his shins and his knees came to the back; his 
heels and his calves and his hams came to the front.. .His mouth was twisted back 
fearsomely. He drew the cheek back from the jawbone until his inner gullet was 
seen.. .The torches of the badb, the virulent rain-clouds, the sparks of blazing fire 


were seen in the rage that rose above him.. .The hero's light rose from his forehead 
so that it was as long and as thick as a hero's whetstone... (O'Rahilly 1967: 201- 
02 ).- 


Elsewhere, Cu Chulainn is identified with his attendant spectres (including the 
geniti glinne ), as noted by William Sayers (1991: 54-5).- This identification as a 
supernatural being may either be in an address from another warrior- or in a 
narrative passage. It nearly always is in reference to his riastrad 
'distortion.'- Sayers argues that this identification testifies to “permeability 
between hero and supernatural opponents” (1991: 55), but another argument can be 
made, for permeability between the hero and his supernatural cohort. Perhaps the 
mechanism of his distortion is possession.- 

The similarity between Cu Chulainn with his battle frenzy and the Scandinavian 
berserks has been noted before.- Fittingly designated “Odin's contorted martial 
ecstatics” by Puhvel, the berserks shared heavily in the god's furor (1987: 196).- 
They went in animal disguise, or even transformed into animals themselves, and 
were a great threat to both friend and foe.- They were often outlaws.- The 
practical result of their frenzy was recounted by Snorri Sturluson: “They were as 
mad as dogs or wolves, bit into their shields, and were as strong as bears or bulls. 
They killed men, and neither fire nor iron bit on them. This is called going berserk” 
(Ynglinga saga chapter 6). There are two proposed etymologies for berserkr. The 
first combines the adjective berr 'bare, naked' with serkr 'shirt.' This interpretation 
seems to have been favored by Snorri. Although it seems to be but a folk 
etymology, it seems to have a basis in practice, since the berserks went into battle 
without mailcoats, if not naked. A wide variety of Scandinavian artifacts featuring 
nude warriors may be connected with the berserks (Ellis Davidson 1969a: 38 and 
1988: 88-9), and recall the alleged Gaulish practice of going nude into battle. M The 
favored etymology is *berr or *beri 'bear,' plus serkr, thus 'bear-shirts', comparable 
to the alternate name for the berserk, ulfhe_nar 'wolf-coats' (Ellis Davidson 1978: 
132-3; Vatnsdoela Saga 9). 

Not only are the berserks depicted fighting naked, but they are also associated 
with terrible noises, a practice again reminiscent of Celtic war tactics (Jonsson 
1912: 23, 25; Ellis Davidson 1972: 23 and 1978: 133-4). According to Mircea 
Eliade, sounds helped the members of the group prepare for this frenzied ecstasy 
(1958: 83). 

The berserk's cultic origin and his role in the initiation rituals of the 
Mannerbund have been discussed by a number of scholars.- For example, Eliade 
speaks of the young warriors taking on an animal nature and committing rapine as 
part of their initiation, yet the berserkir seem to have been permanently stuck in 
this mode (1972: 6-7, 16-20). Perhaps this peipetual status within a normally 
transitional state comes not just from the berserk's association with the 
Mannerbund, but from his involvement in the cult of Odin. Central to that cult was 
ecstatic martial fury — the god's own fury, in which the berserks share (de Vries 
1957: 94-7; Puhvel 1987: 196). The centrality of fury to that god's nature is 



apparent in Adam of Bremen's remark “Wodan, id est furor” ( Gesta 
Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum IV.26), as well as in the etymology of his 
name. It hails from the same root as ON o_r 'mad, frantic, vehement' and OE wod\ 
'mad, raging furious'; it is also cognate with modern German Wut 'rage, fury, 
wrath; frenzy, madness, mania' — a philological heritage strongly reminiscent of 
Nemain's (Gerstein 1974: 143).- 

Yet, despite scholars' consensus that the berserks were the elite warriors of 
Odin, as well as their acceptance of the ecstatic nature of Odinic cult, scholarship 
is silent about the process whereby the god's fury abides in the warrior. As noted 
above, the berserk's initiation has been much discussed, here put succinctly by 
Eliade: 

The martial ordeal par excellence was the single combat, conducted in such a way 
that it finally roused the candidate to the 'fury of the berserkers.' For not military 
prowess alone was involved. A youth did not become a berserker simply through 
courage, physical strength, endurance, but as a result of magico-religious 
experience that radically changed his mode of being. The young warrior must 
transmute his humanity by a fit of aggressive and terror-striking fury, which 
assimilated him to the raging beast of prey (1958: 84; cf. 1972: 385) 

The “animal” nature of this fury is emphasized both by the texts themselves and by 
scholars (Eliade 1972: 385, 1958: 83-4; Dumezil 141-44). However, although it 
may be bestial, it is Odin's fury itself. Apparently, after this first possession by 
divine fury, the berserk could invoke this power time and again. 

As the Continental warriors who run naked into battle (Polybius 11.28) recall the 
berserkir, so Cu Chulainn's famed riastrad recalls their fury.- Two aspects of Cu 
Chulainn's transformation have remained enigmatic to this day, the luan laith and 
the en gaile.- The first is usually translated 'warrior's light' or 'warrior's moon' (DIL 
s.v. 2. luan).- The second is clearly composed of en 'bird' and gal 'warlike ardour, 
fury, valour.' However, the two terms are conflated in Ion gaile, which appears in 
the Leinster version of Aided Con Culainn, suggesting that they refer to the same 
phenomenon (Best and O'Brien 1956: 446, line 13912). (The problem becomes 
more tantilizing if one derives gal from *ghel- 'rufen, schreien', to wit 'to shout, 
yell, howl, scream, shriek' (Pokorny 1951: 428), thus making it cognate with OHG 
galan 'howl' and modern English yell,- further linking this term with what we have 
established about the Monigan.) Hennessy proposed a solution to the enigma, 
identifying both luan laith and en gaile with the Badb (1870: 50-2). Although the 
accepted interpretation of luan laith as “warrior's moon” is clear from its 
“standard” spelling, the first element is also written lond, lond, Ion and Ion, arguing 
for Ion 'blackbird' (DIL s.v.). Even if there is no avian element in luan laith, there 
is unmistakably one in en gaile. Rather than simply referring to an object, en gaile 
clearly denotes a certain type of fury, one that comes upon other warriors 
throughout the literature. Admittedly, if we follow Hennessy and argue that the 
luan laith/en gaile is the Morrfgan, she could merely be present, flying above Cu 
Chulainn. However, since the passages in which the phrase appears are clearly 
using it to mark an extreme type of warlike frenzy, perhaps she is performing the 


ultimate incitement, literally inspiring Cu Chulainn to battle by taking possession 
of him.- Such an interpretation would make the ending of Aided Con Culainn even 
richer. As the hero goes to meet his enemies, a bird flutters above him.- Later, as 
Cu Chulainn is dying, the Lfath Macha refuses to abandon his master while the Ion 
laith (so spelled in the text) still shines from his brow.- Finally, the hero's death is 
marked by a bird settling upon him rather than hovering above him. 

Perhaps the Morrfgan herself (or at least her divine fury), personified as a bird, 
possesses the warrior, as Odin (or his fury) enters the berserk. Furthermore, if 
indeed she is the en gaile/luan laith, the descent of the bird upon Cu Chulainn 
marks not just his decease, but a change in the spiritual relationship between them. 
Cu Chulainn's demise becomes even more poignant, and its symbolism even more 
multivalent. At the end of his final battle, she no longer abides in him, and comes 
instead to ingest him. 

Of course we cannot assert that there was a Monigan cult or that Cu Chulainn 
was her devotee. Whether his acts of great destructive violence were dedicated to a 
greater power is unrecoverable data. However, if there was a Celtic warrior cult — 
and Cu Chulainn's battle frenzy argues there was — the Morrfgan is the strongest 
candidate for its deity. 


Conclusions 

The relationship between religion and literature, cult and manuscript, past and 
present is vexed, and there are no definitive answers about the position of the 
Morrfgan in the pre-Christian Irish past. But the medieval Irish literary evidence is, 
in the end, surprisingly clear. At first glance, our model for the Morrfgan seemed 
full of contradictions. One side of her seems negative: a creature of terror and 
confusion, a portent of doom, a carrion crow revelling in slaughter and gore, the 
arch-antagonist of Ulster's greatest hero. No mortal is ever pleased to see her in any 
form she takes, even when she is giving aid. The other side seems positive. She 
gives the hero reasons to fight, encourages him to fight well, inspires him with a 
fury that sweeps away all in his path, and arranges for him to die with the greatest 
glory. She is the trumpet of his fame. She may even echo a Celtic goddess of battle 
to whom prayers and offerings were made, however grisly. Yet my analysis has 
shown that these aspects of her behavior are not contradictory at all. As a war 
goddess, she embodies both the horror and the glory of war. In a sense, the 
Morrfgan's presence at the death of heroes is the most telling demonstration of this. 
Her imminent devouring of the hero, carrion creature that she is, embodies her 
blood lust, yet that very gruesome act in itself may hearken to the warrior's 
ultimate glory, assuming his place among the honored dead. 

The main error committed by those who have called the Morrigan a “war 
goddess” has not been in giving her that designation, but in defining it too 
narrowly. When one considers what war was for the medieval Irish, rather than in 
light of what war means now, or even to the Romans, the designation becomes as 


complex and nuanced as its subject herself. All the messiness, the intricacies, and 
the facets of the Morrfgan are the facets, intricacies, and messiness of war as the 
Irish knew it. Nearly all the important narrative texts of medieval Irish literature, 
and Ulster cycle texts in particular, center on that enterprise. It is therefore no 
surprise that the Morrfgan, as embodiment of war, would appear conspicuously in 
these texts. Fame and glory, gore and terror: in war, are all one. And so the 
Morrfgan. 

CH3 FOOTNOTES 

1 In some texts, the Morrfgan's fulacht, oddly enough apparently a cooking 
device, is one of these weapons. See Hyde 1914-16: 347; Murphy 1956-57b: 

196, note 3c. 

2 The Rennes version (Stokes 1894-95: 304-305) features no significant 
variations, but the Acallam substitutes Diancecht for Mac Cecht (O'Grady 
1892: 11.477, 523-24). The verse version does not name Meche's mother, 
there are no snakes, and Diancecht again sits in for Mac Cecht (Gwynn 
1906: 62-3). 

3 Since Tulchaine of the Mag mBreg dindshenchas was the druid of Conaire, 
we see the Morrfgan connected with his company twice in dindshenchas 
tradition. Whether the Morrfgan and Conaire were further linked in some 
branch of medieval Irish tradition is unknown. 

4 While the appearance of the “Badb’s daughter” in Aided Cu Chulainn hints 
at the Badb's motherhood as well, this label can be readily dismissed as 
poetic. 

5 The Lfath Macha is Cu Chulainn's horse throughout the Ulster Cycle; 
however, as noted in Chapter One, LG makes Macha his owner (Macalister 
1941: 188). 

6 This opinion is succinctly characterized by Sjoestedt 1982: 46. 

7 The “three Machas” represent the three Dumezilian functions in the same 
order as they are listed: Nemed's wife, embodies “sovereignty,” the magio- 
religious function, Macha Mongruad, “force,” the martial function, and 
Crunniuc's wife, “fecundity,” the fertility function. This idea has caught on. 

See de Vries 1961: 128-129; Puhvel 1987: 274-75; Sjoestedt 1982: 39-43; 

Ross 1967: 219. For a lengthy trifunctional analysis of Macha, see Le Roux 
and Guyonvarc'h 1983: 45-60. They go so far as to view the Morrfgan, 

Macha, and Badb each as a triple figure (1983: 67). 

Carey reviews the trifunctional assessment of the Macha and comes to the 
conclusion that the opposition in question is not three- but two-fold (1982- 
83: 263-68). 

8 These three Machas each have a separate tradition in both the verse 
Dindshenchas on Ard Macha and prose version (Gwynn 1924: 124-31; 

Stokes 1894-95:44-46). 

9 For a thorough recounting of this scholarship, see Coe 1995: 53, note 53; 

97-99, 121-27. The most notable past works on this topic are Puhvel 1970: 

165-66; O'Flaherty 1980: 170-72; Ford 1977: 7-8; Gricourt 1954. Macha's 
equine associations are so central to Coe's own work that it would be 
fruitless to attempt to single out the relevant passages. 

10 As noted above, there are three recensions of this text. They will, however, 



be treated together (See Thurneysen 1918). This tale also appears in 
dindshenchas texts concerning Emain Macha (Gwynn 1924: 308-11) and 
Ard Macha (Stokes 1895: 44-6; Gwynn 1924: 127-39), as well as in the 
onomastic portion of Tochmarc Entire. 

11 We have not previously seen a marriage, or even a consummated sexual 
encounter, between one of the morrigna and a “mortal” man — that is, 
someone not a member of the Tuatha De Danann, or even a Fomoire. Macha 
also appears as Crunnic's wife in the Banshenchas (Dobbs 1931-32: 174). 

12 This detail of the narrative, plus, one supposes, Macha's aggressive 
sexuality, have earned her a place in the third function of trifunctional 
analyses. Her “connection with the rite of childbirth,” Sjoestedt argues, 
provides “the link between the mother-goddesses and the goddesses of war” 
(1982: 49). 

13 For a different version of the cause of the Ulstermen's pangs, see Meyer 
1912b: 120; Hull 1962. 

14 In Melusine el le chevalier au cygne, Claude Fecouteux proposes viewing 
Macha as “une Melusine,” and formulates a definition of that category of 
beings (1982: 159-71). However, Fe Roux and Guyonvarc'h argue 
convincingly against this notion (1983: 190-200). 

15 One of the dindshenchas versions credits the very inflicting of the Ulster 
malady on the scream which emanates from the twins upon their birth 
(Gwynn 1924: 310-11). 

16 This tale also occurs in the prose and metrical Dindshenchas which feature 
the “triple” Macha, there in very reduced form (Stokes 1894-95: 44-5; 

Gwynn 1924: 124-25). Macha Mongruad also appears in the Banshenchas, 
but we learn nothing new about her (Dobbs 1930-32: 320, 170, 206). Macha 
and Cimbaeth, as well as her building of Emain Macha, are mentioned in 
passing in the metrical Dindshenchas “Ath Fuain” (Gwynn 1913: 368). 

17 In the absence of a male heir, a daughter could inherit; women were 
property holders in medieval Ireland (Kelly 1988: 76; Dillon 1936: 
especially 139-40, 178-79). However, the laws do not speak of inheritance of 
more intangible property. We do know, however, that women could and did 
enter into contracts (Binchy 1936b). 

18 Could it be that these sons of a king have heard tell of the sons of Eochaid 
Muigmedon, and each sleeps with this apparent lepress so willingly because 
he hopes to, like Niall himself, gain the kingship through her? 

19 In one version, she is a druidess, another detail reminiscent of the 
Morrigan, and in fact of Macha, daughter of Ernmas, in 1MT (Thurneysen 
1918: 252). 

20 Perhaps this quality relates to her name. As discussed above, the common 
noun macha denotes a milking yard, an enclosure for cows. 

21 In the dindshenchas on Ard Macha, all three of these Machas die and are 
buried there, including Macha Mongruad, who is killed by Rechtaid Rigderg 
(Gwynn 1924: 124-25; Stokes 1894-95: 44-45; Macalister 1956: 266). For 
each of the Machas we have seen, her death is significant. 

22 She dies either twelve days or twelve years after the ships come to shore 
(Macalister 1940: 132). 

It should be noted here that Carey all but dismisses this Macha in light of 
the tremendous foreign influence on and late fabrication of this part of LG\ 
“While it is always to rule out the possibility of an isolated survival, I do not 



think that the available evidence justifies such a supposition here” (1982-83: 
265). But survivals are not the only concern of this dissertation. The point is 
that, regardless whether the episode was a survival or a more recent 
invention, it would not have been included in the text if the redactor had not 
seen it as in keeping with the surviving traditions associated with Macha. 

23 Although this Macha has repeatedly been assigned to Dumezil's first 
function, and Crunniuc's wife to the third, in Tochmarc Cruinn ocus Macha, 
the latter is a druidess, clearly first function (Thurneysen 1918: 252). The 
“triple Macha” is not so clear-cut as she is cracked up to be. 

24 Since fis is borrowed from Latin visio, this title cannot be of great age, 
although fis is sometimes used in alternation with the native term baile (Mac 
Cana 1980: 76). The portion of the list in which it appears dates to the tenth 
or eleventh century (Mac Cana 1980: 116). 

25 Once again, Carey attempts to separate invention from inheritance: “It 
seems possible, given the lateness and isolation of the dindshenchas story, 
that is was inspired simply by [the] title's presence in the lists” (1982-83: 
263). Even if a pure invention, we see three things here associated with 
Macha: prophecy, her death, and war. This conclusion is apparently in 
agreement with Carey's, that this Macha is “probably the attenuated 
reflection of Macha daughter of Ernmas, envisioned as a divine prophetess 
of battle” (1982-83: 268). 

26 This Macha may in some oblique manner relate to the Morrfgan's 
association with Anu/Danu, the “mother of the gods” and namesake of the 
Tuatha De. Granted, Macha's quick death complicates the matter, but the 
Tuatha De Danann descend from Nemed. Might his wife be their ultimate 
“mother”? 

27 Another toponym argues for the existence of another war-goddess, this 
time a British rather than an Irish one. The river-name Aeron, from Wales, 
may be derived from *Agrona# 'goddess of slaughter,' based on Celtic 
*agro-, a root which yields Old Irish dr 'slaughter, carnage; defeat, 
destruction' and Middle Welsh aer 'war, battle' ( GPC s.v. aer; DIL s.v. dr). 
There are at least two rivers Aeron, one in Cardiganshire, and one in the old 
British North (Williams 1972: xl; Johnston 1916: 95). 

28 “A punning use of the name Conchobar. There is in Ros a brook named 
Conchobar that unites with the Dofolt” (Cross and Slover 1969: 161, note 1. 
The note is clearly the editors', since it does not appear in the original 
publication of the translation (Meyer 1888: 150)). 

29 He is wooing Emer without her father's consent, and the conversation is 
intended to keep the girls who were with Emer from knowing Cu Chulainn's 
intent. 

30 The other two ar efidchell Crimthain Niad Ndir 'the fidchell board of 
Crimthan Nia Nair' and mind Loegairi meic Luchtai Ldmfhind 'the diadem of 
Laegaire mac Luchta' (Vendryes 1953: 8-9). 

31 In the Echtra Nerai, the barr Briuin 'crown of Brian' is being hidden in a 
well in Sid Cruachan (Meyer 1890: 218-20). Ailill and Medb take it away 
when they destroy the ski. As in Airne Fingein, it is one of three great 
treasures, the others being cetach Loegaire ind-Ard Macho 7 enech 
Dunluinge la Laigniu hio Cill Daro 'the mantle of Loegaire and Armagh and 
the shirt of Dunlaing in Leinster in Kildare' (Meyer 1890: 226). 

32 Hennessy cites the Book of Lismore, fol. 196, bl. 



33 No doubt a pun is at work here; the primary bru (there are four 
homonyms) signifies something often associated with the Morrfgan; in 
addition to 'abdomen, belly,' it refers to 'bowels, entrails' ( DIL s.v.). 

34 “Ailech Neit” is also mentioned in the Rennes Dinclshenchas in a poem 
about “Mag n-Itha” (Stokes 1894-95: 40), although neither Neit nor Nemain 
appear in it. The tale also appears in the Bodleian Dindshenchas (Stokes 
1892:515). 

35 B re dutch is an adjective formed from brelh, the verbal noun of beirid. DIL 
gives seven meanings for breth, the second of which, 'act of bearing, 
bringing forth; parturition, birth' is attractive since an adjective formed from 
it would call Macha and her twins to mind ( DIL s.v.). However, the 
examples given in DIL argue that the semantic range of brethach is limited 
to the realm of jurisprudence. 

36 Two additional translations are given, both originating in the translations 
of the Metrical Dindshenchas by Edward Gwynn: 'murder' (1924: 14.21), 
and'malice'(1913: 464.53). 

37 Cf. O'Rahilly 1962: 34; Meyer 1910: 94. 

38 In the passages where she and two others terrify the host, the presence of 
the others seems unnecessary, and it is uncertain why Badb and Be Neit 
appear together with her in this instance. Their appearence may argue for 
viewing Nemain as one of the morrigna, yet the “triplicity” of Nemain here 
may be due to some compulsion for a triple figure, as is apparent in LG 
regarding the daughters of Emmas. This becomes more plausible when one 
realizes that all three figures, Badb, Be Neit, and Nemain, could simply be 
Nemain in triplicate, since she is identified as each at other points in the 
literature. 

39 Indeed, the many appearances of the Badb in such contexts apparently 
brought Hennessy to the generalization that the Badb always foreshadows 
death: “In the Irish tales of war and battle, the Badb is always represented as 
foreshadowing, by its cries, the extent of the carnage about to take place, or 
the death of some eminent personage” (1870: 38). 

40 Cf. Jackson 1938: 80. 

41 Or, “the ravens will be satisfied,” since buidech includes both a sense of 
gratefulness and of satiation. 

42 Or “fully.” Although mbdni is highly problematic, since it does not follow 
the declensional pattern, I translate it thus, as deriving from bdine, the noun 
formed from ban, in light of other passages in which the Badb is described 
as ban 'white, pale' (Best and O'Brien 1965: 1107, Hennessy 1870: 38). 
Moreover, in an entry in the Annals ofTigernach, a woman Dillon and 
Chadwick have identified with the Morrfgan has mong find 'a white mane' 
(Stokes 1895-96: 175; Dillon and Chadwick 1967: 144). 

The Morrfgan's hair (or, more precisely, the hair of badba) was clearly a 
matter of note in early Irish tradition, although the word used for its color 
varies. In the majority of cases in which it is mentioned, it is ban 'white, pale' 
(Best and O'Brien 1965: 1107; Hennessy 1870: 38; Best and O'Brien 1967: 
1107, 1153); once the word for white used is instead find (Stokes 1895-96: 
175). Thrice her hair is described as grey, twice with Hath (O'Donovan 1842: 
198; Stokes 1900: 314), once with glas (Curry 1855: 128), and thrice the 
term mong 'mane' is used to refer to her hair (O'Donovan 1842: 198; Stokes 
1895-96: 175; Meyer 1910: 16). While this is mostly likely credited to her 



hag status, it may be a survival as well, since it strongly recalls a Gaulish 
practice recounted by Diodorus Siculus: that the Gauls “continually wash 
their hair in lime” in order to bleach it. These chemical treatments, along 
with the manner in which the Gauls combed their hair, made the hair 
resemble a horse's mane (Diodorus Siculus V.28). 

43 The metaphor of the warrior as feeder of carrion beasts finds an extreme 
representative in the Caithreimm Thoirdhealbhaigh, in which a flock of 
crows, another of ravens, and a pack of wolves accompany Clan Brian Rua 
into battle (Mac Craith 1929:1.99). 

44 This symbol can be, and is, used both before, during, and after the actual 
encounter. 

45 The poem from Cath Almaine, soon to be discussed, appears in the annals 
as well as in the independent prose narrative. 

46 These lines do not appear in Stokes' edition of this text, so they must be 
contained within the poetry he omitted. Since there is only one edition, and 
neither of the manuscripts in which the text appears exists in diplomatic 
edition, I must rely on Hennessy. Since nearly all of the “predictions” uttered 
in this text, as Hennessy labels these passages, are credited to the Badb, these 
lines are very likely delivered by her. 

47 This is O Riain's normalized text. In B (Brussels MS, Bibliotheque Royale 
5301-29, pp. 8-12) we find the following: 

Deodh laithe Almaine, 

ar cosnamh buair Bregmaine, 

ro la badhbh beldearg biorach, 

iolach imcenn fFergaile (O Riain 1978: 7-8). 

The poem does not appear in the Book of Fermoy version of the text. In 
YBL, the basis of Stokes' edition, the poem is attributed to Nuadu ua 
Lomthuile. We read: 

Medon laf a nAlmaine, 

ag cosnum buair Bregmaine, 

ro-la badb belderg birach 

ilach im cheand Feargaile (6 Riain 1978: 22-3). 

48 Here St. Brigit terrifies and confuses the enemy in a manner reminiscent of 
Nemain. 

Following Chadwick (1942: 133), O Riain directly links this appearance 
of Brigit, and others like it, with the behavior of the Badb in battle (1971: 
189). He furthermore notes a number of other occasions in which Brigit is 
“an integral element of the Leinster line of battle” (1971: 189, note 32). 

Cf. the battle of Dun Bolg, discussed above, in which the Leinstermen 
likewise relied on St. Brigit (Radner 1978: 140; O'Donovan 1860: 190-91), 
and the Badb's presence likewise signals a great slaughter. 

49 See also Stokes 1903a: 55; O'Keefe 1931: 7; O'Keefe 1913: 14; 

O'Donovan 1842: 231; O'Donovan 1860: 49; Carney 1955: 137; 6 Riain 
1971: 191. 

50 According to Hennessy “[o]f the effects of the fear inspired by the badb 
was geltacht or lunacy” (1870: 43). This may be reaching too far, based on 
the evidence we have. However, Carney notes that perhaps this condition 
was partly brought about by “possession by a spirit” (1955: 147, note 3). 

It is interesting to note that geilt is eventually confused with the geniti we 



have already seen, so that we eventually see geliti glinne, the madman 
becoming part of the host of terrible creatures who cause great terror before 
battle — an ironic task, considering how they got to be that way (Todd 1867: 
174; O'Rahilly 1962: 34; Carney 1955: 388-9). 

For more on the geilt, see Chadwick 1942; Carney 1955: 129-64, 
especially 130-34, and 146, note 3; Nagy 1982. 

51 Given the evidence which supports this statement, Bowen's statement that 
“[t]he war-goddess expresses none of the joy in combat we might expect to 
find among a warlike people” is surprising (1975: 23). 

52 In his investigation of the relationship of the women of medieval Irish 
literature to its honor code, O'Leary has also noted numerous occasions in 
which women have goaded men into action through the skillful use of 
mockery. He refers to this process as “manipulation” (1987: 29-32). He also 
supplies parallels from the Icelandic sagas. 

Women are documented as inciters to battle in history as well. Simms 
mentions two cases of incitement by women in a single anecdote. In 1333, 
Gyle de Burgh, wife of Lord Richard de Mandeville, incited her family to 
vengeance upon the Brown Earl of Ulster, William de Burgh, who had 
starved her brother Walter to death in his prison. The Earl had a forceful 
woman behind him as well. After his murder, she was known for prompting 
the unjust and forceful acts of her second husband (Simms 1979: 18-9). 

53 This performance provides us with a strong argument against 
compartmentalizing the Morrfgan into discrete beings, each with a particular 
specialization. Although we saw the Badb strongly associated with the 
negative facets of war above, here she announces the great victory, so 
reveling not in gore, but in glory. 

54 Schmidt expresses doubt about the reconstruction of the initial C, noting 
that, in any case, the th is an unconservative element (1957: 136, note 2, 

167). 

55 Badb catha also appears in Calder 1922: 86; Stokes 1909: 70; and Best 
and O'Brian 1965: 1107 lines 32507-11. 

56 Both -genn- and -gnato- can be expected to form compounds with divine 
names. However, since it is unknown when *boduo- came to mean not war 
as a abstract concept but either a crow or a goddess, and -genn- and -gnato- 
may also be compounded with abstracts, these names may also mean 'bom of 
battle' (Evans 1967: 203-08). 

The *boduo root also appears in the collective name Bodbrige (Mac Neill 
1911:68). 

57 Evans 1864: 134-39; Evans 1890: plate 1 no. 1-3; Arsdell 1989: 274-75; 
Brooke 1933: 280, plate 1 no. 18; Clifford 1961: 79-80, 110-11, plate 36 no. 
11, plate 37 no. 15, plate 39 no. 23. 

Sjoestedt-Jonval sees the divine name BODUOCATHA in the legend 
BODUOC, supporting her argument by the reverse of these coins, which 
feature a horse. However, the sheer proliferation of British coins bearing 
horse images, regardless of legend, discredits this argument (Megaw and 
Megaw 1989: 179-81; Allen 1978; Allen 1980: 141-42, plates 1-39; Allen 
1987: plates 1-31; Allen 1990: plates 1-29; Arsdell 1989; Evans 1890: plates 
K-N, 18-23; Evans 1864: plates A-I, 1-17; Clifford 1961: plates 36-9). 
Rather, BODUOC is most likely a personal name belonging to a political 
leader (Clifford 1961: 56, 66, 101-02, 164-65; Evans 1967: 151; Evans 



1864: 137-39; Arsdell 1989: 21). 

58 The Hispano-Celtic inscription now called Botorrita I was discoved in the 
spring of 1970 at a rescue excavation at the ancient site of Contrebia 
Belaisca, an important Celtiberian town during the second and first centuries 
B.C., approximately one half-mile north of Botorrita. Engraved on bronze 
and written in Iberian script, the inscription was discovered in two pieces. At 
the time of its discovery, it was the longest Celtic inscription known on the 
Continent. In 1992, another, longer inscription was discovered there, called 
Botorrita II. The second inscription features names almost exclusively. 
Botorrita I remains the most important Hispano-Celtic inscription for 
linguistic anaylsis (Meid 1993: 9-15; Eska 1989: 3-10). 

59 Interpretations of this inscription have varied widely, with most 
commentators considering the text to be either religious or legal. This 
disagreement is due to our fragmentary knowledge of the grammar and 
vocabulary of the language. Both Meid and Eska supply exhaustive 
bibliographical information throughout their treatments of the inscription 
(Meid 1993, Eska 1989). 

60 For a discussion of these inscriptions, see Blazquez 1962: 94-5. 

61 Although Caesar lists “Minerva” in his interpretatio of the Gaulish gods, 
this most likely does not refer to a war goddess, since one of the other four 
he mentions is Mars, the god of war. Furthermore, Caesar credits Minerva 
with jurisdiction over arts and crafts ( Gallic Wars 6.17). 

62 Justin is writing in Latin, and therefore calls the goddess “Minerva.” 
Presumably she was Athena. 

63 Jullian collectively refers to the various (classical) war goddesses found in 
Gaul as the Gaulish “goddess of war and victory”(1920: 1.357, 2.122-23). 

64 From Celtic *boud- 'victory, profit, excellence' plus adjectival suffix *- 
(i)ko- (Jackson's note in Dudley and Webster 1962: 143; Evans 1967: 156- 
57). The same personal name appears elsewhere in Britian, and on the 
Continent, e.g. in CIL 13.7519, 7.13, and 8.2877. 

65 Manuscript variants are adraste and andate. 

66 “This was their name for Victory, and they regarded her with most 
exceptional reverences” (Dio Cassius Roman History LXII.7.3). 

67 Dottin argued that the name may be a bad reading of the Greek adraste 
'inevitable,' translating an unknown Celtic word (1906: 68, 234). Although 
his explanation is highly unlikely, it is interesting to note that 
Adrastea/Adrastia 'the inescapable' was a name of Nemesis. See Ammianus 
Marcellinus XIV. 11.25. 

According to Ross, Andraste means “something like 'the unconquerable.'” 
She gives no references or etymology (Dudley & Webster 151 n. 2). Ellis 
Evans sees the Gaulish element ande- in both Andarta and Andraste; the 
Common Celtic *ande- was probably an intensive prefix, and may have had 
a durative sense as well (1967: 136-38). The possible iterative meaning, 
which is upheld by Irish andfoocul 'habitual saying' and andglondas 'habitual 
cruelty,' is particularly enticing, because it recalls Buanann 'the lasting one.' 

68 See also Zwicker 1934: 85; Whatmough 1970: 193; Holder 1961:1.151; de 
Vries 1961: 114, 137. De Vries argues, for etymological reasons, that 
Andarta is a bear goddess (1961: 113-4). 

69 We may even see this goddess continued today in the Saint Victory of 
Volx in the Basses-Alpes. A Gallo-Roman altar was discovered in that place, 



which cannot be a coinicidence, considering the patroness of that town 
(Jullian 1899). 

70 Although Dio Cassius does not directly state that this atrocity was done in 
the name of Andraste, he does note that it was done “particularly in the 
grove of Andate” ( Roman History LXII.7.3). Ross connects this method of 
sacrifice, along with an account given by Strabo of Gaulish sacrificial 
customs, with the horse whose body is held up by a stake in Tain Bo 
Regamna (1967: 222, note 2). In a note in Dudley and Webster, she connects 
the skewered bodies with the mesrad Machae, arging that “these heads [that 
is, the mesrad Machae ] appear to have been offered up to the goddess after 
battle as her due” (1962: 152). In a later article, she asserts that “[hjuman 
heads, taken in battle, were offered up to the Irish war-goddesses” without 
citing any evidence (1973: 149). 

Ross sees further sacrificial imagery in another passage, this time 
involving hanging rather than impaling, in Togail Bruidne Dd Derga. 
Although extremely tenuous, no survey would be complete without it. Inside 
Da Derga's hostel we find: 


Imdai na mBadb 

Atcondarc triar nocht hi clethi in tigi. A toesca fola trethu, 7 suanemain a n- 
airlig ara mbraigti. 

Rus-fetarsa sin, ol se: tri ernbaid uagboid: triar orgar la each n-aim insin 
(Stokes 1901: 294). 


The Chamber of the Badbs 

“I saw a naked trio upon the ridgepole of the house. Their spurts of blood 
[came] through them, and the ropes of their slaughter before/in front of their 
necks/throats.” 

“I know those,” he said. “Three iron ones (?), chosen ones (?). Those three 
are slain every time.” 

Ross posits that the imagery of this passage is sacrificial, arguing by analogy 
from classical accounts of Gaulish sacrificial practice (Ross 1967: 248; Ross 
1973: 147, 163, note 22). The imagery may be sacrificial, but it may also 
simply be terrible, yet another literary allusion to a group of beings who 
must have been among the most terrible available, embedded in a text filled 
with imdai 'cubicles' in which hosts of fearsome enemies wait. It seems 
strange that the badba, if this is a sacrificial scene, are themselves the ones 
being sacrificed. However, Ross argues by further analogy to the Old Norse 
poem Hdvamdl (138) in which, like Odin, “the bird goddesses were thought 
of as being ritually sacrificed in their own honor” (1967: 248). 

71 Pausanias gives a different reason for this practice than Silius Italicus, 
however: “There were in my opinion two reasons that made them careless 
about the burial of their dead: they wished to strike terror into their enemies, 
and through habit they have no tender feelings for those who have gone” 

(Description of Greece X.21.7). 



Tierney credits the leaving of the dead on the battle field to the Celts' 
ignorance of Greek customs, and so they “did not ask for a truce to bury their 
dead after battle” (1960: 196). However, this passage is so reminiscent of the 
passage about the Celtiberians that it is hard to believe that the two do not 
depict the same custom. 

72 Despite its morphological similarity to the vulture, as well as the 
appropriateness of that species as the bird crouching above a religious 
installation which emphasizes severed heads, to the best of my knowledge no 
one has ever argued that this bird is a vulture. The closest description to this 
is found in Lescure, who refers to the sculpture as a “bird of prey” (1991: 
363). Ross asserts that the bird is a goose multiple times (1967: 43, 65, 271), 
although once she calls it a “great raptor-like goose” (1967: 271). 

73 A single Common Griffon Vulture (Gyps fulvus fulvus) was captured near 
Cork Harbor in the spring of 1843. The vulture is otherwise unattested in 
Ireland (Humphreys 1937: 27). Their migratory pattern does not include 
flight over the British Isles (Bannerman 1956: 314; Wilbur and Jackson 
1983: 75-77; Brown 1976: 259). 

74 Cf. O'Rahilly 1967: 78, 216-17; 1976: 64, 182-3. 

Such attendant creatures are not credited to Cu Chulainn alone. Finn, too, 
was never alone in battle: 

1 ro gairetar beananaigh 7 bocanaigh 7 badhba belderga 7 ginite glinne 7 
demna aieoir 7 arrachta foluaimnecha na firmamenti hi comorad aigh 7 
irgaili os cinn in rigfeinned gach sligid da ngabad isin cath (Meyer 1910: 

94). 

And pale-faced and buck-shaped sprites and red-mouthed baclba and the 
spectres of the glen and the fiends of the air and the giddy phantoms of the 
firmament shrieked as they waged warfare and strife above the head of the 
fian- chief wherever he went in battle (Meyer 1910: 95). 

75 Cf. O'Rahilly 1976: 68-9, 187. 

76 For a different slant on Cu Chulainn as an otherworld creature, see 
Mayrhofer-Passler 1953. 

77 As in when Conchobar, Fergus or Loeg addresses him as sirite 'sprite' (DIL 
s.v.; O'Rahilly 1967: 45, 185; O'Rahilly 1976: 20, 143; Henderson 1899: 84- 
6); for a sirite as Cu Chulainn's opponent, see BaudisJ 1914: 200. He is even 
called a genid, the singular of geniti ( DIL s.v. genit; Watson 1941: 40). 

78 Especially notable is the use of siabrad 'one aroused to martial fury' and 
siabair 'spectre, phantom, supernatural being', both from the verb stab raid, 
which has the same semantic range as riastraid (Sayers 1991: 54). 

79 Henry refers to the riastrad as possession by martial fury, but does not 
propose an agent behind the fury (1982: 235). In addition to drawing 
parallels between Cu Chulainn and the bersirkir, Henry notes that, like the 
Irish hero, both Beowulf and Grendel become distorted (1982: 237). 

80 McCone puts this parallel most succinctly: “For Cu Chulainn, going 
berserk means riastrad ” (1986: 21). McCone also notes the striking 
similarities between the berserks and the Irish di'berga, a particularly nasty 
brand of brigand (1986: 20; cf. Sharpe 1979). This parallel is particularly 
interesting given the Morrfgan's connection with outlaws. 

Although the berserks travel in groups, and Cu Chulainn alone, they are 



better grouped with him than with the fiana. Although analyses of this type 
of warrior often has to do with traditions of the Mannerbund, Nagy notes that 
by nature the berserk was “more a lone warrior than a member of the 
Mannerbund” (1985: 245). Similarly, Puhvel notes that “warlike exhaltation, 
martial ecstasy where fury gets out of hand, is displayed by the Third 
Horatius, by Cu Chulainn, by the berserkir and he contrasts them with 
groups of warriors such as the Maruts, the ficma, and the einherjar which 
acted as bands with “their own inner structure and interactional dynamics” 
(1978: 242). 

81 De Vries also sees the berserks specifically as members of Odinic cult, 
stressing the ecstatic nature of that god (1957: 97-8; cf. Gerstein 1974: 143, 
Ziegler 1985). Ellis Davidson argues that a battle cult associated with Odin 
“seems to have continued with some vigour until late in the Viking Age” 
(1972: 23). Eliade posits that the berserks “realized precisely the state of 
sacred fury of the primordial world” (1959: 290). 

The relationship between the berserk and Odin is to some extent echoed in 
McCone's analysis of Cu Chulainn as “Otherworld guardian” to an 
“Otherworld god.” According to McCone, Cu Chulainn's elevation to the 
status of hero is brought about by his becoming Culann's hound — as the 
berserks become wolves or bears (1984: 8-11). 

For further general information on the berserks, see Puhvel 1987: 196-7; 
Ellis Davidson 1969a: 38-40 and 1978: 132-6; Pulsiano 1993: s.v. berserkr; 
Weiser 1927: 44-5. 

82 In Saxo Grammaticus VII, the berserk Harthben slaughters six of his own 
companions after biting off portions of his shield, eating live coals, and 
running through fire. This recalls the threat Cu Chulainn poses after he has 
no more enemies available to fight (O'Rahilly 1967: 32-3, 171; 1967: 25, 
147-48). 

83 For a discussion of the relationship between the berserk warrior and the 
warg outlaw in Germanic tradition, see Gerstein 1974. Gerstein sums up the 
ambivalent I-E attitude toward the warrior in light of his lupine associations: 
“The archetypal beast for the Indo-European, as for many peoples, was the 
wolf, the crafty howler, death-dealing foe of domestic existence, feeder on 
the putrefying flesh of corpses. Paradoxically, the wolf was also the animal 
embodiment of those qualities most desirable in the I-E warrior: virility, 
superhuman strength, and frenzy in battle” (1974: 155). 

Through the cultural baggage carried by the Indo-European wolf, in 
particular its relationship to the Mannerbund, McCone convincingly derives 
OIr. ole 'bad' from the same root (1985). For a compelling analysis of the 
relationship between dog, wolf and warrior in Indo-European tradition, see 
McCone 1987. 

84 Polybius 11.28.7-8,11.29.7; Diodorus Siculus V.29.2. Polybius II.29.7 
treats the Gauls' nakedness as yet another detail of their terrifying techniques 
of warfare. 

85 See De Vries 1956: 454-5, 492-9, 502; de Vries 1957: 94-100; McCone 
1987; Dumezil 1939: 99-106 and 1942: 85-6, 126-34; Hofler 1934; Eliade 
1958: 81-4; Danielli 1945; cf. Falk 1986: 18-22. There are also excellent 
studies of the Mannerbund in Indo-Iranian tradition, e.g. Falk 1986, 
Wikander 1938 and Widengren 1938: 313-51. 

86 For more on Germanic battle fury, see de Vries 1957: 94; Dumezil 1942: 



16-21. 

87 For an exposition of the Indo-European heritage of Cu Chulainn's battle 
fury, see Dumezil 1942. He makes the point that the warrior's heat is part of 
the Indo-European heroic vocabulary. Henry observes that Old Irish fichid 
means both 'fights' and 'boils,' and the associated verbal noun gal combines 
'steam, midst, vapor' with 'valor' (Henry 1982: 236), data which 
demonstrates the integral relationship between heat and the warrior. For a 
discussion of the role of heat and light in a range of religious traditions, see 
Eliade 1969: 107, 330-34. 

For a detailed comparison of Cu Chulainn's nastracl and Achilles' battle 
fury (embedded in a juxtaposition of traditions concerning the warrior in 
medieval Irish literature and Homeric poetry), see Bader 1980: 63-74. 

88 The en gaile rises from the top of Hercules' head in Togail Trof, and 
Achilles' as well (Best and O'Brien 1965: 1089-79, lines 31414-16 and 1115, 
lines 32818-19; Myrick 1991: 238, 315). Although Myrick refers to 
Hercules'*?// gaile as a “twist” upon the luan laith, there is no reason to view 
it in this manner (1991: 193). 

Bader compares the Irish luan laith with the SsHkag of the Homeric 
Achilles (1980: 671; Iliad 18.205-06, 214, 19.15-7, 365-66). As the SsErfaq is 
directly granted by Athena, so, perhaps, the Morrfgan is the agent of the 
r fas I rad. 

89 2. luan 'radiance, light' is probably an extension from 1. luan 'moon'. The 
DIL lists this entry with a question mark. However, Tymoczko argues for the 
Ion reading, saying that, since the phrase clearly glosses a bird term at least 
once and makes sense as Ion, there is no reason to construe it as does the 
dictionary. Furthermore, she argues that in this and related phrases Ion 
signifies not a blackbird, but a black bird (1990: 157). She argues that “the 
warrior's 'blackbird of valor' suggests comparison with the iconography of 
Gaulish friezes and coins in which a warrior in a chariot seems to be 
accompanied overhead by a large bird in flight, perhaps a raven” (1985: 168, 
note 13). Cf. Coe 1995: 71, 81. 

90 The revision of this root to reflect laryngeal theory, and its possible 
collapse with the root *gal- 'rufen, schreien' into *gheh 2 l- warrants further 
examination. 

91 Leslie Jones has argued that if shamanism is to be found among the Celts, 
it is not the druid but the warrior who is the best candidate for its 
practitioner. She develops this argument mainly on the basis of Serglige Con 
Culainn (Jones 1996). According to her anaylsis, the one classic shamanic 
element missing from the Irish texts is the hero's possession by an animal 
spirit. If the Morrfgan in animal form takes possession of the warrior, Jones' 
position gains strong support. (However, it is important to keep in mind that, 
acccording to Eliade, that the techniques of martial ecstasy are 
fundamentally different from those of shamanism proper. According to 
Eliade, although we may see 'shamanic' elements in the proposed Celtic 
warrior cult, we do not find shamanism strictly defined (1972: 385).) 

92 The word used here is problematic and a hapax: enblaith, for en blaith 
'glossy bird' (Best and O'Brien 1956: 446, line 13912). This term is glossed 
Ion gaile 'blackbird of valour,' apparently formed by bricolage from the 
more familiar luan/lon laith and en gaile (cf. the note above). 

The DIL associates this term with the also-enigmatic anbluth (which also 



appears as anblath), which accompanies both Loegaire and Conall Cemach 
in Fled Bricrend (Henderson 1899: 56, 60), while Cu Chulainn travels with 
an en laithe 'flock of birds' — barely different from en laith 'warrior's bird' 
(Henderson 1899: 60). 

93 Best and O'Brien 1956: 450, line 14052: ro mair in Ion laith assa etun. 



The Morrigan Outside Native 
Tradition 


In the first three chapters I surveyed the Morrigan across native Irish 
tradition, strictly defined. In order to test the model, I will examine the 
Morrigan in relation to traditions about comparable divine figures. First I 
will investigate the use of Morrfgan-related vocabulary and tropes in 
Middle Irish translations of Latin narrative texts. As Roman writers 
applied the interpretatio Romana to the religions of foreign peoples, so the 
medieval Irish literati utilized their own morrigna to help identify Greek 
and Roman goddesses for their readers. Thus, the translations give us an 
opportunity for a type of “outside confirmation” of the model, without 
leaving medieval Irish literature. 

In the second part of the chapter I will use the model to extend this 
investigation beyond Celtic tradition to the Valkyries, whose typological 
similarities to the Morrigan are undeniable. Scholars have long connected 
the Morrigan with these Germanic battle goddesses, and have been 
particularly concerned with issues of transmission. Here, instead, I will use 
the model to show how the correspondences between the two groups run 
deeper than has been noted before, adding to our understanding of both. In 
particular, the Valkyries' role as psychopomp, translating the chosen dead 
warrior to Valhalla, will shed light on the final role proposed for the 
Morrigan, taking her chosen warrior at the end of his life. 


The Morrigan and Classical Tradition 

As the scholarly tradition of the nineteenth century often used Greek 
and Roman goddesses to gloss the Morrigan, 1 so Irish scholars of the 
medieval period used traditions concerning the Morrigan to interpret 
figures from Greek and Roman tradition. 2 As noted in Chapter One, the 
earliest appearance of the word morrigan occurs in a gloss on Isaiah 
34:14, where the Roman demoness lamia is glossed morigain. One of her 
earliest appearances in the narrative tradition, perhaps the one best known 
to scholarship, also associates her with classical tradition: 

Cein batar didiu in tsloig oc tochim Maige Breg, forrumai Allechtu colleic, 
noch isf in Morrigan son i ndeilb euin co mbof forsin chorthi hi Temair 
Cualngi 7 asbert frisin tarb... (O'Rahilly 1976: 30). 

While the army was going over Mag mBreg Allecto came for a while, that 
is, the Morrigan, in the form of a bird which perched on the pillar-stone in 


Temair Cualnge and said to the bull... (O'Rahilly 1976: 152). 


In this first appearance of the Morrfgan under that name in this text, she is 
identified with a figure from Roman tradition, the Fury Allecto. This 
passage has played an important part in the argument concerning the 
sources of medieval Irish literature. In Thurneysen's discussion of “Das 
Wegtreiben der Rinder von Cuailnge,” he discusses the possible 
relationship between the Tain and the Aeneid, postulating that in the Tain 
we see a redactor attempting to craft a story in the style of antique epics: 

Fragt man, was ihr eine solche Vorzugsstellung verschafft hat, so scheint 
sich mir diese daraus zu erklaren, dab in der Grunderzahlung, deren 
Auslaufer wir besitzen, zum erstenmal ein Irlander den Versuch gemacht 
hatte, aus den kurzen Erzahlungen und Episoden, wie die Sagenerzahler 
sie vorzutragen pflegten, ein groBes, umfangreiches Ganzes zu schaffen, 
das den antiken Epen, vor allem der vielgelesenen Aeneis Vergils an die 
Seite gestellt werden konnte. DaB der Verfasser mit der Gelehrsamkeit, die 
seit dem 6. Jahrhundert in irischen Klostern heimisch war, Fuhlung hatte, 
scheint mir unverkennbar, und ich bin geneigt die par Reminiszenzen an 
klassische Sagen, die unsere Uberlieferung bietet, schon dem Grundtexte 
zuzuschreiben. So wenn die irische Damonin Morrfgan mit der aus der 
Aeneis VI, 313 ff. wohlbekannten Furie Allecto (Allechtu, Z. 843) 
identifiziert wird (1921: 96). 

Thurneysen's observation has since become the basis for a flock of 
arguments for literary borrowing, particularly by the “anti-Nativist” school 
founded in the works of James Carney. This point of view reaches perhaps 
its most extreme point in Aspects of the Tain, in which Ruairf O hUiginn 
alleges that Camey “accepted and developed Thurneysen's hypothesis that 
the Tain is a conscious Irish imitation of the Iliad' (Mallory 1992: 32). 

The most eloquent, and best argued, argument against direct borrowing 
as based upon this gloss was made by Gerard Murphy in his review of 
Carney's Studies in Irish Literature and History. Murphy notes that there 
is: 

.. .only one obvious hint in [the Tain] of acquaintance with the Aeneid on 
the part of the man who wrote the oldest traceable manuscript version of 
it; and that hint is more than doubtful (1956-57a: 157). 

In a footnote, he goes on to explain the “doubtful” nature of the “Allecto 
passage” as evidence of borrowing (Muiphy 1956-57a: 157, note 4). First, 
he notes that the contexts of the relevant passages of the Tain and the 
Aeneid are entirely different. Further, he mentions that Allecto appears 
elsewhere in medieval Irish literature, in the Middle Irish glosses on Amra 
Choluim Chille (Stokes 1899b: 416.5)9 


Rodom-sibsea sech riaga .i. rom-fuca sech demnu ind aeeoir ad requiem 
sanctorum. No sech riaga .i. sech ingena Oircc, tres filiae Orcci, quae 
uocantur diuersis nominibus in caelo et in terra et in inferno. In caelo 
quidem .i. Stenna. Euriale. Medussa. IN terra .i. Clothos. Lacessis. 
Antropus. IN inferno. Allecto. Micera. Tessifone (Stokes 1899b: 414, 
416). 

May he urge me past tortures, that is, may he carry me beyond the demons 
of the air to the repose of the holy. Or sech riaga, i.e. beyond the 
daughters of Orcus, the three daughters of Orcus, who are called diverse 
names in heaven, on earth, and in hell. Indeed, in heaven Sthenyo, Eurale, 
Medusa; on earth Clotho, Lachesis, Atropos; in hell Allecto, Megaera, 
Tisiphone. 

The passage shows more than a passing acquaintance with classical 
literature. The redactor is clearly engaging with Roman tradition rather 
than merely regurgitating it. 

Murphy goes on to point out that Allecto is identified with waelcyrige 
'Valkyrie' in an eleventh-century Anglo-Saxon glossary,- and notes in 
closing that “[s]uch identification, therefore, was probably a mere 
commonplace of the Irish and Anglo-Saxon schools” (Murphy 1956-57a: 
157, note 4). While Murphy eloquently points out the willingness of the 
northern scholar to identify figures from native tradition with the Latin 
furia Allecto, and his familiarity with her, he did not pursue the 
widespread identifications made with parallel Greek and Latin figures in 
the wider narrative literature. 


The Morrigan in Translations of Latin Texts 

One of the best ways to understand how the medieval Irish 
conceptualized the Morrigan is examine how they associated her with the 
Greek and Latin Luries, and other female divine figures, in medieval Irish 
translations of Latin narrative texts.- By comparing passages from the Irish 
texts with the corresponding Latin ones, it becomes apparent that in some 
of these stories the translator associates, or even substitutes, figures from 
his own tradition with those featured in the classical text, while in others, 
he adds Irish elements as he deems fit. These “translations” would, in most 
cases, be better termed adaptations. Lor the most part, our evidence comes 
from the manner in which the Irish redactors used the term hadh to 
classify creatures from outside native tradition. 2 

Statius' Achilleid- rather neatly fits the Irish macgmmrad(a) 'boyhood 
deeds' genre. Nonetheless, the Irish text was re-worked to fit the Irish 
template even better; two versions are extant. The Badb appears once, at 
the end of the text, in a poem. After Achilles has begun to assemble his 


fleet and has returned to his home city, Larissa, Proteus performs a 
prophetic poem as the people rejoice: 

Anocht is subaigh na slauigh 
im Larisa o lanbuaidh, 
on 16 ro samaigh mac Peil 
co n beodais ina traig fein. 

Bidh tiudbha do lucht na Trae, 
bud tiudba do cectar n-ae, 
bud tiudhbha do lfn bus lfa, 
do tsluagh Eorptha 7 Aissia. 

Bidh fordherga a feda fuil, 

bid imda oig ican guin, 

con-goirfea Badhb tar gach port, 

m ba 'marach, m ba 'nocht (6 hAodha 1979: 124). 

Tonight is the pleasure of the hosts around Larissa on account of full 
victory, since the day Peleus' son vigorously set up [camp] on his own 
shore. 

It will be death for the people of Troy, it will be the end for each of them, 
it will be death for a multitude, for the host of Europe and Asia. 

Their spears of gore will be bloodstained, many young warriors will be at 
the butchery. Badb will cry out over every shore. It will not be tomorrow, 
it will not be tonight. 

The Badb has no parallel in Statius. The Irish translator has added what he 
clearly deems an appropriate element from his own tradition: an 
appearance of the Badb betokening terrible slaughter. We have seen the 
same behavior often before. As with many of the appearances of the Badb 
in native literature, here she is associated with noise. This appearance is 
reminiscent of a functionally similar one in Cath Maighe Lena. In the 
thick of the fray, combatants hear the “moans of the hopping grey 
vociferous badba'’ (Curry 1855: 128). In the Achilleid, a most “Irish” of 
foreign stories, a familiar element has been added, as if made to order for 
the argument developed above, presumably to make the text even more 
familiar. 

The Badb appears once in each of the two available versions of Togail 
Troi ,-in passages which have no precedent in the Latin. These two Irish 
“translations” of De Excidio Troiae Historia differ widely, with the Badb 
appearing in markedly different places. In the Trinity H.2.17 recension, 
during the description of fallen Troy, she “bellows and roars above” the 


ruined city: 

Ni rabi cumsanadh ann, tra, co find na matne for indriud 7 orcain na 
cathrach. Roloiscedd an chathir coraibe trfa chorthair tenedh 7 fo smuit 
dethcha. Roburestar 7 robecestar Badb uasv. Rogairset demna aeoir uasv 
chind, ar rop aitt leo martad mar sin do thabhairt for shil n-Adhaim, fobith 
rop formach muinntire doib sin (Stokes 1884: 59). 

The sack and massacre of the city did not cease until the white of morning. 
The city was consumed, so that there was a conflagration through it, and 
[it was] under a haze of smoke. Badb bellowed and roared above it. 
Demons of the air cried out above it, for it pleased them that slaughter was 
thus conferred upon Adam's seed, because that was an increase of their 
household. 

Once again, the Badb's appearance is noisy, as in the native literature, and 
once again, she figures in the description of a terrible destruction. As we 
have seen in Chapter Two, in a passage in the version of Togail Troi from 
the Book of Leinster the Badb (actually, multiple badba) appear as the 
Trojans and Greeks muster against each other. Immediately before they 
engage for the first time: 

Is and sin ra chomaicsigsetar na catha da cede, cora dassed impu dib 
lrnaib. cora eirgetar a n-eoin gaile osa n-analaib. cora chomthocbaiset a 
Iona laith osa cleithib. ra fiuchud na ferggi ffrgarbi. Atractatar badba bana 
bellethna osa cennaib. ri scdiud a seel. 7 ri innisin a n-echt fon nAsia 7 fon 
Eoraib (Best and O'Brien 1965: 1107, lines 32507-11). 

Then the battalions approached each other, and fury settled upon the two 
hosts. Their birds of valor ascended on their breath and their warrior's 
blackbirds rose above the crowns of their heads, and [their] harsh wrath 
seethed. White, broad-mouthed badba rose above their heads in order to 
scatter tidings of them and tell their deeds throughout Asia and Europe 

This text has had much to say about “birds of valor” rising, “wrath 
boiling,” and other specifically Irish elements of description (Myrick 
1991: 149-53).- However, this is the only appearance of badba. As in 
numerous Irish texts previously discussed, the Badb noisily appears before 
a great battle. As discussed in earlier chapters, the badba appear to spread 
news of the glorious battle. Since this passage has no parallel in the Latin 
text, we may infer that this description of the Badb's function, unattested 
elsewhere, is from Irish tradition, rather than a borrowing from Latin 
tradition. 

In contrast to her single appearances in each of the medieval Irish 
translations of classical texts examined so far, the Badb appears multiple 


times in Cath Catharda “The Civil War,” a translation of the first seven 
books of Lucan's Pharsalia. Here, at least some of her appearances have 
precedents in the original. The first appearance of the Badb occurs in the 
section known as Dearbairdi in Catha Catharda “The Sure Signs of the 
Civil War” which recounts the terrible signs of the war, many of them 
supernatural: 

Atcithea in badb catha gach n-aidhchi, 7 a haithin[n]i giuig for derglassad 
ina laimh 7 a trillsi natharda nemidi ic dresechtaigh immo cend ic aslach in 
catha for na Romanchaibh (Stokes 1909: 70). 

The Badb of battle was seen each night, her pine firebrand flaming red in 
her hand and her serpentine, venomous locks rustling around her head, 
urging the Romans to battle. 

This passage renders the following section from the Latin: 

From the fields nearest the outside walls the inhabitants fled in all 
directions; for the giant figure of a Fury stalked round the city, shaking her 
hissing hair and a pine-tree whose flaming crest she held downwards. 

Such was the Fury that maddened Agave at Thebes or launched the bolts 
of fierce Lycurgus; and such was Megaera, when, as the minister of Juno's 
cruelty, she terrified Hercules, though he had seen Hell already (Lucan, 
Pharsalia 1.572-74). 

There is a fairly close match between the Latin and Irish passages. Badb 
catha here translates Erinys, the Greek word for “Fury.” The description 
of the creature in the Irish text is presumably not far off from the image of 
the Badb. One contrast between the two texts is apparent. The Irish 
explicitly notes that the Badb incites the Romans to battle, once again 
carrying out one of her usual duties, while the Latin text emphasizes the 
madness and terror she engenders. 

The Irish had a specialized word for translating juria and words formed 
from it. In the same text Erictho, the witch of Thessaly, calls upon the 
“honorable and mighty folk of hell.” Among these are tri dasactaide ifirn, 
edon, Alecto 7 Dissipone 7 Megaera “the three Furies of hell, that is, 
Alecto and Tisiphone and Megaera” (Stokes 1909: 312-13). Here, 
Eumenides is rendered “dasactaide,”" not “badb.” The use of badb 
elsewhere in the texts to refer to the Roman figures should therefore be 
considered a deliberate application by the medieval author, and not the 
desperate use of the only Irish word “close enough” to the Latin to do the 
job. 

As they often do in native Irish narrative, badba appear the night before 
Cath mor Muige na Tesaili “The Great Battle of the Plain of Thessaly,” 
the central engagement recounted in the text, after Erictho's prophecy of 


battle rout: 


Ra garbh-gortgholgrechaig na ngelt ocus na ngribh n-ingnech, na n- 
ammaite ocus na urtrach ocus na mbadb mbelderg ... nir' leicced lochad 
no tathm no tinnabrad d'oenduine i cechtar na da morloggport airet batar 
na hammaiti for an abairt sin ina timcell (Stokes 1909: 326). 

On account of the rough, bitter wailing [and] screeching of the madmen, 
and the clawed griffins, the hags and the spectres and the red-mouthed 
badba neither a nap nor rest nor sleep was allowed to a single person in 
each of the two great encampments while the hags were doing that around 
them. 

Both its placement in the text and the set piece itself are reminiscent of 
Breslech Maige Muirthemne in the Tain Bo Cualinge, as well as numerous 
passages within TBC in which the morrigna, particularly Nemain, spread 
terror and sleeplessness. This scene is clearly of Irish provenance, since 
there is no parallel to this passage in Lucan. 

The final appearance of the Badb in Cath Catharda occurs in a simile 
describing Caesar inciting his troops in the same battle. The passage 
occurs in both the Latin and the Irish, and changes but little in the 
translation: 

Is annsin ro gab Cesair dano for toccbail a gnim rigda os aird isin cath 
o'tconnairc a fedmanna cathha for each. Ro lin bruth 7 brigh, 7 faelsscadh 
7 dasacht 7 confadh 7 mire menman 7 aiccentae e o'tconnairc in cath ic a 
congbhail ina agaid, cona bai a samail acht amail innister in Badhbh catha 
do beith cona sraighlibh fuilidhibh ina laim i timcill na cath ic aslach inn 
imairicc for na slogaib (Stokes 1909: 434). 

Then, after he looked after everyone's battle-duties, Caesar began to 
display his royal deeds in the battle. Heat and vigor, eagerness and fury 
and rage and frenzy of mind and spirit permeated him when he saw the 
battle maintained against him, so that there was no one like him but the 
Badb of battle, who is around the battle with scourges in her hand, 
inducing the hosts to conflict. 

He visits the corpses that sprawl on the wide plain; with his own hand he 
staunches the wound that would otherwise pour out all the blood of many 
a man. Wherever he moves, like Bellona brandishing her bloody scourge, 
or like Mars urging on the Bistones, when with fierce blows he lashes on 
his steeds terrified by the aegis of Pallas.. .(Lucan Pharsalia VII.568). 

Here, the Badb is equated with the Roman Bellona. While the Morngan 
incites troops within the Irish tradition, she is not depicted using the 



scourge associated with Bellona. But such an instrument may simply be 
implicit. 

In a single text, in badb has been used to denote Erinys and Bellona, 
but not Allecto, Tisiphone, and Megaera, despite their identification as 
badba elsewhere. Additionally, the Badb has appeared in passages with no 
parallel in the Latin text, doing things that are particularly characteristic of 
her. The activities of badba within this text, including incitement to battle 
and terrorizing hosts with noise, are consistent with native Irish texts. The 
main divergences are in the details given in the translation, such as the 
description of attributes such as a torch, hair of serpents, and a scourge. 
These attributes are all included in the Latin original. Since the figures in 
the native Irish texts are never described as thoroughly as are those who 
appear in this translation, we cannot know whether some of these 
attributes may have been shared by the Morrigan and her sisters. All that 
can be said with certainty is that the Irish translator did not find it 
inappropriate to give the Badb these attributes. 

Not only were texts about of Troy and of the Roman Civil War 
translated into Irish, but the story of Thebes was as well. The final 
translation to be considered here, Togail na Tebe 'The Destruction of 
Thebes', a translation of the Thebaid of Statius, counts a Fury, Tisiphone, 
as one of its major players. The first use of badb- in the text occurs in a 
description of Tisiphone given immediately before the sons of Oedipus 
fight. Her appearance brings terror to the hosts of hell, and as she goes to 
Thebes, the earth too knows terror: 

Co ragabastair grain 7 ecla adbul iat ic faicsin a dreichi deamnaige 
duaibsigi na baidbi bruthmaire belldeirgi sin.. .Et o dariacht, tanic 
fordorchud dar dreich talman uile amal aidchi corgab uaman 7 imecla 
lucht na crich 7 na cendadach rempi; 7 tanic-si ar sin isin sligid suaichnid 
saineamail ar fanglendtaib slebemail co toracht co Teib. Is andsin 
roeirgedar cet nathrach neimneach naimdidi com m[b]eandaib 7 birinib 
ima cend.. .Is and roeirig 7 rochraith in nathraig nemnig robai ina laim 
arna sluagaib, cu clos a fogar 7 a breasmaidm ua cheathar airdib na 
Grecci...(Calder 1922: 12). 

Horror and great dread gripped them [the creatures from hell] as they saw 
the diabolical, forbidding countenance of that raging, red-mouthed 
Badb.. .And after she had come, darkness, like night, came over all the 
face of the earth, so that fear and deep dread seized the people of the 
district and the territory before her; and after that she came along the well- 
known, excellent road amid sloping valleys until she arrived at Thebes. 
Then a hundred venomous, spiteful horned serpents with stingers rose up 
around her head.. .Then she arose and brandished the venomous snake 
which was in her hand at the hosts, so that its sound and its crash were 


heard throughout the four quarters of Greece... 

The corresponding passage from the Thebaid reads: 

So prayed he, and the cruel goddess turned her grim visage to heaven. By 
chance she sat beside dismal Cocytus, and had loosed the snakes from her 
head and suffered them to lap the sulphurous waters. Straightway, faster 
than fire of Jove or falling stars she leapt up from the gloomy bank: the 
crowd of phantoms gives way before her, fearing to meet their queen.. .A 
hundred homed snakes erect shaded her face, the thronging terror of her 
awful hear; deep within her sunken eyes there glows a light of iron hue, as 
when Atracian spells make travailing Phoebe redden through the clouds; 
suffused with venom, her skin distends and swells with corruption; a fiery 
vapour issues from her evil mouth, bringing upon mankind thirst 
unquenchable and sickness and famine and universal death. From her 
shoulders falls a stark and grisly robe, whose dark fastenings meet upon 
her breast: Atropos and Proserpine herself fasten her this garb anew. Then 
both her hands are shaken in wrath, the one gleaming with a funeral torch, 
the other lashing the air with a live water-snake. She halted, where the 
sheer heights of vast Cithaeron rise to meet the sky, and sent forth from 
her green locks fierce repeated hisses, a signal to the land, where upon the 
whole shore of the Achaean gulf and the realm of Pelops echoed far and 
wide (Statius Thebaid 1.88-117 [Trans. Mozley]). 

While the the text describes the Fury far more completely than any of the 
morrigna are described anywhere within Irish tradition, her overall 
appearance is evocative of the Morrfgan's proclivity for frightening hosts 
before a battle, particularly in her Nemain aspect. Tisiphone seems to be 
frightening both sides of the conflict, a behavior not attested within Irish 
tradition, but intrinsic to the action of this text. The Irish follows the 
substance of the Latin with one notable exception. In the Irish text, the 
terrible noises emanate from the snake in the Fury's hand, but in the Latin, 
the snakes she has for hair make the terrible noise.- Again, although Irish 
tradition does not contain these details, the Irish translator considered it 
appropriate to use the term badb to refer to the Fury. 

What seems to be the next appearance of Tisiphone is quite similar, this 
time affecting the cities of both the Thebans and the Greeks: 

Et ergid in badb catha cosnamach 7 rochraithistair aithindeda adanta 
uruada uas cathrachaibh na nGrec 7 na Tiauanda. Rogair 7 rorrain uas na 
longportaib lethna lanfata cora-gabsadar buidne bruthmara 7 trenfhir 
talchara a n-armu aithgera ri tenta tindeanais na baidbi beldergi sin (Calder 
1922: 86). 

The Badb of battle arose and brandished blazing, terrible firebrands over 


the cities of the Greeks and Thebans. She cried out and spread terror over 
the wide, extremely long camps so that ardent companies and ruthless, 
strong men laid hold of their very sharp weapons because that red¬ 
mouthed Badb urged them to hurry. 

While Tisiphone brought about fear in the earlier passage by brandishing a 
snake, here the badb uses torches, a prop which calls to mind one of the 
elements of Cu Chulainn's riastrad, the “torches of the Badb.” Strangely, 
although the Irish implies that this badb is Tisiphone, in the Latin we 
instead find Bellona: 

Thrice had Phoebus loosened stark winter with the Zephyrs, and was 
constraining the scanty day to move in its vernal path with a longer course, 
when counselings yielded to the shock of fate, and pitiful war was given at 
last an ample field. First from the Larissaean height Bellona displayed her 
ruddy torch, and with right arm drove the spear-shaft whirling; hissing, it 
flew through the clear heaven, and stood fixed on the high rampart of 
Aonian Dirce. Then in the camp she goes and, mingling with the heroes 
that glittered in gold and steel, shouts like a squadron; she gives swords to 
hurrying warriors, claps their steeds and beckons gateward; the brave 
anticipate her promptings and even the timid are inspiried to short-lived 
valor (Statius Thebaid IV.1-12). 

It seems that the translator has seen fit to collapse together Tisiphone and 
Bellona. Possibly he is associating the two of them with the figures from 
native tradition, and will continue throughout the text. It is worth noting 
that, in conflating Bellona with Tisiphone under the rubric badb, the Irish 
redactor has added an element of “terror,” where only “incitement” was 
present in the original. 

The next relevant passage shows badba confusing the women of 
Lemnos. While women are never the victims of such an attack in Irish 
tradition, bringing about confusion was the role of Nemain, as noted. This 
passage includes Roman gods as well: 

Robai immorro fidnemed dorcha doimthechta inint [s]leb ua comnesa 
doib, 7 dachuadar mna insi Lemin d' iarraid [fhjrecra arna deib, 7 tangadar 
badba bellderga ichtair ifirn da mbuaidred-sum conici sin. Et rouai Uenir 
uanchumachtach 7 Enio urbadach, siur Mairt, dei in chatha, ac furail uilc 
arnamnaib sin. (Calder 1922: 120). 

Now, there was a gloomy, impassable sacred wood on the mountain next 
to them, and the women of the island of Lemnos went to seek a response 
from the gods. The red-mouthed badba of the nadir of hell had previously 
come to confuse them. And the powerful queen Venus and Enyo, sister of 
Mars, god of war, were urging those women to evil. 



.. .they pledged their solemn word, and thou wast witness, Martian Enyo, 
and thou, Ceres of the underworld, and the Stygian goddesses, unclosing 
Acheron, came in anticipation of their prayers; but unseen among them 
everywhere was Venus, Venus armed, Venus kindling wrath (Statius 
Thebaid V. 155-59). 

There is no element of confusion- in the Latin, a detail which may have 
been added to the Irish from the association with native tradition. 

In the next two relevant portions of the text badba incite the 
participants to battle. In the first, the badba work with other terrible 
creatures both to raise the hatred of the warriors in each camp against the 
other and to terrify them: 

Robui tra do met a n-ecla na ba tairsi leo din na daingen do roibi accu 
isinn aidchi sin. Cid tra acht roscailid badba buaidirthi belderga, 7 demna 
aduathmara ifirn ua cheachtar in da sluag isinn aidchi sin do commorad 
uilc 7 anindi chaich dib re chele (Calder 1922: 174-75). 

Indeed, their fear was so great that they were not assured by the protection 
or stronghold which they had that night. Indeed, the red-mouthed 
tormented badba and the abominable demons of hell were dispersed 
throughout both of the two hosts that night, in order to magnify the evil 
and the anger of each of them against the other. 

Here badb corresponds with Tisiphone as well as two personifications of 
abstract concepts, Rumor and Fear, the translator collapsing all three 
figures together. Statius' original reads: 

What words could portray the consternation of Thebes? In the face of 
war's impending doom dark night racks her with sleepless terror and 
threatenes her with the coming day. Men hurry thither and thither on the 
walls; in that awful panic nought seems guarded or secure enough, no 
strength is in Amphion's fortress. Rumour annouces other foes on every 
side, and Fear yet more and mightier; yonder they see the Inachian tents 
and foreign watchfires in their own native hills, some pray and entreat the 
gods, others exhort their weapons of war and battle-steeds, others weeping 
embrace the heart they love and pitiously appoint their pyres and funeral 
honours for the morrow. If their eyes are closed in brief slumber, they are 
waging war; distraught, they now sicken of life, now prize delay; they 
pray for the light, yet fear its coming. Tisiphone, shaking her twin 
serpents, goes rioting through either camp; brother against brother she 
inflames and against both their sire: aroused he wanders far from his secret 
cell, and implores the Furies and prays for his lost eyes once more (Statius 
Thebaid VII.451-69). 


The actions we see in the Irish version are yet again strongly reminiscent 
of the actions of the Monigan in the Tain, most particularly where she sets 
the two sides against each other the night before battle (O'Rahilly 1967: 
127,263; 1976: 117,229-30). 

Similarly the badba, rather than setting both sides against each other, 
incite the Thebans against the Greeks, much as the Morrfgan incites the 
Ulstermen, Lug, and the Tuatha De Danann. Once again, Tisiphone has 
been merged with Bellona. Both the Irish and the Latin include the 
incitement motif, but the Irish omits the description of the Fury's hair of 
snakes, perhaps testifying to discomfort with the anguine detail: 

Et o thairnig sin, roerigetar badba belderga bruthmara 7 irdemna 
aduathmara ichtair ifirn co cathraig na Tiabanda da aslach 7 da furail form 
comergi d' indsaigid na nGrec. Et is bee na rosrainit ass a sludraigib tigi na 
Tebi re trethan 7 re tindscedul na Tiabanda andsin a[c] comergi i nn- 
oenfecht dar secht ndoirrsib delithi arda uraibni na cathrach comdaingni 
gresacht na mbadb mbuaidirthi sin oru (Calder 1922: 194). 

And after that, red-mouthed, raging badba and abominable demons of the 
depths of hell rose up to the city of the Thebans in order to incite them and 
urge them to rise up together against the Greeks. Few were the houses of 
Thebes that were not thrown off their foundations by the uproar and outset 
of the Thebans there as they rose up together all at once through seven 
pleasing, high, doors of the strong city on account of the incitement of 
those tormented badba. 

Such things were happening among the Greeks, when already yonder the 
martial horns were heard, and the blare of bronze drew fierce swords from 
their sheaths. From Teumesus' height Tisiphone sends her shrill cry, and 
shakes her locks, and with their hissing adds a sharpness to the trumpets' 
note; drunken Cithaeron and the towers that followed a far different music 
listen in amaze to the unwonted din. Already Bellona is beating at the 
trembling gates and the armed portals, already by many a doorway Thebes 
is emptying fast (Statius Thebaid VIII.342-49). 


The account of the battle itself features one of the morrigna, as yet 
absent from the translations, although the Roman goddess she glosses 
appeared earlier in this text: 

.. .rothennsad curaid croda in catha cechtarda amuich i cend aroili, amal na 
comraictis riam re mi sin. Ba he tresi 7 tenni roimir each bar a chelit dib 
isinn uair sin, so roerig eturru in be neit badba buaidirthi .i. Enio, sius 
Mairt .i. dei in chatha (Calder 1922: 208). 



.. .the valiant heroes on both sides of the battle pressed toward each other, 
as if they have never joined [battle] before that. So strong and severe was 
the attack each made upon his fellow at that time that the warlike, 
tormented Be Neit, that is, Enyo, sister of Mars, god of war, arose between 
them. 

While these things were happening in Thebes, Enyo, afire with torch 
fresh-charged and other serpents, was restoring the fight (Statius Thebaid 
VIII.655-56). 

Be Neit is identified with Enyo, sister of Mars. Rather than appearing in 
order to get humans to fight, or to affect their fighting, in the Irish text she 
seems to be produced by the very battle, a detail the translator has added. 
No such cause is ever assigned to any of the Monigan's appearances in the 
native texts. But it is in keeping with, and perhaps supports, the 
association made in Chapter Three between the Morrfgan, the Ion laith and 
en gaile, and the frightful creatures which accompany Cu Chulainn in 
battle. 

The next appearance of the badb in this text comes in a context not 
directly paralleled in Irish tradition. Tisiphone, referred to throughout the 
passage as a badb, goes to Hippomedon disguised as a Greek. Although 
this passage follows the original closely, and is far more suggestive of the 
actions of Athena in the Iliad than of the Morrfgan, Tisiphone is again 
designated a badb, despite the availability of other words. Moreover, 
Tisiphone's object is to incite Hippomedon to return to the conflict, which 
he does. Furthermore, although the Morrfgan never takes the shape of a 
male warrior, the dia soach 'shape-shifting goddess' does appear in a 
number of guises, and fools Cu Chulainn by her appearance several times, 
in corvine, anguilline, bovine and lupine forms as well those of as women 
of various descriptions. 

Ba hingnad re hlpamedon in ecla 7 inn uromuin rogob e re guth na baidbi, 
7 si a richt Alis gaiscedaig (Calder 1922: 222). 

Hippomedon marveled at the fear and the apprehension which pecked at 
him at the badb 's voice; she was in the shape of heroic Halys. 

But, mindful of the Elysian monarch, and recounting the crimes of 
Tydeus, impious Tisiphone craftily draws nigh to the middle of the field: 
the armies felt her presence, and horses and men alike were seized by a 
sudden sweat, although, laying aside her wont aspect, she counterfeited 
Halys the Inachian; absent was the unhallowed torch and the scourge, 
while her locks at her command held their peace. As warrior, and with 
flattering looks and voice, she comes near to fierce Hippomedon, yet he 



feared her countenance as she spoke, and marvelled at his fear (Statius 
Thebaid IX. 148-56). 

Ni fhitir thralpomedon cid dogenad de sin, 7 roathgres in badb sin he, 7 
adbert ris.. .7 tanic i nndiaid na baidbi, 7 si i richt Alis, cein no co 
ndeachaid uad ina richt fein hi (Calder 1922: 224). 

Hippomedon did not know what he should do about that, and that badb 
incited him again, and said to him.. .and he came after the badb — she was 
in Halys' shape — until, in her own form, she went away from him. 

Then following the impetuous footsteps of the relentleses goddess he 
rushes here and there in aimless, pathless course, till the wicked Fury, 
casting her shield behind her, vanishes darkly from his sight, and snakes 
innumerable break forth from her helmet (Statius Thebaid IX. 171-74) 

Although the Monigan never appears as anyone's comrade-at-arms, the 
substance of this passage is in keeping with our model. Tisiphone urges a 
warrior to battle, previously having changed shape in order to trick him. 

Again, the Irish deletes the description of the Fury found in the Latin, 
which directly states that while she is in disguise she carries neither her 
torch nor her scourge, and her wild hair is tamed. Upon her departure, the 
Irish merely says that deachaid uad ina richt fein hi “she went from him in 
her own shape” (Calder 1922: 225), while the Latin is far more detailed. 
The Irish translator may simply be weeding out verbiage, or this lack of 
detail may show his discomfort with some of those details. 

The rest of the “badb” references in Togail na Tebe all have to do with 
the urging of the forces to battle. First, Tisiphone, called a badb, incites 
the brothers Eteocles and Polynices against each other: 

Is andsin roerig an badb gra[n]na geranach thindesnach thuasanach .i. 
Tisipone, a hichtar ifirn, do thendad 7 do thinninus na da derbrathar sin a 
cend aroili (Calder 1922: 278). 

Then the repulsive, querulous, violent, pursuing badb, that is, Tisiphone 
from the nadir of hell, arose, in order to urge and incite those two brothers 
against each other. 

And now Tisiphone, having wrought her crimes and weary of the 
bloodshed of two peoples, seeks to conclude the fight with the brothers' 
conflict; nor trusts she her own strength for so dire a fray, unless she can 
rouse from her infernal abode her companion Megaera and her kindred 
snakes to battle (Statius Thebaid XI.51-61). 


Et gid ead robuaidir an badb sin Polinices coma ferr leis cath 7 congal 



d'fagbail isinn uair sin ina rigi 7 flaithius ar an Teib tondglas cona tuathaib 
togaidi (Calder 1922: 278).- 

Yet that baclb confused Polynices, so that he preferred at that time to seek 
battle and conflict to kingship and sovereignty over green-earthed Thebes 
with its select tribes. 

Tisiphone, called a badb, incites the brothers Eteocles and Polynices 
against each other. She enlists her sister Megaera to help with Polynices. 
Megaera then goes to Polynices in the shape of his wife, recalling Badb 
daughter of Calatin's disguise as Niam in Aided Con Culainn, a ruse which 
likewise hastened the combatant to battle: 

.. .nir-an-sam aigi, uair dobai an bodb aga buadread .i. Megera, 7 is ed 
aderid ris: “Na fuirig, a gilla,” ar si, “7 ata do brathair Eitiocles agad 
tograim 7 ag tindinus do comrag 7 comlann rit.” Is andsin immorro doerig 
Polinices co trice tindesnach... (Calder 1922: 280). 

.. .he did not stay with her [Adrastus], for the badb — that is, Megaera — 
was confusing him. This is what she said to him: “Do not tarry, boy,” she 
said, “your brother Eteocles is pursuing you and hastening to conflict and 
battle with you.” Then, indeed, Polynices arose urgently and hurriedly... 

Meanwhile the daughter of Erebus hastes on the track of Polynices 
through the Argolic cohorts, and finds him even at the gate uncertain 
whether to avoid so many horrors by death or flight (Statius Thebaid 
XI. 136-39). 

As the two brothers meet in battle, the two sisters settle on their arms and 
horses: 

Et o raindsaigset na hairsida sin ar aroili, roeirgedar amaidi 
duaibsechdemnacha fora n-armaib 7 fora n-ehaib .i. Tisiphoine ag tindenus 
Eitiocleis 7 Megera ag trengresacht Poiliniceis. Racrith an be Neid a 
heiteda crithrechta comlasta aca comgresacht, comdais lasracha lanmora 
taidleah na n-arm aga n-urnochtad agna curadaib dochum araili isinn uair 
sin...(Calder 1922: 286). 

When those veterans approached each other, black, demonic hags rose up 
upon their arms and their horses, that is, Tisiphone hurried Eteocles along, 
and Megaera strongly urged Polynices. Be Neit shook her sparkling, 
blazing raiment as she incited them together, so that the glimmer of the 
weapons unsheathed by the heroes against each other at that time became 
very great flames... 


Similarly, in a poem from Cath Muighe Rath, the Morrfgan hovers “over 
the points of their [the warriors'] weapons and shields” (O'Donovan 1842: 
197; cf. Mac Craith 1929:1.100). The Irish treats the two Furies and Be 
Neit as three separate beings, yet in the Latin, only Furies are present, 
since even the gods of battle have fled the field: 

And now at the Furies' impulse, they dash forward to the dusty plain, each 
goaded and inspired by his companion. These guide the reins themselves, 
and arrange the trappings and the shining arms, and entwine their snakes 
amid the horses' manes.. .thrice from the regions of gloom thundered their 
impatient monarch and shook the depths of eath, and even the deities of 
battle fled; renowned Virtue was nowhere seen, Bellona put out her 
torches, Mars drove afar his affrighted chariot, and the Maid shrank away 
with her fierce Gorgon-head, and into their places came the Stygian sisters 
(Statius ThebaidX 1.403-15). 

Either the Irish departs from the Latin here, featuring three different 
beings, or “Be Neit” (previously identified with Enyo) is used to signify 
Tisiphone, who carries out two jobs at once. Perhaps the translator has 
equated the Latin system, which includes in this text two Furies, Bellona, 
and Enyo, with a tradition with which he is well acquainted, using baclb or 
Be Neit as he deems appropriate. The translator seems unclear on the 
divisions between Tisiphone and Bellona, and perhaps between them and 
Enyo as well. He also designates Tisiphone a “Badb” in some places and 
multiple badba in others. A range of Roman figures has been replaced not 
with a single Irish figure, but with a set of related ones, a practice familiar 
from native narratives dealing with the Morrfgan. 

In Togail na Tebe, the badba, be they Tisiphone, Megaera, Bellona, or 
Enyo, have behaved much as do the morrigna in Irish literary tradition. In 
this particular texts, they have been particularly busy inciting troops to 
battle, but they carry out other activities characteristic of the Morrfgan as 
well. They bring about terror, confusion and sleeplessness. They stir up 
troops against each other, and they change shape in order to trick mortals. 
Furthermore, the apparent production of Be Neit from the battle itself 
lends support to the hypothesis that Irish battle fury is a symbiosis of the 
warrior and the Morrfgan. 

Clearly, the medieval Irish translators tailored classical texts to fit their 
own literary tradition, and the way in which they tailored them gives us a 
view of the Morrfgan that matches the one we have discussed in earlier 
chapters. Noise is prevalent throughout the badba 's appearances in these 
texts, except when they are in disguise. Their activities cover both the 
negative and positive aspects of medieval Irish “war.” They spread terror, 
confusion, and sleeplessness and betoken terrible slaughter, yet they also 
incite warriors to battle and spread the fame of their valor. The translations 
also add to our knowledge of the Morrfgan's attributes. The translators had 



no trouble giving badba torches, scourges, and serpents. They also gave 
them snakes for hair where the Latin called for it, but less willingly, often 
deleting this detail from their translations. Although it is impossible to 
know whether Irish tradition gave the Mom'gan torches, scourges or 
serpents, we can use their willingness to give her classical counterparts 
these attributes to strengthen hints that are present in the Irish texts. 


The Furies in Native Tradition 

Not only did the medieval Irish literati use the Morrfgan to interpret 
Greek and Roman deities but the opposite process also took place. The 
Roman Furies and the Morrfgan appear in a set of two stories composed in 
Irish, Fleadh Duin na n-Gedh 'The Banquet of Dun na n-Gedh' and Cadi 
Muighe Radi 'The Battle of Magh Rath'.- The battle took place in 637 
A.D., but the tale dates to the end of the twelfth century (O'Donovan 1842: 
ix). 

In Fleadh Duin na n-Gedh 'The Banquet of Dun na n-Gedh', after 
Congal Claen, king of Ulster, has received a goose egg on a golden plate 
which then turns into a hen's egg on a wooden plate. After he is informed 
what an indignity this is, he loses his temper, to say the least. We are told 
this is Tisiphone's fault: 

Ro ling dasacht 7 mire menman a Congal fri haithesc in oclaig sin 7 ro 
ling in fuir demnach .i. Tesiphone a cumgaise a chride do chumniugad 
cech drochchomairli 6. Roerig didiu ina sheasam 7 ro gab a gaiscead fair 7 
ro erig a bruth mrled 7 a en gaile for foluamain uasa 7 nf tharat aichne for 
charait na for nemcharait in tan sin amail ropa dual do ona sheanathair .i. 6 
Chonall Cemach mac Amairgin (Lehmann 1964: 9-10). 

Fury and mental frenzy sprung out of Congal on account of the message of 
this young man, and the demon Fury, Tisiphone, leaped into the opinion of 
his heart to remind him of every evil counsel. Then he stood up, took up 
his arms, and his warrior's heat arose and his bird of valour hovered above 
him. 12 He did not recognize either friend nor foe at that time, as was 
natural for him on account of his ancestor Conall Cernach, son of 
Amergin. 

Tisiphone's entry “into the opinion of his heart” brings on Congal's heroic 
fury and bird of valour. War follows. This entry of a supernatural being 
into a warrior king, rousing him to battle frenzy, is strikingly reminiscent 
of what I have proposed happens between the Morrfgan and Cu Chulainn: 
she enters into him as a spirit of fury and brings about his riastrad. 

During the hosting of Cadi Muige Radi “The Battle of Magh Rath,” not 
only do we we hear of Tisiphone, but also of her two sisters: 


Cid cia ar ar cuirestar ceist in catha, ni he aird-rig Ulad do bi co dubach, 
na co beg-menmnach, re bruinne na bresligi bratha sin; uair ba dimain d'a 
draithib derb faistine demin do demun do, ocus nil* tharba do thailgennaib 
triall a thegaisc; ar ba comrad re carraic d'a chairdib comairli do Congal, re 
h-aslach na n-amaidead n-ifernaidi ag furail a aimlesa air; uair nfr treicset 
na tri h-uire urbadacha, ifernaidi eisium o uair a thuismid co trath a thiugh- 
ba, .i. Eleacto, ocus Megera, ocus Tesiphone, conad h-e a siabrad ocus a 
saeb-forcetul sin fadera do-sum duscad cacha droch-dala, ocus imrad each 
a iomarbhais, ocus forbad cacha ffr-uilc; uair is ann ro-thaigestar in uir 
indledhech, esidan, aidgill Electo ar art-lar cleib ocus craide Congail, ic 
maidem each miruin, ocus ic fiugrad each ffr-uilc. Ocus din in mairg 
miscnech, mfrunach, mallachtnach Megera do chosain a calad-phort 
comnaidi ar cert-lar charbait Congail, ic tagra a taiblib a thengad, ocus ic 
buadnaisi a bunnsachaib a briathar; ocus din in chenn cleasach, choraidec, 
chonntrachta, thromda, thurrachtach, thuaith-ebrach Tesifone tarraid sein 
ard-chomus airechais ar cuig cedfadaib comlana corparda Congail, comdfs 
comdfcra sein re forbad cacha fir-uilc. Gur ub tres na h-uirib ifernaidi sin 
tuicther na tri pecadha pudracha aimsiges each aen, .i. scrudud, ocus 
imradud ocus gnim, feib asbert Fothud na Canoine: 

Electo sgrudur each col, 

Megera fri h-imradud, 

Tesifone fein co fir 
cuireas each cair i corp-gnfm. 

Conad he a n-arlach ocus a n-impide-sein air-sim fa dera do gan chomairli 
a charat do chuimniugadh, ocus is iat fa dera do beith do meseda, 
michellid itir Ulltaib ocus allmarchaib adaig Mairti re maidm catha Muigi 
ruad-linntig Rath, co tainic trath suain ocus sam-chodulta do na sluagaib 
(O'Donovan 1842: 166-68). 

Whoever was apprehensive of the battle, it was not the high king of Ulster 
that was mournful or dispirited at the approach of that final defeat. It was 
fruitless for his druids to perform true prophecy for him, and it was not 
profitable for the clergy to attempt to instruct him, and it was like talking 
to a rock for his friends to advise Congal, on account of the temptations of 
the infernal hags who enjoined mischief upon him. For the three baneful, 
infernal Furies, Electo, Megaera and Tisiphone, had not abandoned him 
from the hour of his birth until his dying day. Their bewitchment and their 
false instruction induced him to stir up every evil matter, consider each 
conflict, and complete every true evil, for the plotting, impure, treacherous 
Fury Electo came into the noble center of the bosom and heart of Congal, 
to suggest every bad intention and prefigure each true evil. And the 
woeful, malicious, hateful Megaera placed her dwelling-port in the exact 
center of Congal's mouth, remonstrating from the battlements of his 
tongue, and menacing with the javelins of her words. And the wiley, 
contentious, troublesome, calamitous, sorcerous Tisiphone attained control 



over all of Congal's five corporeal senses, so that they were diligent to 
complete each true evil. By these three infernal Furies is understood the 
three sins which maliciously assail everyone, that is, thought, report and 
deed, as Fothad na Caoine said: 

Electo devises every sin, 

Megaera discusses it, 

Tisiphone — herself truly — 

Sows each sin [to bring about] bodily action. 

And it was their advice and their entreaty upon him that caused him not to 
remember the admonition of his friends. And they caused him to be 
bewildered, senseless, between the Ulstermen and foreigners, on the 
Tuesday night before the loss of the battle of red-pooled Mag Rath, until 
the time of sleep and gentle slumber came for the hosts. 

The Furies are credited with stirring up Congal (the villain-protagonist of 
this tale), just as the Momgan stirs up warriors. However, the actions of 
the Furies are presented here in an entirely negative light. Later, when the 
Momgan incites warriors, the tone is more neutral. Before battle joins, 
Dubhdiadh the druid views the opposition. As he describes Domnall, 
Congal's foe, he says: 

Fuil os a chind ag eigmig, 

caillech lorn, luath ag leimnig 

6 eannaib a n-arm sa sciath, 

is i in Morrigu mong-lfath (O'Donovan 1842: 198). 

Over his head, shrieking, 

Is a naked hag, leaping quickly 

Over the points of their weapons and shields. 

She is the grey-haired- Momgan. 

Although Congal Claen is the tale's protagonist, Domnall will be the 
victor, and his victory is in part prefigured by the presence of the Momgan 
above his host. This passage is reminiscent of several noted in the previous 
chapter, in which the Badb appeared at a battle, awaiting slaughter. More 
importantly, it also recalls the geniti glinne hovering about Cu Chulainn as 
he goes into battle. 

Once the battle is on, the druids try to predict the winner. Their job is 
particlarly difficult because the advantage keeps moving from one side to 
the other: 

.. .co festais ca drem dib ar a toimnfed, ocus ar a tairisfed ocus toichi na n- 
gliad; ocus din ro samaigfed in Be nfth-gubach Neit a neirt-bhrfga 
(O'Donovan 1842: 240-42). 


.. .until they might learn upon which of the bands the fortune of the battle 
would descend and remain, and upon which of them battle-mourning Be 
Neit would establish her mighty power [and so gain them the victory]. 

While the Furies within Congal have been depicted as harmful, the native 
figures are lit more positively. Be Neit's inspiration determines the winner, 
and the Morrfgan is seen with the winning side just before battle joins. In 
this story the Furies are juxtaposed with comparable Irish figures. The 
Furies are associated with the doomed protagonist, and the Morrfgan and 
Be Neit with the victor. Not only did the medieval Irish consider it 
appropriate to use the native morrigna and the Latin furiae to gloss each 
other, but one redactor at least also saw fit to pit the two sets of divine 
females against each other in a single text. 

The connections drawn between the Irish Morrfgan and various 
classical goddesses in medieval Irish literature are widespread. The actions 
of the Greek and Roman goddesses, when called badba, are in the same 
range as are those of the Morrfgan. They signify terrible slaughter, terrify 
hosts, make noise, change shape, proclaim deeds of valor, and incite 
warriors to battle. The Irish translators made a set out of deities who were 
not a set (the Furies, Bellona, Enyo) to create a corollary with Irish 
tradition, in which the Morrfgan exists both as a single being and as a class 
of beings. We even see the conscious use of these relationships in Cath 
Maige Rath, in which the redactor plays native and classical forces against 
each other, so demonstrating the rich correlations among these beings 
within medieval Irish literature. 


The Morrigan and the Valkyries 

Above, we examined our model of the Morrfgan in light of, not a 
foreign tradition, but the medieval Irish understanding of a foreign 
tradition. The second part of this chapter will, finally, go beyond the 
borders of Ireland. Comparing the Morrfgan to another typologically 
parallel, and possibly related, group of supernatural females, from another 
Indo-European culture, will allow us to use our model as a tool. 
Juxtaposing the Morrfgan and the Valkyries will allow us to shed light on 
both of them, illuminating obscure details from both the medieval Irish 
and medieval Norse traditions. 

No deep insight is needed to link the Valkyries of Germanic literature 
with the Morrfgan. The first scholar to point out the similarities between 
them, C. Lottner, did so in an appendix to Hennessy's seminal article on 
the Morrfgan in Revue Celtique. Lottner's short article, and another by 
Charles Donahue written in 1941, are devoted to exploring the relationship 
between these two groups of goddesses. They are also juxtaposed by Hilda 


Ellis Davidson in a short portion of Myths and Symbols in Pagan Europe 
(1988: 92-100).- Several other scholars have placed the origins of some 
aspects of the Valkyries in Celtic context, without specifically referring to 
the Morrfgan material.- Much of the work on the relationship between 
these two groups centers on transmission, that is, just when the two 
traditions influenced each other, and the possible direction of that 
influence. But the cultures share a common heritage, and have remained in 
contact from their point of divergence to the present. Below, I will attempt 
to shed light on the confluence of these two traditions without drawing 
conclusions as to the direction or time of their influence on each other, to 
compare them, and to determine whether this relationship goes beyond the 
typological one which would naturally follow from the function of both as 
battle goddesses. 

The Valkyries are female spirits associated with Odin who appear in 
battle gear and ride on horseback, apparently through the air and over both 
land and sea.- Their names are legion.- They conduct warriors who fall in 
battle to Valhalla,- hence their name, “choosers of the slain.”- In some 
cases they appear as terrible beings who revel in the spoils and carnage of 
war,- but in others as helpful supernatural women who may aid particular 
warriors, and sometimes go so far as to marry them.- They both prophesy 
and determine the outcome of battle, both by supernatural means and by 
direct physical intervention.- 

Clearly, the Valkyries' capacities as goddesses of battle tie them to the 
Morrfgan. Does their relationship go beyond general similarity? Lottner 
raised several points of comparison over 120 years ago. First, Lottner 
noted that both the Morrfgan and the Valkyries appear in groups of three. 
However, while the medieval Irish portray the Morrfgan almost 
compulsively as a threesome, the Valkyries appear as three in the prose 
introduction of V6lundarkwi_a 'The Lay of Volund', two in Hdkonarmdl 
'The Lay of Hakon', eight in Helrei_ Brynhildar 'Brynhild's Ride to Hel', 
six in Voluspa 'The Prophecy of the Seeress', thirteen in Grimnismdl 'The 
Lay of Grfmr', and in groups of both nine and twenty-seven in Helgakvi_a 
Hjorvarpssona 'The Lay of Helgi Hjorvarthsson'.- In the end, number is 
no excuse to juxtapose them. 

However, the Morrfgan and the Valkyries do share a habit of taking on 
the shape of birds, as Lottner noted long ago (1870-72: 56). The 
Morrfgan's pervasive appearance as a crow has been established. Indeed, 
her animal form long outlasts the human in literary tradition. The 
Valkyries, too, appear regularly as swans and occasionally as corvids. For 
instance, in Vo Isunga Saga, an oskmcer 'wish maiden' (an alternative term 
for Valkyrie) delivers an apple from Odin to Rerir, father of Volsung 
himself, while in the form of a crow ( krdkuhamr ) (Byock 1990: 36; Olsen 
1906-08: 4). Later in the Volsung lineage, Aslaug, daughter of Brynhild 
and Sigurd, goes by the name Kraka 'crow' when she is given to Ragnar 


Lodbrok (Schlauch 1930: 190, 198-202, 212-14). Although Aslaug is not 
called a Valkyrie herself, she is the daughter of one, and perhaps partakes 
of her mother's nature. 

The Valkyries are further linked to the corvidiae in a more oblique 
manner in Old English. In the Exodus (Lucas 1977: 102), a raven is 
described as wcelceasiga, 'the slain-choosing one',- a compound 
transparently related to wcelcyrga, the exact cognate of ON vcilkyrja. An 
association between Valkyrie and raven is also apparent in Haraldskvce_i, 
in which the poet recounts a conversation between a Valkyrie and a raven, 
in order to tell of Harold's great deeds (Hollander 1936: 57-62; Jonsson 
1912: 22-25). Therefore, although one might wish for a more consistent 
connection of the Valkyries with crows in order to connect them with the 
Irish Morrfgan, the evidence for a crow association is strong, arguing for a 
cross-cultural link between them. 

Lottner noted in his third set of comparanda that both the Morrfgan and 
the Valkyries are strongly associated with certain heroes (1870-72: 55-6; 
cf. Steblin-Kamenskij 1982). However, these relationships are very 
different. The key examples of a Valkyrie as the special companion of a 
single hero are found in the Helgi poems in the Poetic Edda, apparently 
three multiforms of a single story. In each of these poems, a warrior 
named Helgi is associated with a Valkyrie, whom he later marries. The 
Valkyries' activities include naming Helgi, telling him about a special 
sword, and protecting him in battle on both land and sea. For his part, in 
the first poem, Helgi dies fighting a man who wants Helgi's Valkyrie wife 
Svava for himself, and in the latter two, he saves the Valkyrie Sigrun from 
an unwanted match. 

The Helgi and Sigrun story, from the second and third of the Helgi 
poems, is also told in Volsungci Saga (Olsen 1906-08: 20-24; Byock 
1990: 48-50). But another warrior/Valkyrie relationship is at the center of 
Volsunga Saga, and a group of poems in the Poetic Edda: the one 
between Sigurd and Brynhild. After Sigurd rescues Brynhild from her 
enchanted sleep, releasing her from her coat of mail, he asks her to teach 
him the way of mighty things (Olsen 1906-08: 48; Byock 1990: 67). She 
then teaches him about the runes (Olsen 1906-08: 49-54; Byock 1990: 67- 
71). After she instructs him, they pledge that they will marry, and repeat 
their oath when next they meet (Olsen 1906-08: 59-60; Byock 1990: 75). 
But Sigurd does not keep the oath, and it leads to his destruction (Olsen 
1906-08: 78-81; Byock 1990: 88-90). 

While a close association does exist between the Morrfgan and Cu 
Chulainn, main hero of the Ulster cycle, it is of a different sort from these 
Valkyrie/warrior relationships. Rather than directly helping him, as the 
Valkyries do their chosen heroes, the Morrfgan and Cu Chulainn don't get 
along. Although the Morrfgan does not have a sexual relationship with Cu 
Chulainn, or any other mortal man, she offers herself to him, but after he 


refuses her, she attacks him in the heat of battle (O'Rahilly 1976: 176- 
177). 

Cu Chulainn's relationship with Scathach, the otherworldly warrior- 
woman from whom he learns feats of arms, is strongly reminiscent of a 
Valkyrie/warrior relationship, or at least the Brynhild/Sigurd relationship 
(van Hamel 1933: 47-60; Cross and Slover 1969: 165-68). As Brynhild 
does for Sigurd, Scathach instructs Cu Chulainn, and performs a poem for 
him at their final meeting, prophesying his future (van Hamel 1933: 57-60; 
Cross and Slover 1969: 168). Cu Chulainn copulatesnot with Scathach but 
her daughter and with her greatest enemy, Affe (van Hamel 1933: 52-3, 
54-5; Cross and Slover 1969: 166-67).^ 

While the Valkyries sometimes become the lovers and even the brides 
of warriors, the Morrigan and her sisters are consistently “other,” with the 
exception of Macha in her various incarnations. As noted in Chapter 3, 
Macha does “marry” a mortal, the widower Crunniuc. But rather than 
training her husband, encouraging him in battle or fighting by his side, this 
Macha suffers the consequences of his foolish boast that she can outrun 
the horses of the king, and, dying on the finish line, she is reduced to 
cursing Ulster. But Macha Mongruad fights multiple times in an attempt to 
take part in the joint rule of Ulster to which her late father was entitled. 
This Macha provides the link with the Valkyries. She defeats the two other 
contestants for the kingship, then marries one of them. Although not a 
direct match, this narrative recalls those in which the Valkyrie aids her 
chosen warrior on the field of battle and then marries him. 

Macha and the Valkyries have something else in common. Perhaps the 
most striking aspect of the Macha of Noenden Ulad 7 Emuin Macha “The 
Debility of the Ulstermen and the Twins of Macha” is her hippomoiphic 
nature. There is a special association between the Valkyries and horses as 
well. The Valkyries are depicted riding horses in numerous texts, horses 
marked as special: 

brcnnar rriundir meyia, Joo rei_ ein fyrir, 
hvft und hialmi maer; 
marir hristuz, sto_ af moTom ]3eira 
do'gg i diupa dali, 
hagl l hava vi_o; 

|ia_an kpmr me_ oddom ar; 

alt var mer joat leitt, er ec leitc (.Helgakvi a Hjoyvarpssonar 28). 

There were thrice nine maidens, but one rode at the fore, 

A fair, helmeted maid. 

When their horses shook, from their manes 
Dew flowed into deep dales, 

Hail onto lofty forests. 

Thence harvest comes to humanity, 


But the sight I saw was evil to me. 

While Macha does not ride a horse, she races with horses, and Cu 
Chulainn's loyal horse, the Lfath Macha, shares her name. 

This association with the horse leads out of the Irish arena, and into the 
wider Celtic one. Like Macha, Rhiannon, heroine of the Middle Welsh 
Pwyll Pendeuic Dyuet, the First Branch of the Mabinogi, is associated 
with the horse.- Unlike Macha, but like the Valkyries, she rides a special 
horse indeed, since it can outrace the fastest of horses without even 
breaking into a trot, much less a sweat (Thomson 1957: 8-10; Ford 1977: 
42-4). Like Macha, and the Valkyries, Rhiannon marries a mortal, a king, 
despite her supernatural origins. She comes to this world to seek him out 
(Thomson 1957: 11; Ford 1977: 45). Although Rhiannon rides rather than 
acts like a horse in her first appearance in the First Branch, later in that 
text and in the Third as well she is punished as a horse : by having to carry 
people on her back and wear a horse collar, respectively (Thomson 1957: 
20-21; Williams 1951: 65; Ford 1977: 52, 87). Like Macha, as well as the 
Gaulish goddess Epona, she seems to be a horse herself. The association 
between the Morngan and the Valkyries draws Rhiannon tighter into the 
Morngan's orbit. 

Furthermore, although thus far we have seen no evidence that the 
Valkyries ever take on equine form, they too may exhibit hippomorphic 
traits. A female figure appears in Hjdlmpes Saga ok Olvis “The Saga of 
Hjalm]3er and Olvir,” one of the Fornaldar So 'gur “Sagas of Antiquity.” 
Although this guardian spirit is not called a Valkyrie, Hilda Ellis Davidson 
argues for her identification as one, pointing out parallels between her 
actions (praise of the young hero's courage, performance of prophecy, and 
the gift of a sword-) and those of the Valkyries known to us through the 
Helgi poems (Davidson 1969b: 220-21). Although her actions sound so 
reminiscent of other accounts of Valkyries, her description is surprising. 
She is designated a finngdlkn 'fabulous monster' (Cleasby and Vigfusson 
1957: s.v.), and, like others of that ilk, is neither fully animal nor human.- 
She sports the head and tail of a horse, a huge mane, and a great mouth, 
yet she stands up before Hjalm^cr and offers him a fabulous sword if only 
he will kiss her (Jonsson 1959b: 198-202). M If indeed the finngdlkn is a 
Valkyrie, then, like their Celtic counterparts, that order of goddesses is 
firmly associated with horses, even to the point of hippomorphism. As 
Macha's equine attributes have placed her smack in the middle of 
important discussions of both Celtic and Indo-European mythology, so 
Hjdlmpes Saga ok Olvis makes the possession of an equine nature central 
to the comparison of the two groups of battle goddesses. 

Hippomoiphism provides one correspondence between the Morngan, 
the Valkyries, and Rhiannon. There is another correspondence as well. 
Rhiannon is on specific business when she crosses the veil into this world 
from the other. She is promised to a man she does not want to wed, and 


she is looking for Pwyll, hoping he will save her from this unwanted 
match, a feat he carries out with the help of her instructions (Thomson 
1957: 12-14; Ford 1977: 46-9). A Valkyrie seems to do a similar thing. In 
both of the Helgakvi_a Hundingsbana poems, Sigrun, a Valkyrie, goes to 
Helgi and tells him that she has been betrothed, unwilling, to Hothbrudd, 
making it quite clear that Helgi is her choice instead ( Helgakvi_a 
Hundingsbana I 18-19; Helgakvi_a Hundingsbana II 14-16). Sigrun 
attacks and defeats Hothbrudd, and later takes Sigrun for himself 
(. Helgakvi_a Hundingsbana I 56, Helgakvi_a Hundingsbana II 25). The 
same story is also told in Volsunga Saga (Byock 1990: 48-50; Olsen 
1906-08: 20-24), where it is clear that Sigrun sought Helgi out 
specificially to request that he engage Hothbrudd, and take her away with 
him. In both the Celtic and Germanic stories, the otherworld woman 
comes to the hero, and asks him to save her from her betrothed. She tells 
him that he is her choice among men. In the Welsh story, the woman aids 
the hero with her wise counsel, while in the Norse stories, she directly 
intervenes in the action ( Helgakvija Hundingsbana 131; Byock 1990: 48, 
50). The traditions have corresponding if not identical elements, 
suggesting a connection between them, and thereby arguing for some 
relationship between Rhiannon and the Morrfgan.- 

Yet another similarity between the Valkyries and the Morngan arises 
within a wider Celtic frame, one which once again includes Rhiannon.- 
One of the roles of the Valkyries most often mentioned in the primary 
literature is that of psychopomp. They lead noble warriors who die in 
battle to Valhalla, as demonstrated in Hdkonarmal. Two Valkyries, 
Gondul and Skogul, are sent to the battlefield to carry the king to the halls 
of Odin ( Hdkonarmal 1). We hear the words of one of the Valkyries 
herself in the following passage: 

Go'ndul Joat maelti, 
studdisk geirskapti: 
vex nu gengi go_a, 
es Hokoni hafa 
me_ her mikinn 
heim boTid of bo_it. 

Visi Joat heyr_i, 
hvat valkyrjur maeltu 
maerar af mars baki, 
hyggiliga letu 
ok hjalma_ar sotu 

ok ho'Gusk hlifar fyrir ( Hdkonarmal 10-11). 

Leaning on her spearshaft, Gondul said, 

“Now the luck of the gods will grow, 


for they have summoned Hakon with a great host 
to come to the abode of the Powers.” 

The chief heard what the Valkyries had said, 
maidens sitting on their steeds, 
helmeted and wise they sat, 
holding their shields before them.- 


I proposed in Chapter Three that the morrigna may function as 
psychopomps, although the evidence is indirect. Similarly, Coe argues 
eloquently that Macha, Rhiannon, and the Gaulish Epona are 
psychopomps (1995: 85, 132, 177-195). Regardless, it is clear that the 
Valkyries' psychopomp function relates to Continental Celtic beliefs. As 
noted, Silius Italicus suggests that the Celtiberians may have associated 
their local carrion bird (and keeping the Irish evidence in mind, their war 
goddess) with their own passage to the otherworld: 

...for they believe that the soul goes up to the gods in heaven, if the body is 
devoured on the field by the hungry vulture (Punica III.343). 

The Valkyries are not so clearly identified as carrion birds as is the 
Momgan, but they have a psychopomp function parallel to that described 
by Silius Italicus. Only by being taken from the battlefield by the 
Valkyries can the warrior reach Valhalla. 

The very name of the Valkyries is connected to their role as 
psychopomp. Jacob Grimm's explanation still holds: “ON val-r, which 
denotes battlefield carnage, the masses of the slain, cognate with AS wcel 
and OHG wal, compounded with kiosa, to choose, that is, to 'take 
possession of this veil'” (1934: 109).- The Valkyries are the choosers of the 
slain. This has been understood as meaning they decide who is to fall in 
battle, but it can also be understood as choosing what part of the val, the 
slain, are to ascend with them to Valhalla, an inteipretation which evokes 
the Silius Italicus passage above. That passage, in turn, allows us to posit 
how the Valkyries carry out the warriors' translation: by devouring them 
on the field. Indeed, all three interpretations of the name may be operating 
at once. A Valkyrie decides who is to fall in battle, chooses which slain 
warrior shall ascend to Valhalla, and conducts her chosen one there by 
devouring him. 

This observation leads us to what some scholars have considered a 
contradiction in the Valkyries' nature. According this view, there are two 
distinct layers of Valkyrie tradition, an earlier, more “primitive” one, 
featuring battle spirits thirsty for blood, and a later one of noble warrior 
maidens who guide and marry warriors. This so-called “later” tradition has 
been credited to Celtic influence by some scholars.- However, the source 
material shows both flavors of Valkyries coexisting. Scholars who have 


traced the “noble warrior maiden” to Celtic influence would be shocked to 
learn just how savage the Morrigan is. 

Much of the argument for the “primitive” Valkyries being an earlier 
layer is based on the appearance of the cognate word in Old English, 
where it is either used for a human evildoer- or to gloss female figures 
from classical literature. The word wcelcyrge, the exact equivalent of Old 
Norse valkyrja, is used to gloss Erinyes,- Tisiphone,- Allecto,- and 
Bellona.- Rather than noting the specific similarities between the 
Valkyries and these Greek and Roman goddesses, commentators simply 
view these divine females as bringing about “sensations of horror” 
(Donahue 1941: 3).- However, within medieval Irish translations of Latin 
texts, or in the native Irish texts themselves, the Morrigan too is associated 
with each of these classical goddesses. While the scholarship infers from 
these glosses only that the Valkyrie was a bringer of terror, to the 
medieval scholars who made these associations, this term, like the Irish 
badb, may have denoted a class of supernatural beings. The association of 
both sets of deities with the exact same range of Greek and Roman 
goddesses further argues for the similarity between the Irish and Germanic 
figures. 

The evidence for the Valkyrie's “primitive” nature extends to tales as 
well. A divine figure who is arguably a Valkyrie appears in Saxo 
Grammaticus' late twelfth-century Latin version of the Bjarkamal, a lost 
poem telling of the last battle of King Hrolf Kraki and his warriors: 

Tu quoque consurgens niveum caput exsere, Ruta, 
et latebris egressa tuis in proelia prodi. 

Caedes te foris acta vocat; iam curia bellis 

concutitur, diroque strepunt certamine portae (1931: II.7.10).- 

Arise too, Ruta, and show your snow-pale head, 
come forth from hiding and issue into battle. 

The outdoor carnage beckons you; fighting now 

shakes the court; harsh strife batters the gates (Fischer 1979: 58-59). 


Although the text does not assign this “terrible battle-spirit” to any 
specific class of immortal beings, we find a Valkyrie of the same name, 
given vocalic alternation, in Snorri Sturluson's Gylfaginning “Deluding of 
Gylfi” (XXXVI. 13-6). After a portion of the Grimnismdl “Lay of Grimr” 
which gives the names of thirteen Valkyries, Snorri writes: 
hessar heita valkyriur; |^au sendir 0_inn til hverrar orrosto, \)xr kiosa 
feig_ a menn ok ra_a sigri. Gu_r ok Rota ok norn en yngzta er Skuld 
heitir, rf_a iafnan at kiosa val of ra_a vfgum (1962: 39). 

These are the Valkyries. Odin sends them to every battle, and they choose 


death for the men destined to die, and award victory. Gu_ and Rota and 
the youngest Nom, who is called Skuld,- always ride to choose the slain 
and decide battles. 

These “primitive” manifestations also occur in the Icelandic sagas, as 
apparent in the following excerpt from Viga-Glums Saga: 

Menstiklir sa mikla, 
mun sver_abrak ver_a, 
komin es grara geira, 
go_rei_ of tro'_, kve_ja, 
jDar's o~synur josu 
eggmots of fjoV seggja, 
vinir fagna |ovf vagna, 

vigmo_ar fram blo_i ( Viga-Glums Saga XXI.78-85). 

The giver of rings saw a great host riding — 

There will be a clash of swords; 

The greeting of the grey spears has come — 

The gods rode through the pasture 

Where the combat-frenzied goddesses of battle 

Poured forth blood over corpses. 

Odin, death's ally, rejoiced.- 


These passages contain many elements familiar from earlier chapters. 
One account of the Morrigan is particularly reminiscent of Saxo's Ruta, 
even down to hair color: 

Fuil os a chind ag eigmigh 
Caillech lorn, luath ag leimnig 
Os eannaib a narm sa sciath, 

Is i in Morrigu mongliath (O'Donovan 1842: 196). 

Over his head, shrieking, 

Is a naked hag, leaping quickly 

Over the points of their weapons and shields. 

She is the grey-haired Morrigan. 

The Monigan's actual purpose here in Cath Muige Rath “The Battle of 
Magh Rath” is not stated, but from the context, and from what we know 
about her, we can safely assume that she awaits the slaughter, beckoned by 
it as was Ruta. 

Ruta is not, after all, a Valkyrie, and the Viga-Glums Saga passage 
features not necessarily Valkyries but other malign creatures with an 
identical kenning, eggmots o^synur 'goddesses of battle.'- But in another 


gruesome passage from medieval Icelandic literature, supernatural women 
refer to themselves directly as Valkyries. In Njdls Saga (Sveinsson 1954: 
454-458, Magnusson and Palsson 1960: 349-51), a group of twelve 
women who call themselves Valkyries perform a poem know as 
Darra_arljo_ “The Song of the Spear.” In Caithness, on Good Friday, the 
morning before the Battle of Clontarf, these twelve supernatural women 
weave the fate of kings and nations on a broad loom with severed heads 
for weights and entrails for warp, weapons for the shafts and hettles. 

This episode finds a possible cognate in the Morrigan's multiple 
appearances as the Washer at the Ford. As the Valkyries use entrails to 
weave, so the Washer washes bloody arms, armor, and entrails in the ford 
of a river. Both these grisly appearances are associated with prophecy. The 
Morrfgan tells of upcoming defeat in battle for those to whom she appears, 
much like the Valkyries in Darra_arljo_. While the grisly enterprise and 
primitive savagery of this scene has seemed, to some scholars, to 
contradict the “nobler” aspects of the Valkyries, it is fully in keeping with 
our understanding of the Morrfgan. Why not the Valkyries as well? 

Indeed, does not the “primitive” aspect of the Valkyries merely call forth 
the bloody reality of war, necessary counterpart to the glory that the 
“poetic” aspect seems to embody?- So, too, is the gruesome depiction of 
both groups merely the flip side of their proposed role as man-eating 
psychopomps. 

Yet another connection between the Momgan and the Valkyries is 
apparent in something particularly “primitive,” their predilection for 
stirring up and terrifying armies. The Morrfgan induces battle terror 
throughout medieval Irish literature, most directly in her Nemain aspect. 
Both alone and along with two of her “sisters,” Nemain terrifies the 
opposing side in Tain Bo Cuailnge. Indeed, the Dictionary of the Irish 
Language (s. v. ) gives the definition for the common noun nemain 'battle- 
fury, warlike frenzy, strife.' Terror is not so explicitly a weapon of the 
Valkyries, but there is evidence for it. In Hromundar saga Grei_ssonar, 
Kara sings and works powerful spells over Helgi's enemies so that they 
cannot defend themselves (Jonsson 1959: 415). The most direct evidence 
that the Valkyries struck terror into the hearts of men at war is embodied 
in the name of a Valkyrie given in Grimnismdl, Herfjo'tur, which is also a 
common noun, like Nemain's name. Literally translated 'army-, war-fetter,' 
when used as a common noun it denotes a terror and weakness which 
occurs in battle, and seems to presage the warrior's death.- Although there 
are no continental Germanic cognates of valkyrja, this “war-fetter” allows 
us, perhaps, to find the Valkyries, or beings closely related to them, in Old 
High German. The first Merseburg Charm from Saxony speaks of “noble 
ladies” (idisi) who “bound fetters” and “hindered the army” (Braune 1875: 
83). It seems to be a battle spell, the purpose of which was to loosen 
fetters.- If this association holds, then, a group of supernatural women 


control the outcome of battle in an Old High German charm, as the 
Valkyries do in Icelandic literature. In these examples, the parallel 
between the Irish and Norse battle goddesses is close. Both groups of 
deities apparently strike terror intentionally, and in each group one of the 
goddesses lends her name to the terror itself. 

More grisly still, as Lottner notes, there “lurk[ed] a conception” that the 
Valkyrie “herself is, when the time arrives, the instrument of her lover's 
death” (1870-72: 56).- The best known and most direct example of the 
danger of having a relationship with a Valkyrie comes from Volsunga 
Saga, in Sigurd's destruction at the instigation of Brynhild (Byock 1990: 
84-90; Olsen 1906-08: 72-79). Other Valkyries are involved in the death 
of the warriors with whom they have a close relationship. In the first of the 
Helgi lays, Helgi is killed by a man who wants Svava for himself 
(. Helgakvi_a Hjorvarpssonar 32-34). In Hronumdar saga Grei_ssonar, the 
third Helgi mortally wounds Kara, his Valkyrie, by mistake as he 
brandishes his sword over his head while she flies over him in the form of 
a swan. He is defeated immediately afterwards (Jonsson 1959: 417-18). 
The most sinister of the Helgi scenarios is recounted in Helgakvi_a 
Hundingsbana II, when the already dead and buried Helgi appears to his 
widow Sigrun, and blames her for his condition (45). 

Lottner claims that, in contrast to the Valkyries, the Irish goddesses 
leave their heroes with sorrow before their death. However, he was not 
well acquainted with the Irish accounts. Indeed, the Morrfgan is in many 
ways intimately implicated in Cu Chulainn's death and is present as he 
gives up the ghost. Both the Morrfgan and the Valkyries are often 
responsible for the deaths of the heroes with whom they are associated. 
This may be the strongest parallel between them beyond their general 
association with war. 54 Although the Morrfgan's relationship with Cu 
Chulainn during his life hardly resembles that between the Valkyries and 
their chosen warriors, at the end of the hero's life, he, too, is the “chosen 
slain.” This intimate and sinister connection between warrior and 
battlefield goddess is strong evidence for a link between the Valkyries and 
the Morrfgan. Yet there are also strong contrasts between the two. 

While the Irish war goddesses fight personally (that is, in the literal 
sense, with weapons), only in rare instances, the Valkyries seem to fight 
regularly, since they are depicted in full battle gear, armed, riding horses. 
They seem every bit the female reflection of the Germanic warrior 
contemporary with them. Perhaps their depiction is iconic, demonstrating 
their association with war rather than implying that they themselves attack. 
Nonetheless, while the Morrfgan is depicted in various manners 
throughout medieval Irish literature — old woman 55 , red woman-, 
beautiful young woman 51 , crow — she is never depicted in battle gear, or 
carrying a weapon. 51 

The exception that proves the rule is Macha. Once again she provides 


us with a Valkyrie link missing among the rest of the morrigna. Not only 
does she marry a mortal, but she fights, both as Macha, daughter of 
Emmas, who dies beside Nuadu in 2MT, and as Macha Mongruad. By the 
same token, our other evidence for a connection between the Morrigan and 
the Valkyries helps confirm the place of Macha, tangential as she is, 
among the morrigna. 

Early on in this chapter, I discounted a correlation in number between 
the Morrigan and the Valkyries which had been made by previous 
scholars. However, archaeological evidence from Britain may demonstrate 
a parallel between them having to do with number, albeit a tenuous one. 
Although the word wcelcyrge does not occur on them, three ex-votos 
discovered at the Roman settlement at Housteads on Hadrian's Wall have 
been associated with the Valkyries.- Two were discovered in 1883 
(Clayton et al. 1885). The largest of these reads, Deo Marti Thincso et 
duabus Alaisiagis Bede et Fimmilene et n(uminibus) Aug(ustorum) 
Germ(ani) cives Tuihanti v. 5. /. m. “Dedicated to the God Mars Thincus 
and to the two Alaisiagae, Bede and Fimmilene, and to the divinity of the 
Emperors, by Germans of the tribe of Tuihanti” (Bosanquet et al. 1922: 
187). The second is very similar: Marti et duabus Alaisiagis et 
n(uminibus) Aug(usorum) Ger(mani) cives Tuihanti cunei Frisiorum ver. 
ser. Alexanclriani votum solveru[nt] libent[es] “Dedicated to Mars and the 
two Alaisiagae and to the divinity of the Emperors by Germans of the tribe 
of Tuihanti of the Alexandrian troop of Frisians” (Bosanquet et al. 1922: 
187-188).- A third altar was discovered nearby in 1920, and was made of 
similar material.- It reads: Deabus- Alaisiagis Baudihillie et Friagabi et 
n(uminibus) Aug(ustorum) n(umerus) Hnaudifridi v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) 
m(erito) “Dedicated to the Goddesses Alaisiagae,- Baudhillie and Friagab, 
and to the divinity of the emperors, by the corps of Hnaudifridus” 
(Bosanquet et al. 1922: 186). These Alaisiagae have been identified as 
Valkyries- because there is a strong argument for their association with 
war, on the following basis: 

1. we can probably assume that they partake of Mars' nature 
since they are included in the same dedication with him, 

2. the ex-votos were dedicated by soldiers, and 

3. the etymologies of their names are martial, especially as 
given by Siebs for the ex-voto last discovered: Baudhillie 
'Ruler of Battle - and Friagab 'giver of freedom' (Siebs in 
Bosanquet et al. 1922: 193-195). 


In the inscriptions from Housteads, we see a war god grouped together 
with two female figures, also arguably divine. Donahue was the first to 
note that Mars and these paired goddesses are reminiscent of Neit and his 
two morrigna wives (1941: 11). The inscriptions are not the only evidence 


for this sort of grouping in Germanic tradition. A monolithic arch or door- 
head found in association with the two altars discovered in 1883 bears a 
relief depicting an armed warrior with a bird, either a goose or a swan, 
with two hovering genii, each holding a wreath and a torch, flanking him 
(Clayon et al. 1885: 148; Bosanquet et al. 1922: 188; Krappe 1926: 56). 
The central figure may be Mars Thine sus himself, and the two smaller 
figures the Alaisiagae, although this identification is far from certain.- It is 
uncertain with whom the bird should be associated: Mars, the two genii or 
goddesses, or all three. However, because it is reasonable to assume that 
the two female figures in the inscriptions partake of the same nature as the 
male, since they are worshipped together with him, it seems reasonable to 
associate both the god and goddesses with the bird, if we see the same 
figures on the relief that we read about in the dedications. 

Here the swan raises its ugly head, and I am forced to deal with it. 
Others have done their best to avoid the messy fact that the Valkyries are 
associated with both swans and corvids.- In fact, many scholars have 
emphasized their association with one type of bird to the exclusion of the 
other. Alexander Krappe, who argues for Valkyrie origins in Dioscuric 
tradition, emphasizes the swans but omits crows, while Donahue's “The 
Valkyries and the Irish War-goddesses” ignores the swans, an 
understandable omission if we consider how problematic this makes 
relating these Germanic figures to the Irish ones. Either the Valkyrie 
swans must be explained away, or the Momgan must be associated with 
birds other than corvids. Some scholars have argued that the “swan 
maiden” Valkyrie texts- are later, “romantic” ones and should be excluded 
from “pure” Valkyrie tradition, but this is a synchronic study, so we 
cannot rule out evidence because it does not match the theory. 

However, if the frame is widened to include continental and insular 
Celtic evidence, the problem may find its resolution. Other scholars- have 
associated the Morrigan with a monument from Gaul, a stone slab dating 
from the first century, A.D., and discovered in the choir of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris in 1711. One side depicts a woodcutter deity, labeled 
ESUS. The reverse is labeled TARVOSTRIGARANUS and depicts a bull 
with two large water birds on his back, and another between its horns 
(Ross 1967: pi. 77b; Reinach 1897a: 253-266).- The inscription, “The 
Bull and the Three Cranes,” matches the imagery. Since the stone slabs 
seems cultic in nature, the bull, if not his companions, seems to be divine. 
The association of the Momgan with oxen, and the tendency of the Irish to 
depict her as a triple figure, hint that she is connected with the monument, 
although these are water birds, n not crows. Furthermore, Esus, who is on 
the other side of the monument, is identified with the Gaulish Mars, thus 
he is probably a god of war (Ross 1967: 290). Cranes are connected at 
least once with battle in medieval Irish literature. It was an evil omen to 
see the cranes of Midir of Brf Leith while going to battle (Best and 


O'Brien 1956: 434). Furthermore, geese, genetically closer to swans than 
cranes are, are associated both with warrior burials (Megaw 1970: 17) and 
war-god iconography in Romano-Celtic contexts (Green 1986: 113, 187; 
Ross 1967: 290). There may also be a connection between water birds and 
a woman associated directly with the Morrfgan. In one tale, collected in 
this century, Finn's grandmother, and so, inferentially, Bodbmall is 
depicted in the form of a crane (Hyde 1932: 189). 

Furthermore, Old Breton boduo, a hapax which glosses Latin ardea 
'heron' in a tenth-century manuscript of the works of Saint Eucher, appears 
to be from the same root as badb (Fleuriot 1964a: s.v. boduo). Leon 
Fleuriot posits that either the scribe mistakenly identified the avis cegiptia 
which the passage describes as a crow, or disagreed with the passage, 
thinking that the “heron” must really have been a crow (1964a: s.v. boduo; 
1964b: 93, 400). However, it may be Fleuriot who was mistaken. If the 
Celtic root *boduo- (from Germano-Celtic *boduo-, -a, and probably 
formed from I.E. * bhedh -) once signified some now-unknown 
ornithological grouping, including both water birds and corvids, or 
possibly a wider variety of birds, we have our solution both for the hapax 
and for the “swan problem.” Did the early Celts and Germans perceive a 
connection between corvids and water fowl, about which we can now only 
guess? They were certainly unfamiliar with Linnean classification, and 
modern cladistics do not obtain (Cf. Tymoczko 1990). 

Another solution to the “swan problem” suggests itself equally. 

Another water bird taxonomically closer to swans than cranes or herons 
was associated with battle deities on the Continent well before the Old 
Breton period: geese are associated both with warrior burials (Megaw 
1970: 17) and war-god iconography in Romano-Celtic contexts (Ross 
1967: 43, 95, 173, 197, 270-73). The goose leads us on a chase to one of 
the most important archaeological discoveries for our knowledge of Celtic 
religious practices. As noted in Chapter Three, the macabre southern 
Gaulish shrine at Roquepertuse in Bouches-du-Rhone prominently 
features a sculpture of a large bird usually considered a goose.- However, 
the sculpture is so abstracted (and deteriorated) that it is impossible to 
conclude more than that the bird has a big body and a long neck — a 
description which fits the goose or swan equally. As suggested in Chapter 
Three, a close consideration of the sculpture's crouching position and 
hump-backed posture, along with the morbid nature of the site, argues for 
a third possibility, a vulture. Was the Germano-Celtic war goddess' bird- 
form not so general after all, but instead specific? Could the swan and the 
crow both find a common ancestor in the vulture? Natural history tells us 
“no,” of course, yet both crows and anserids- have similarities to the 
vulture, one formal, one functional. Ireland lacks the vulture entirely. The 
corvids fill its ecological niche as carrion birds, acting as the vulture's 
functional equivalent. In contrast, the swan shares, in its gross 


morphology, the vulture's large, bulky body, long neck, and dramatic 
wingspan. By the period of the extant native Germanic literature, the vast 
mass of Germanic peoples lived north of the northernmost range of any 
vulture species.- Perhaps the “swan problem” finds its solution in a 
morphological confusion with the vulture. If so, swans' association with 
the Valkyries is further evidence for one of my central theses, that both 
groups of battle goddesses function ultimately as psychopomps, 
hearkening back to an earlier stage in their development when Germano- 
Celtic war goddesses transported warriors to the afterlife after devouring 
them while in the form of carrion birds. 

Even the Morrigan and the Valkyries' horse association may figure in 
this primary psychopomp function. The psychopompic role of the Celtic 
mare goddess, embodied in the Irish Macha, the Welsh Rhiannon, and the 
Gaulish Epona-, has been eloquently argued by Coe (1995: 85, 132, 177- 
195). As surprising as it may seem, yet again the mechanism of that final 
transport may be divine devouring. In the figures of the Monigan, Macha 
in particular, and the Valkyries, we may see a culturally specific 
development of the Indo-European theme of the devouring mare, the 
phallic female, horrible and seductive, dread and beloved, mother and 
devourer all at once.- Although the equine Macha is not an object of terror 
(at least until she delivers her curse) the Old Norse finngdlkn is, and the 
text focuses on a description of her great mouth. Further, the Welsh 
Rhiannon, the most equine of Insular Celtic goddesses and considered by 
many scholars to be closely related to Macha, is accused of devouring her 
own newborn infant (Thomson 1957: 17-8). Giver of life and devourer in 
the same instant, she seems a close, albeit late, echo of the Indo-European 
mare. 

Another detail which may link the Morrigan and the Valkyries is 
obscure at best, yet it may solve one puzzle which has remained unsolved 
from the beginning: the enigmatic nemain dega. All we know about this 
phenomenon, referred to in Middle Irish glossaries, is that it was 
associated with sparks of fire. But it finds its resonances in Norse 
literature. In Helgakvi_a Hundingsbana I, Valkyries appear to the hero in 
the following manner: 

E»a bra lioma af Logafiollom, 
enn af ]3eim liomom leiptrir qvomo; 
j3a var und hialmom a Himinvanga 

Brynior voro l^eira blo_i stocnar. 

Enn af geirom geislar sto_o (Helgakvi_a Hundingsbana 1.15). 

Then light shone forth from Logafjoll, 

And flashes issued from that light. 


Helmeted on heaven's meadow, 

Their mail-coats were splattered with blood, 

And light-beams poured out from their spears. 

Although literal-minded people might dismiss this as a description of a 
thunderstorm, it appears to be the Valkyries' epiphany: light gleams about 
them, and lightning leaps from that gleaming light. ” 

Special effects surround the Valkyries in Volsunga Saga as well. They 
appear at one of Helgi's battles, and we read the following: Pd sd peir 
skjaldmeyja flokk mikinn, svd sem i loga scei. Par var Sigrun 
konungsdottir “Then they saw a large band of shieldmaidens, as if they 
were looking into a fire. Sigrun the king's daughter had arrived” (Olsen 
1906-08: 24). When Sigrud first meets Brynhild, we are told that he went 
in that direction because Afjallinu sd hannfyrir ser Ijds mikit, sem eldr 
brynni, ok Ijdmade af til himins “On the mountain ahead of him he saw a 
great light, as if a fire were burning, shining to the heavens” (Olsen 1906- 
OS: 47). When he comes to her disguised as Gunnar, she is in a borg gulli 
bysta, ok brann eldr urn utan “golden-roofed fortress with fire burning 
around the outside” (Olsen 1906-08: 66). When he crosses those flames, 
Nu verdr gnyr mikill, er eldrinn tok at cesast, en jo ~rd tok at skjalfa. 
Loginn stod vid himin “there was a great din as the fire swelled and the 
earth began to tremble. The flames rose to the heavens” (Olsen 1906-08: 
67). 

In addition to the radiant phenomena associated with the epiphany of 
the Valkyries, a kenning for sword is the “fire of the Valkyries” (Ellis 
Davidson 1964: 23). Additionally, if the two genii on the arch found near 
the ex-votos bearing the Alaisiagae inscriptions indeed are these 
goddesses, the torches they bear may also relate to the same image 
(Bosanquet et al. 1922: 188). (By the same token, if these torches end up 
to be an attribute of war goddesses, the two genii are very likely the 
Alaisiages.) This fire element recalls one of the elements of the distortion 
of Cu Chulainn, one that has remained enigmatic: the “torches of the 
Badb”: 

Atchessa na coinnli bodba 7 na cithnella neme 7 na haible tened 
trichemruaid i nnellaib 7 i n-aeraib uasa chind re fiuchud na ferge ffrgarge 
hitracht uaso (O'Rahilly 1976: 187; cf. 1967: 202). 

The torches of the Badb, virulent rain-clouds and sparks of blazing fire, 
were seen in the air over his head with the seething of the fierce rage that 
rose in him' (O'Rahilly 1976: 187). 

The torches of the Badb are designated ai'ble tened 'sparks of fire', just as 
the Nemain dega are. Since both phenonema are described with an 
identical phrase, perhaps here we see two designations for the same 


phenomenon. 

One more passage hints at this “radiant epiphany” for the Morrigan. In 
Togail na Tebe, Be Neit appears while Tisiphone and Megaera are egging 
on the sons of Oedipus, in a manner strongly suggestive of the Valkyries' 
appearances in the Eddas: 

Racrith an be Neid a heiteda crithrechta comlasta aca comgresacht, 
comdais lasracha lanmora taidleah na n-arm aga n-urnochtad agna 
curadaib dochum araili isinn uair sin...(Calder 1922: 1986). 

Be Neit shook her sparkling, blazing raiment as she incited them together, 
so that the glimmer of the weapons unsheathed by the heroes against each 
other at that time became very great flames... 


While the Celtic and Germanic details do not go far to explain each 
other, the details seem less idiosyncratic when taken together, perhaps 
stemming from a common original, dimly remembered. Perhaps this set of 
data can be illuminated by invoking another Indo-European 
comparandum, the Greek and Roman Furies. These goddesses are clearly 
associated with fire, as we have seen in the middle Irish translations. One 
of their attributes is a torch,- most directly reminiscent of the torches of 
the Badb and the flaming spears of the Valkyries. Perhaps these uncertain 
details in Germano-Celtic mythology hint at an attribute of the war 
goddess lost to us there because of the sparseness of her description in 
medieval Irish literature, and the generalization of that attribute in 
Germanic texts. The so-called “radiant epiphany” may be evidence of a 
class of Indo-European goddesses associated with armed conflict, and with 
fire and light. (Of course, fire is associated with war on a purely practical 
level, both as a weapon of destruction and a source of light.) Since the 
torches of the Badb figure in Cu Chulainn's riastrad,- which I have argued 
may be the result of possession by the Morrigan, perhaps the nemain dega, 
too, are connected to this process, the goddess' epiphany and the hero's 
occurring together. 

The last of the four possible connections between the Morrigan and the 
Valkyries outlined by Lottner has yet to be mentioned, and is still a 
compelling argument for a common ancestry between the two sets of 
supernatural beings. The altars from Househeads are not the only traces of 
a Valkyrie cult. According to Tacitus, in the campaign of the Romans 
against the Frisians, nine hundred Roman soldiers were slaughtered apud 
lucum quem Baduhennce vocant “in the wood of Baduhenna” ( Annales 
IV.73). The clear connection between badu- and Old English beadu and 
Old Icelandic bo_, 'battle, strife,' has led some scholars to view Baduhenna 
as a war goddess, even a Valkyrie. Several scholars- have connected this 
divine name with that of the Gaulish Cathubodua. The *boduo element is 


identical and is not found outside the Celtic and Germanic families. 

Lottner argues that the OHG personal name Baduhild, when considered 
in light of other names in -hild derived from Valkyrie names, such as 
Mahthild, Gundhild, and Svanhild, may be evidence for “an ancient 
Germanic goddess of war, named Badu” (1870-72: 56). M While Lottner's 
argument for the etymological background of Baduhild, and thus 
Baduhenna, may be based on wishful thinking, it opens up the possibility 
of a Germanic goddess whose name is cognate with the Irish Badb. 
Whether or not a Germanic name *Badu ever appeared uncompounded, 
both Germanic and Celtic possess continental divine names with a cognate 
component, the Germanic elsewhere unattested, the Celtic attested in a 
later form, arguing that “war goddess” figures were worshipped on the 
continent. The many similarities between the two traditions, both in 
outline and in detail, argue that the two groups of goddesses are not 
merely typologically similar, but share a common inheritance, probably 
founded in a goddess or class of goddesses associated with war, horses, 
and fire who lead noble warriors into eternity by devouring them while in 
the shape of carrion fowl. 

I have earlier proposed that the Morrigan is the martial furor that 
possesses Cu Chulainn, as Odin possesses the berserkir. She seems to 
combine the functions of both Odin and his Valkyries, suggesting that she 
may indeed be “Queen of the Slain” and perhaps even rules over the 
heroic Celtic dead as Odin rules over the einherjar. 

Overall, at least, the correspondences between the Morrigan and the 
Valkyries go beyond what one would expect from parallel typology. The 
two traditions differ, but their details exhibit similarities unnoted in 
previous investigations. Taken together, they allow the investigator to 
piece together elements not clear in any one tradition alone, in particular 
the related roles of the goddess in the death of the hero, and as 
psychopomp. These two classes of divine females provide strong evidence 
for a Northern Indo-European tradition of battle goddesses, evidence 
reinforced and complicated by the interplay of the Celtic and Germanic 
traditions throughout their history. 


Conclusions 

The question central to this investigation has been a simple one: can we 
consider the Morrigan a “war goddess,” and if so, what does a war 
goddess model entail? The answer has proved complex, as the Morrigan 
has lead us on a chase through lavish and often inconsistent Irish literary 
evidence. 

The Morrigan appears under many names: Anu / Danu, Macha, Badb, 
badba, morrigna, Nemain, Be Neft, daughter of Emmas, Fea. She takes 


many forms and performs many roles, some of which we can assert with 
more certainty than others: carrion crow, sorceress, Tuatha De Danann 
warrior, prophetess, spreader of the immortal glory of war, shapeless 
terror, and confusion of battle. She is a mother, but her children are 
poisonous, or deadly warriors, or her fatal childbirth leads to a deadly 
curse. Her relationship with the greatest warrior of the Ulster Cycle, Cu 
Chulainn, seems inconsistent. She eggs him on to battle, yet opposes him. 
She offers him her body, then attacks him in many shapes when he 
refuses. As Macha, she makes his death inevitable, yet as the Morngan, 
tries to block him from going alone to his last battle. In the end, she 
mourns him, yet revels in his gore. Even where she opposes him and 
dooms him, she provides him with the opportunity to win his greatest 
glory, glory which he himself has chosen willingly over a long life. 

By investigating all of the information concerning the Morngan 
available to us, we have been able to develop a war goddess model which 
manages to embrace the inconsistencies that seem to crop up when 
viewing the Morngan in a narrower frame. First, in an investigation of 
“native” tradition, that is, texts not explicitly related to classical ones, we 
formed a model which included participation in and embodiment of 
multiple levels of medieval Irish martial violence. At once a creature of 
tenor and confusion and poet, giver of glory, portent of doom and inciter 
to victory, she exists in a cruel symbiosis with the warrior, at once 
inspiring and consuming him. 

In our examination of the Irish interpretation of classical traditions they 
associated with the Morngan, we found strong confirmation of our model, 
seeing even the same apparent inconsistencies. The Furies, whom the 
medieval Irish literati called badba, embody the honor, fright, confusion, 
carnage and frenzy of war, and its glory and immortal fame. The Irish 
translators treated a range of Greek and Roman goddesses as a set of 
equivalent beings performing a coherent function, and considered them 
interchangeable with the Monigan. Archeological evidence shows a 
pattern in early insular and continental Celtic societies of a warrior cult 
that corresponds to our model for the Morngan. A comparison of the 
Monigan and the Valkyries, whether their similarities are to be explained 
by common inheritance, transmission, or both, supports the proposition 
that the war goddess is a psychopomp, translating her chosen warriors out 
of this world and into another 

Mythology is the stuff of continuity, not consistency, and the 
inconsistencies apparent throughout Monigan lore may well be artifacts of 
that very continuity. The war goddess's role as psychopomp, and her 
possible role in a warrior cult, may go a long way to shed light on the 
strange ambivalence in the relationship between the Monigan and Cu 
Chulainn. If this ambivalence has a basis in earlier myth, it may echo 
stories in which a woman trained a hero but later turned into a monster and 



attacked him. Deep underneath the “inconsistency” we may posit that the 
woman was an avatar of the goddess of a warrior cult, a goddess who 
possessed the warrior, and whose epiphany (reflected in the Ion Idith and 
nemain dega of Cu Chulainn's riastrad) occurred simultaneously with the 
warrior's battle frenzy. 

A conundrum only if viewed in part, the Morrfgan is a complex symbol 
for a complex part of life. In her various forms, she embodies and oversees 
all the aspects of war, when we define war as crech: the glory and horror, 
the carnage, the noble beauty, the plundering, the sense of fatal destiny, 
the noise, the fury. Cult or no cult, there is no question that the medieval 
Irish literati considered her to be a goddess of their own pagan past, and 
one worthy to be retained in their latter-day literature. 


CH4 FOOTNOTES 

1 For example, O'Donovan draws the comparison between Bellona and three 
different Irish figures (1860: 190, note s (Badb); 1842: 198, note z 
(Morrfgan); 242, note t (Be Neit)). Cf. Hyde 1914: 335, note 1; Vallentin 
1879-80: 19. O'Donovan also makes an analogy with another Classical 
goddess, calling Buanann “the Minerva of the Irish” (1864: s.v. buanann ) 
and Macalister refers to the Morrfgan or Badb as a “warlike fury” 

(Macalister 1941: 103). 

2 For a survey of the Greek and Roman goddesses who appear in this 
chapter, see Appendix B. 

3 The medieval Irish did not have access to the Iliad. As is apparent in the 
passage quoted above, Thurneysen connected the Tain not with the Iliad but 
the Aeneid. Nor does Carney misrepresent Thurneysen (1955: 66-67, 276-79, 
301). 

4 That is, an acquaintance which allows the medieval Irish literati to use that 
tradition, rather than simply parrot it. 

5 Cf. Golther 1888: 415. 

6 For a discussion of these translations, and of the classical tradition in 
Ireland, see Myrick 1993: 62-80. 

7 English translations have obscured the use of this term by using a wide 
array of English words to translate it. I will keep the Irish word. 

8 The Achilleid translation exists in both prose and verse form. The prose text 
is dated c. 1150-125, the verse, c. 1150. Only the translation into prose is 
relevant here. The poetic translation is much abbreviated and has no reflex of 
the relevant passage. 

9 There are three Irish translations of De Excidio Troiae Historia, a work 
which purports to be a Latin prose translation of an eyewitness account of 
the Trojan War by Dares the Phrygian, but was written between 400 and 
600, A.D. One of these recensions has never been edited or translated. For 
information about traditions concerning Troy in Ireland, see Myrick 1993. 

10 Myrick notes the translator went so far as to assign the riastrad to both 
Achilles and Patroclus (1991: 152). However, while the passage to which 
she refers is reminiscent of Cu Chulainn's transformation, the word riastrad 



is not used (Best and O'Brien 1965: 1102-03, lines 32314-32; Myrick 1991: 
288-89). 

11 Daschtaid, derivative from ddsacht ( cf. diglaid: digal ), translating Lat. 
furia. ( DIL s.v.) Ddsacht 'Madness, fury, panic' (OIL s.v.). 

12 Early in the tale, Jocasta is referred to as a “morrigan,” the only 
appearance of this term in these translations (Calder 1922: 6). Calder 
translates the term as “witch,” incorrectly. Either Jocasta was viewed as a 
morrigan, for reasons unclear from the tradition as we have received it, or 
the folk etymology “great queen”, i.e. mor rigan, is at work. If the latter, this 
may be the single use of the word in medieval Irish literature where the 
context argues that the word morrigan was understood in this manner. 

13 This badb' s association with serpents and venom, which we will see time 
and again, recalls the Morrigan. Although the Morrigan never appears as a 
snake, she attacks Cu Chulainn as an eel. Her son, Meiche, is bom with 
venomous serpents in his breast, and Neit and Nemain are glossed 
“venomous.” Perhaps, since there are no snakes in Ireland, eels have taken 
over their function, as I have argued that crows have for vultures. 

14 One of the women thus “confused” later refers to herself as a badb. 

1 tanac-sa mi baidb buaidertha co tech rri athar .i. Toaint...(Calder 1922: 

120 ). 

2 a tormented badb, came to the house of my father Thoas. 

In the Latin, she does not use any corresponding common noun to refer to 
herself. We can make nothing of this other than that the woman simply refers 
to herself as a supernatural being or a bird of ominous aspect. 

15 There is no corresponding Latin passage. 

16 The redaction of Cath Muige Rath edited by Marstrander (1911) does not 
include any of the passages discussed here. 

17 Lady Gregory attributed these actions to the Morrigan, although not even 
badb appears in this passage (1913: 85). 

18 Although the words used here are different, this passage calls to mind 
others in which the Badb was described as ban 'white, pale' (Best and 
O'Brien 1967: 1107, 1153; Hennessy 1870: 38). 

19 See also Hull (1898: 102), where she refers to the Morrigan, Badb, and 
Macha as “the Irish Valkyrie-maidens”. 

20 Most notably, Golther admits, after Vigfusson (1886), that certain of the 
traits of the Valkyries in the Helgi poems may been due to Celtic influence, 
the exact nature of which he does not specify (1888: 423). Similarly, Benoit 
credits the humanization of the Valkyrie to Celtic influence (1989: 77-8). 

21 Valkyries appear in battle gear in Helgakvi_a Hundingsbana I, stanza 54, 
and perhaps in 15 as well; Gripisspa 16; Sigrdrifomdl, prose introduction 
and stanza 1; Sigur_arkvitha en Skamma stanza 47; and Vo Isunga Saga 
chapters 21, 29. They are on horseback in Helgakvi_a Hjorvarpssonar in the 
prose before stanza 6, and before stanza 10; stanza 28; Helgakvi_a 
Hundingsbana II stanza 4, and prose before stanza 5 

22 Lor a discussion of Valkyrie names, see Golther 1888: 417-25. 

23 This function, oft-mentioned or alluded to in medieval Icelandic literature, 
is particularly central in Hdkonarmdl. See also Gylfaginning 36; Eiriksmdl 1; 
Atlamdl 28; Schlauch 1930: 261. 



24 Old Norse veil 'battlefield carnage' in composition with kjosa 'to choose'; 
cf. de Vries 1962: 641. There may be an element of choice in veil as well. 
Pokorny defines *uel-, the I-E root from which it descends, as 'reiBen, an 
sich reiBen, rauben', to wit 'rend, seize, lay hold of, snatch up, steal' (1951: 
1144). 

25 Saxonis Gesta Danorum II.7.10; Viga-Glums Saga XXI.78-85; Njdls Saga 
454-58. 

26 Consider, for example, Kara in Hromundar saga Grei_ssonar; Svava in 
Helgakvi_a Hjorvarpssonar; Sigrun in both Helgakvi_a Hundingsbana 
poems; Sigrdrffa of Sigrdrifomal; and Brynhild of Vo Isunga Saga. 

27 See especially Gylfaginning 36; Darra_arljo_ (the entire poem is on this 
theme: see stanza 6 in particular); Helgakvijx Hundingsbana I 30; 
Hromundar saga Grei ssonar 415; and Vo Isunga Saga 9. See also the 
discussion of the first Merseburg Charm below. 

28 Krappe gave a partial accounting of the numbers in which the Valkyries 
appear, from which this list is partially taken (1926: 63). 

29 As always concerned with transmission and origins, Donahue notes that 
the association of the raven with the “Irish war-goddess [is so strong] that 
one might be tempted to consider it a later borrowing” when associated with 
the Germanic figures. But argues that since this reference predates the 
Viking period, the connection of the Valkyries with “birds of prey” could 
well be a common Germanic trait (1941: 4). 

30 However, Cu Chulainn and Scathach's relationship in later texts does 
include an erotic element (Stokes 1908: 134), which either attests a branch of 
the tradition not preserved in earlier texts, or a parallel development. 

31 Gricourt, Dumezil, Ford, Le Roux and Guyonvarc'h, Ross, Puhvel and Coe 
all view Rhiannon and Macha as each others' counterparts; some scholars 
add the Gaulish Epona. For a summary of the scholarship and a discussion of 
the relationship between Macha and Rhiannon, see Coe 1995: 95-99, 120- 
133. 

32 For a discussion of the Valkyries as swordgivers, see Ellis Davidson 1960: 

11 . 

33 The same word was also used to render centaur (Cleasby and Vigfusson 
1957: s . finngalkn). 

34 In her argument for the influence of Odinic cult on the sculptural program 
of the Franks Casket, Ellis Davidson goes on to propose, operating from 
iconographic representations too many to mention here, that the composite 
creature — part human, part horse, and perhaps part dog as well — on the 
right side of the casket is a Valkyrie (1969b). Suffice it to say that the beast 
sits atop a mound, which Ellis Davidson considers, after Wolfgang Krause 
(1959), to be a burial mound, and that she is greeting a warrior at his death, 
as is the wont of Valkyries (Ellis Davidson 1969b: 222-24). 

35 There are numerous structural parallels between Valkyrie tradition and 
Pwyll Pendeuic Dyuet. Space allows a mere mention of them here. As Helgi 
sat upon a mound when Svava first approached him, so did Pwyll and 
Rhiannon (Thomson 1957: 9). As the Valkyries shine (see below), so does 
Rhiannon (Thomson 1957: 8). In both Pwyll and Volsunga Saga, the hero 
remains chaste while in the bed of an otherworld women, either already wed 
or soon to be wed to another (Thomson 4,6; Byock 1990: 81-82; Olsen 
1906-08: 68-69). Rhiannon is punished as a horse while in disgrace 



(Thomson 1957: 20-21), while Svanhild is trampled to death by horses as 
punishment for her disgrace (Byock 1990: 106-7; Olsen 1906-08: 106-7). 

36 As noted by Coe (1995: 131-132), Rhiannon's birds are able to wake the 
dead and lull the living to sleep (Culhwch ac Olwen 24; Ford 1977: 139). 

The link between Macha and Rhiannon is a vital part of Coe's argument that 
these figures be viewed as psychopomps. 

37 Translation after Ellis Davidson 1988: 92. 

38 See also Neckel 1913: 5-6, 16, 95, note 2. 

39 For example, Benoit argues that the humanization of the Valkyrie, along 
with a number of more specific details, can be credited to Celtic influence 
(1989: 77-8). Golther posits, after Vigfusson (1886), that certain of the traits 
of the Valkyries in the Helgi poems may been due to Celtic influence, the 
exact nature of which he does not specify (1888: 423). 

40 Bosworth and Toller supply 'witch, sorceress' (s.v. wcelcyrge ) for the word 
in the phrase wycccin and wadcyrian (Wulfstan 165.34, 298.18; Chart. Erl. 
231.10; Allit. Pins. 85.1577). However, in each of these contexts, the term 
could also be taken as signifying a class of supernatural beings. 

41 Wright 1884: 19.44 ( Eurynis, walcyrge) and 25.27 ( Herinis, walcrigge) 
from an “Anglo-Saxon Vocabulary. 8th Century”; 417.12 ( Herinis, 
Wcdcyrge) from “Glosses, Latin and Anglo-Saxon. 11th Century”. 

42 Wright 1884: 50.40 ( Tisifone, uualcyrge) from an “Anglo-Saxon 
Vocabulary. 8th Century”; 189.11 ( Tisiphona , waelcyrre) from the 
“Supplement to TElfric's Vocabulary of the Tenth or Eleventh Century”. 

43 Wright 1884: 347.32 (. Allecto, wselcyrige) from “Glosses, Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon. 11th Century”; 533.26 (Allecto, waelcyrge) from 
“Miscellaneous Anglo-Saxon Glosses. 11th Century”. 

44 Wright 1884: 360.3 ( Bellona, wselcygre) from “Glosses, Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon. 11th Century”; 527.17 ( Bellona, wselcyrge) from “Miscellaneous 
Anglo-Saxon Glosses. 11th Century”. 

45 Donahue presents this as the position of Golther, Neckel, and de Vries. De 
Vries, however, is innocent of this generalization (1957: 354). 

46 There is a reference to this poem in Heimskringla, and also in the 
Legendarisk Olavssaga. For a discussion of what we know about this lost 
poem, along with a translation of the poem written by Axel Olrik in Old 
Norse as a “reconstruction” of the lost work, see Hollander 1936: 3-11. 

47 This overlap between the Valkyries and the Nornir, the Norse Fates 
(Pulsiano 1993: 625-26; Ellis Davidson 1964: 26, 112; Brednich 1964: 208- 
20), is readily understandable since both groups of goddesses determine the 
fate of men. However, the Valkyries determine only the fate of men who die 
in battle, while the Nomir determine the fate of all men and gods. 

As with the Valkyries (and indeed the morngna as well), the exact number 
of the Nomir is uncertain. The three Nomir named Ur_r 'Fate,' Ver_andi 
'Being,' and Skuld 'Necessity' are mentioned together only in Vo luspa (20) 
and in a reference to that text in Gylgafinning 16. The number of the Nomir 
is three in a few other instances, but the Nomir are most often spoken of as a 
collective force. For instance, Snorri mentions other Nornir who come to 
every newborn child in order to determine his life; some of these Nomir are 
divine, but others come from the elves or dwarves ( Gylgafinning 16). 
However, Brednich notes in his analysis of Schicksalsfrauen as a pan- 
European phenomenon that they typically appear in groups of three (1964: 



222). The Valkyries, also Schicksalsfrauen in their function as choosers of 
the dead in battle may have been subject to this tendency as well. 

48 My translation, following Turville-Petre's glossed edition (1960). From 
McKinnell, the “prose sense”: “(I), the generous patron saw a great band of 
gods ride through the pasture — there will be clash of swords, the grey 
spears' greeting has come — where the valkyries eager for slaughter 
sprinkled blood over men's bodies; Odin delights in it” (1987: 106, note 7). 

49 The literal translation of eggmot is 'meeting of edges,' but it is used to 
mean 'meeting of sword-edges, battle' (Jonsson 1913-16: s.v.; Egilsson 1860: 
s.v.; Turville-Petre 1960: 77). In combination with dsynjur 'goddesses' 
(Egilsson 1860: s.v.), it signifies a Valkyrie, or kx’inclelige krigsvoesner 
'female warrior' (Jonsson 1913-16: s.v. eggmot; Turville-Petre 1960: 77). 

50 Scholars writing about this “double” nature of the Valkyries consistently 
attempt to attribute these different strands to discrete traditions, traced 
through dissemination, rather than attempting to analyze a possible “double” 
nature of what these goddesses symbolize. That the various strands apparent 
in Valkyrie tradition are not historically discrete is apparent here, for, 
although the poem seems to be older than the saga, it is embedded within a 
saga and the supernatural women are called Valkyries, despite their grisly 
task. 

51 See Maurer (1885: 341-343), Neckel(1913: 75). 

52 Yet another charm, the Old English Wi_Fcerstice , has been associated with 
this whole complex (Grendon 1909: 164-67). The Old English charms, 
however, are intended to heal medical ailments. The imagery may suggest 
the Valkyries, although not as strongly as past scholarship would argue. (For 
an example concerning the connection of this charm with the Valkyries, see 
Ellis Davidson 1964: 62.) 

53 Cf. Ziegler 1985: 135. Rebecca Ziegler develops the concepts of “Valkyrie 
Wives and Fatal Wooings” at length (1985: 129-62); although her argument 
is slightly different from mine, she comes to similar conclusions. ZieglerOs 
work is fascinating and well worth examination; I only wish I had come 
upon it earlier in the course of my investigation. 

54 This pattern may find its Hellenic echo in the Amazon Penthesileia, a 
daughter of Ares. In the version of her story recounted in the Aethiopis of 
Arctinus and transmitted thence by many classical writers and artists, the 
Amazon queen, after killing many Achaeans, valiantly attacks Achilles at 
Troy, but is defeated by him. After her death, Achilles falls in love with her 
because of her beauty and valor, and kills Thersites in defense of her corpse; 
in some versions, Achilles even acts as her undertaker (Kinkel 1877: 33; 
Apollodorus Epitome 5.1; Propertius Elegies III. 11.13-16; Pausanias 
Description of Greece V.11.2, X.31; Diodorus Siculus 11.46.5; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus Posthomerica I). However, there is another tradition about 
Penthesileia and Achilles. Two scholiasts on Homer (Eustathius ad Homeri 
Odysseam 1696.51-3; Ptolemaeus Chennus Kaine Historia VI. 1) mention an 
alternate version in which Penthesileia kills Achilles who, through the 
intervention of his mother Thetis, comes back to life and in turn, kills 
Penthesileia. Although these sources are from the late period, Eustathius 
credits Tellis, a poet of the fourth century B.C., with the story. The apparent 
contradiction between these two versions recalls the Morrfgan and the 
Valkyries, whose traditions seem to allow both eroticism and aggression 



between the warrior and the war goddess with whom he is intimately 
involved. 

The story of Penthesileia and Achilles takes center stage in Heinrich von 
Kleist's 1808 Pentliesilea, in which the Achilles and the Amazon queen fall 
in love, but meet on the field of battle. Love and duty warring within her, 
Penthesileia goes mad. After slaying her beloved, she strips off his armor 
and eats him before killing herself, in a latter-day version, however 
unintentional, of the warrior-Valkyrie pattern. Whether Kleist was following 
some now-unknown Classical tradition deserves further investigation. 

For further information on Penthesileia, see Kroll 1893-1972: s.v. 
Penthesileia; Klein 1919. 

55 O'Rahilly 1967: 196-197; 1976: 181-182. 

56 Corthals 1987: 30. 

57 O'Rahilly 1976: 176-177. 

58 Only once is the Morrfgan depicted with any of the trappings of war. In 
Tain Bo Regamna, she appears in a chariot (Corthals 1987: 29-30). 

59 For a good early bibliography concerning these monuments and a 
summary of the discussion about them, see Helm 1913: 366. See also 
Bosanquet et al. 

60 Originally published in Clayon et al. 1885: 150-154.1 follow the later 
editors. 

61 Bosanquet et al. 1922 is the ranking publication on the discovery, but it 
was previously reported and the inscription published by Lieut. Col. G. R. B. 
Spain, Newcastle Journal (11 Oct., 1920) and M. R. Hull in Durham 
University Journal 1921: 254-55. 

62 Bosanquet notes that the second letter is very faint, but seems to be an E 
rather than the expected V (1922: 186). Siebs later notes that “[wjhether we 
are to read DEABUS or DVABVS seems to me a matter of no great 
importance” (Bosanquet et al. 1922: 193), but gives the reading as duabus, 
following the other inscriptions (1922: 192). 

63 Or, following Siebs, “the two Alaisiagae.” 

64 See Krappe 1926: 55-7; Siebs in Bosanquet et al. 1922: 194-96. 

65 Evans differs, however, seeing not the *boduo- 'battle' root, but instead 
*boud- 'victory, profit, excellence' (1967: 156). The meaning is appropriate 
in either case. 

66 Bosanquet (1922: 188) forcefully asserts that that genii are male. Krappe 
(1926: 56) does not state their gender, but strongly hints that they are the 
Alaisiagae. The sketch of the arch found in Clayon et al. 1885: 148 
demonstrates the reason for such disagreement. The genius on the left is too 
worn for any of its features to be apparent. The figure on the right appears to 
be male. Watkin, who saw the relief in person, identifies them as 
“Victories”, therefore female (Clayton et al. 1885: 154). No photographs of 
the arch are available to me, and I cannot help but question the accuracy of 
the sketch. 

67 Although the scholarship generalizes corvids as “birds of prey,” they are 
not considered birds of prey by ornithologists. Surprisingly, I have found no 
associations of the Valkyries with true birds of prey such as falcons, hawks, 
eagles — and vultures. 

68 See Vodundarkvi_a (Bellows 1936: 252-68); Hromundarsaga 
Grei_ssonar (Jonsson 1959: 415, 417-18); Helreip Brynhildar 6. 



69 Arbois de Jubainville 1908: 194; Dottin 1906: 237; Clark 1991: 30. 

70 Ross connects this slab with another, of approximately the same date and 
discovered at Treves, on one side of which a woodcutter cuts down a tree 
which contains the head of a bull and three water fowl (1967: 279, pi. 77c). 

71 For information about these monuments and others, and the crane in Celtic 
tradition, see Ross 1967: 216, 279-292. For an account of women turned into 
cranes, see Nagy 1990. 

72 See Green 1986: 113, 187; Ross 1967: 290; Hodson and Rowlett 1973: 

189, fig. 77; Jacobsthal 1944:1.3, 165 and II. plate 1; Mac Cana 1970: 105; 
Lescure 1991. 

The scholarly insistence on viewing this sculpture as a goose reveals itself 
when comparing the artifact's original and recently restored states (Lescure 
1991: 363). However, even though the restoration seems to have enhanced 
the sculpture's anserine qualities, the bird still grasps the slab upon which it 
stands — a gesture highly uncharacteristic of any web-footed water bird. 
(Although Jacobsthal claims that the feet are webbed, there is no indication 
of webbed feet in photos of the sculpture (1944: 3).) Additionally, one would 
expect a somewhat wider, flatter beak in a goose; this feature is neither 
particularly vulturine or anserine, but more generalized. 

73 Although in common usage this word refers only to the goose, swans and 
true geese are in the same tribe, called the Anserini (Perrins and Middleton 
1985: 94). I use this term and those related to it to refer to the more general 
grouping. 

74 In Europe, only regions south of latitude 48_ North, including the Iberian 
Peninsula, southern France, Italy, the Balkans, and the Black Sea, provide 
vulture-friendly habitat (Wallace 1983: 8). In Western Europe, the vulture is 
regularly found north of the Alps only in southern France and the Tyrol in 
Austria (Wallace 1983: 28; Bijleveld 1974: 64-76; Wilbur and Jackson 1983: 
75-85). North of this region, vultures have been sighted only while 
migrating, and are extremely rare even as vagrant species. Specimens from 
Germany are only known from the Eocene and Pleistocene (Wilbur and 
Jackson 1983: 5, 18), when the climate was quite different. 

75 Furthermore, Epona is depicted riding a “goose” (the figure is very 
abstract and could readily be considered a swan as well) on a funerary tile 
from Roussas (Ross 1967: 223), thus apparently marking the horse and this 
bird as functional equivalent. 

76 For an investigation of this theme, see Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty's 
Women, Androgynes, and Other Mythical Beasts (1980: 149-280). 

O'Flaherty argues that one of several explanations for the worshipper's 
paradoxical relationship with the mare is that devouring by the mare is 
necessary to the cycle of rebirth (1980: 266-80). 

77 Krappe was the first to so interpret this passage: “Since there is no mention 
of a thunderstorm, we must suppose heat, lightning or some other electric 
phenomenon to accompany the epiphany of the maidens” (1926: 64). 

78 See Thebaid 1.109-10; IX.152-53; Daremberg and Saglio 1877-1919: s.v. 
Eumenides; Kroll 1912: s.v. Erinyes. 

79 There may be yet another reflection of this tradition in Iliad 18.205, in 
which Athena makes a flame rise from Achilles' head as he awaited his new 
armor, unarmed. The Irish phenomena are not so clearly apotropaic, but the 
Greek and Irish are strongly reminiscent of each other (Myrick 1991: 152). 



80 Including Lottner (1870-72: 56), Donahue (1941: 8), and Much (1898). 

81 Donahue credits the connection of the Cathubodua altar, the Tacitus 
passage mentioning Baduhenna, and Germanic personal names to Much, but 
he was in part anticipated by Lottner (Donahue 1941: 3). “Much (1898) 
mentions the Cathubodua inscription in connection with Baduhenna and the 
BcTvildr of the Volundarkvi_a ” (1941: 3; Much 1898: 247 and 1900: 45). 


Appendix A: Birds 


Crows 

The word badb is glossed royston-crow or scald-crow in the glossaries. These 
are obsolete terms for the Hooded Crow, Corvus corone cornix.- This bird is not 
fully black, as is the American Crow, Corvus brachyrhynchos. Instead, the head, 
the central part of the breast, wings, tails, and legs are black, with the rest of the 
plumage from medium to light grey (Goodwin 1986: 115). The fully-black 
Carrion Crow, Corvus corone corone, is extremely rare in Ireland (Humphreys 
1937: 1; Goodwin 1986: 111 (map); Bannerman 1953: 11). As when Giraldus 
Cambrensis wrote, in the twelfth century, “There are no black crows in this 
country, or they are very rare; they are all parti-colored” ( The History and 
Topography of Ireland XVII). The Carrion and Hooded Crows are actually 
members of a single species, in complementary distribution. But except along the 
border of the two sub-species where hybrids exist, the two color patterns 
somehow remain separate and distinct, a mystery to ornithologists (Gibbons et al. 
1993: 394-399; Goodwin 1986: 65; Bannerman 1953: 9). In 1695, the boundary 
separating the species was between Great Britain and Shetland. Martin Martin 
writes: 

The crows are very numerous in Shetland, and differ in their colour from those on 
the mainland; for the head, wings and tail of thise in Shetland are only black, and 
their back, breast, and tail of a grey colour. When black crows are seen there at 
any time the inhabitants say it is a presage of approaching famine (1934: 380). 

The Hooded Crow is found in Ireland, the west of Scotland, and the Isle of Man, 
with the Carrion Crow appearing the in rest of Britain (Gibbons et al. 1993: 394- 
397). 

Although the not-fully-black appearance of the Badb may be surprising, 

Ireland has its share of fully black corvids. The fiach 'raven' ( Corvus corax corax) 
is less abundant, and larger, than the Hooded Crow, despite its depiction as the 
common carrion fowl in medieval Irish literature, but it is present throughout the 
island and was more numerous in the past than it is now (Gibbons et al. 1993: 
400). In contrast, the Rook,= difficult to distinguish from the Carrion Crow, and of 
similar size to the Hooded (Bannerman 1953: 10, 25; Goodwin 1993: 78), is fat- 
more common than the already ubiquitous Hooded Crow.- Therefore, three 
difference species of Corvidae would have been familiar to the medieval Irish; 


two fully-black birds, similar in form but of different size, and the badb herself, 
her partly grey body setting her apart from the rest of the “crows” on the field of 
battle. 

Another feature would have set off the badb from her cousins, one which fits 
nicely with the model of the Morngan we have constructed. According to 
Goodwin, she has a repertoire of at least eleven distinct sounds, and is a talkative 
bird indeed,making a good match for a divinity known for her verbal skills 
(1986:113-14,116). 


Vultures 

The vulture is extremely rare in Ireland and throughout the British Isles. It does 
not breed there, occuring in the British Isles only while migrating, and is 
extremely rare even as a vagrant species. Except for a single Common Griffon 
Vulture (Gyps fulvus julvus) captured near Cork Harbor in the spring of 1843, the 
vulture is unattested in Ireland (Humphreys 1937: 27). In all of the British Isles, 
there are but three sight records to add to this single specimen (Bannerman 1956: 
314). The Egyptian Vulture ( Neophron percnopterus percnopterus) has never 
been seen in Ireland, although it has been seen twice in England. The rarity of the 
vulture in Ireland and the islands in its vicinity is apparent in Sanford R. Wilbur's 
survey of the four species of European vultures, in which he mentions none in the 
British Isles (Wilbur and Jackson 1983: 75-77); Leslie Brown notes that the two 
species of vulture for which there are records “barely deserve the title of British 
bird at all” (1976: 259). While the vulture not is completely unknown in Ireland, it 
has always been far to rare to be a subject of lore. 


Appendix B: Greek and Roman Goddesses 

Medieval Irish scholars associated the Morrfgan with a number of figures from 
Greek and Roman tradition: the Furies (“Eumenides”, “Erinys”, or “Furiae”), 
Lamia, Bellona, and Enyo. We have already looked at how these Roman figures 
were dealt with within medieval Irish literature. Let us also take a look at those 
classical traditions themselves. 

Lamia, glossed morngan in the Old Irish glosses, is a name associated with a 
diverse tradition in Greece and Rome. The Lamia is always female and always a 
monster.- As a child-killing monster, her appearance was much like that of the 
Sirens and the Harpies, a bird with a human head. In the early sources, she is said 
to be the mother of Scylla. In later times, however, the Lamiae were depicted as 
phantoms in the form of lovely women who seduced men in order to eat their 
flesh and drink their blood. They do not seem to have been worshipped, except in 
Britain. 

Bellona is a Roman “war goddess.”- Probably originally a Sabine deity, Nerio, 


Bellona is usually mentioned in Roman literature as a companion of Mars, and 
usually his wife or sister. She is also featured in Roman art beside Mars, and 
closely resembles the Greek Enyo, with whom she was syncretized. Her main 
attribute is a bloody scourge. She is also represented with a spear or a torch. 
Unlike the Lamiae, Bellona had a cult. Her temple in the Campus Martius was the 
site of formal declarations of war. Bellona granted the worshipper a warlike spirit 
and enthusiasm for battle that none could resist. Her priests, the Bellonarii, would 
wound themselves on the arm or leg when making sacrifices to her, and they 
would either offer the blood to her or drink it themselves. In the later period, 
priests only multiate themselves symbolically. 

Enyo, a personification of the horrors of war, is found at Ares' side early in 
Greek art and literature. 2 Along with him she presided over manslaughter, pillage, 
and destruction; on her own, she rejoiced in the blood-soaked earth of the 
battlefield. Later on, Enyo was represented as Ares' mother, daughter, or wet- 
nurse. Although she appears to have had no temples of her own, she was revered 
within the cult of Ares; a statue of her by the son of Praxiteles stood in the temple 
of Ares in the Athenian marketplace. Two inscriptions name both Enyo and Ares 
Enyalios.- The Romans, for their part, assimilated Enyo with Bellona. 

Called Erinyes or Eumenides by the Greeks, and Euriae or Dime by the 
Romans, the Furies appear in a wide range of literature and art. They were the 
objects of cult.- Scholars consider them deities of moral reparation and righteous 
vengeance, who pursued the guilty in this life and punished them in the next. The 
Erinyes do not seem to be limited to a set number, and there are more than a few 
of them. Aeschylus' description of them, with serpents in their hair and blood 
dripping from their eyes, recalls the Gorgon. Euripides and later writers describe 
them as winged. While Aeschylus' description is generally maintained by later 
writers, in the art of the later period they tend to be represented as solemn-looking 
maidens, dressed as huntresses, with a band of serpents around theirs heads, and 
with more serpents, or torches, in their hands. According to later, particularly 
Latin, writers, their number is limited to three, and their names are Tisiphone, 
Alecto, and Megaera. 

APPENDIX FOOTNOTES 

1 Glossed by Humphreys with fionnog (1937: 1). 

2 Glossed by Humphreys with preachdn (1937: 1). 

3 Compare maps in Gibbons et al. 1993: 392 and 396. 

4 For the Rook, the more numerous black bird, he lists eight sounds (Goodwin 1986: 

81), and for the considerably less common Raven, nine (1986: 127-28). 

5 Daremberg and Saglio 1877-1919: s.v. Lamia; Kroll 1893-1972: s.v. Lamia; and 

Smith 1876: s.v. Lamia. 

6 Daremberg and Saglio 1877-1919: s.v. Bellona; Kroll 1893-1972: s.v. Bellona; 

and Smith 1876: s.v. Bellona. 

7 Daremberg and Saglio 1877-1919: s.v. Enyo; Kroll 1893-1972: s.v. Enyo. 

8 The relationship between the name of the goddess and the god's epithet is 

uncertain; the epithet is found in Linear B tablets (Kroll 1893-1972: s.v. Enyo). 


9 Daremberg and Saglio 1877-1919: s.v. Furiae; Kroll 1893-1972: s.v. Furiae; and 
Smith 1876: s.v. Eumenides. 
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